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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received more than one in- 
quiry respecting the non-progress of the 
“© ScropE AND GROSVENOR ROLL.” 
We now insert the remarks of ‘‘ A Sub- 
scriber,’’? which we trust will elicit some 
satisfactory reply :—Mr. Ursan, A Sub- 
scription, as you may remember, was 
entered into by a body of individuals 
some years ago, for the purpose of print- 
ing the celebrated Scrope and Grosvenor 
Roll. The Subscribers have paid their 
money (five guineas), and have, long since, 
received two very handsome volumes, 
containing. much curious. matter, and 
which, they are ready to admit, are worth 
in the market double the sum subscribed 
for the whole work. But, whether this is 
the case or not, the Subscribers ought 
to be informed when (or it may be whe- 
ther), the last volume—the last quarter of 
a pound of flesh mentioned in their bond— 
is to be forthcoming. Patience pushed be- 
yond a certain point is a vice rather than 
a virtue. Permit me therefore to inquire 
where the hitch is >—what screw is loose? 
—If our workmen have struck, let us find 
others. If our funds are exhausted, let 
us replenish them; but at any rate let us 
know what has been—is—and is to be— 
. done, as the patience of the Subscribers 
is nearly exhausted.’’ 

In reply to J. P., July number, page 2, 
Macnus WHITEGRAVE communicates 
the following information respecting the 
Rev. Dr. John Hildrop : ‘‘The first notice 
that I- have is- the presentation. of John 
Hildrop, gent., 14th Sept. 1703, by 
Thomas, Earl ef Ailesbury, to the Mas- 
tership of the Royal Free Grammar 
School at Marlborough, vacant by the 
death of John Watton, gent. Mr. Wil- 
liam Stone was appointed to the said 
Mastership, 4th Dec. 1733, by Charles, 
Lord Bruce, on the resignation of Mr. 
John Hildrop. Mr. Hildrop held the 
Rectory of Maulden, co. Beds, his resig- 
nation of which is dated 23d March 1733. 
The institution of John Hildrop, A.M., 
to the Rectory of Wath, near Ripon, on 
the presentation of Charles Lord Bruce, 
took place 13th April, 1734; and he was 
succeeded there, on his death in 1756, by 
Cuthbert Allanson, A.B. Dr. Hildrop 
was the author of the following publica- 
tions: 1. An Essay for the better Regu- 
lation and Improvement of Free Think- 
ing. Ina Letter to a Friend; 1739. 2. 
The Contempt of the Clergy considered. 
In a Letter to a Friend; 1739. 3. An 
Essay on Honour, 1741. 4. A Com- 
mentary on the Second Psalm, 1742. 5. 
Free Thoughts upon the Brute Creation, 
or an Examination of Father Bougeant’s 


In Two 
Letters toa Lady. 1742. 6. A Letter to 
a Member of Parliament, containing a 
Proposal for bringing in a Bill to revise, 
amend, or repeal certain obsolete Statutes, 
commonly called the Ten Commandments, 
1745 ; which in a short time ran through 


Philosophical Amusement, &c. 


six editions. The registers of the ‘parish 
of St. Mary, Marlborough, furnish the 
dates of Mr. Hildrop’s children; but the 
books are very defective at that period, 
and may not contain all his issue ; at least 
the Katherine baptized 1722, and the 
Katherine buried 1756, aged thirty-one, 
could not have been the same person, 
unless an error may have crept into one 
or other of the memorials :— 

‘* Kathern, daughter of Mr. John Hil- 
drop, baptized July 11, 1772.” 

“‘ William, son of Mr. John Hildrop, 
baptized Jan. 22, 1724.” 

‘¢ Frances Susanna, daughter of Mr. 
John Hildrop, baptized July 27, 1726.” 

On a stone in the chancel of Wath 
church is an inscription to the memory 
of Katherine, wife of Mr. Francis Bacon 
of York, apothecary, and daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. John Hildrop, Rector of Wath, 
who died 18th Jan. 1756, aged 31. There 
is no memorial to Dr. Hildrop. 

Vicarivs makes the following inquiry : 
In the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 26 Hen. 8. 
as printed by order of the King in 1817, 
my vicarage is returned thus: ‘* Magr. 
A.B. Vicarius ejusdem ecc’lie h’et in de- 
cimis p’dial’ibus, viz. garbaru’ et feni et 
unius molendini, vicarie sue p’dict’ co’ibus 
annis p’tinen’ 10/. 4s. 6d.’? ‘‘ In libro 
suo comput’ Paschat’ privatarum decima- 
rum co’ibus annis, 20s.”” ‘* In minoribus 
decimis, viz. porcoru’, anseru’, canapu’, 
lini, cere, et mellis, ac aliorum consimiliu’ 
co’ibus annis, 36s.’ I should be much 
obliged to any of your readers if they could 
inform me what these ‘“ Privy Tithes’”’ 
were, and what I am to understand by the 
expression. My parishioners pay me small 
sums for Privy Tithes, as they call them, 
but neither they nor I profess to know 
what they are. I am inclined to think that 
‘¢ Privy Tithes’’ is only another and a local 
expression for Vicarial Tithes ; but I want 
confirmation on this point. No law-book 
that I am acquainted with mentions them. 
Hence it appears to be only a local ex- 
pression, of limited extent. As far as my 
knowledge goes, I can only find it made 
use of occasionally in the counties of Wor- 
cester and Gloucester. 

In page 182 of our present number, 
line 37, for lives read lines ; line 39, for 
power read poem. 
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ITALY, WITH SKETCHES OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
By tHe AuTHoR oF VATHEK. 2 vols. Bentley. 


More than half a century* has elapsed (a half century that has en- 
closed in its womb a millenium of events) since the then youthful Author 
of these fascinating volumes, wearied and disgusted with the barbaric 
forms of his Transalpine regions—high in hopes, and ardent in imagi- 
nation, commanded the treasures of the Western World which he pos- 
sessed, to waft him to the delicious shores and sunny climes of Italy. 
There, stretched in the viny grottoes of Sorrento, and reposing amid the 
citron blossoms of Naples, he might realize the gorgeous pictures with 
which he had so long pampered his ardent imagination, and forgetting the 
‘fumum strepitumque’ of the northern Rome, “ its sea-coal and stock-fish,”’ 
which he had left ; hasten to that more favoured one, which Nature has 
blessed with all the charms of climate and scenery, and Art has enriched 
with the costliest treasures of her enchanting empire. An enthusiasm 
more fervent, or more genuine, we can hardly conceive; Mr. Beckford 
seems to have read, talked, thought, and dreamt of Italy, till it became im- 
possible to remain separated from it; a sort of strong instinctive im- 
pulse at length carried him there; such as wings the swallow and the 
stork, from the autumnal gusts of the north, to happier elements and 
milder climes. We believe that the title of the present work, when it 
originally appeared, was a “‘ Day-dream in Italy :” and it was one truly 
characteristic of it. Itis a dream of enthusiasm—a visionary pilgrimage. 
The book itself is like Mr. Rogers's Italy, in prose—not less elegant, less 
poetic, or less replete with the finest imagery, and thought, and fancy. 
The strong characteristic of Mr. Beckford’s mind is here unfolded to us— 
the uncontrollable tendency of his genius—he seems to have early sur- 





* It appears that Vathek was first printed in 1784; our French edition is that of 
Lausanne, 1787. The Preface attached to the French Vathek is entirely different 
from that which precedes the English, and as it is short is worth giving :— 
‘« L’ouvrage que nous presentons au Public a été composé en Francois par M. Beck- 
ford. L’indiscretion d’un homme de lettres, 4 qui le manuscrit avoit été confié, il y 
a trois ans, en a fait connoitre la traduction Anglaise avant la publication de l’original. 
Le traducteur a méme pris sur lui d’avancer dans sa preface que Vathek étoit traduit 
de l’Arabe. L’auteur s’inscrit en faux contre cette assertion, et s’engager 4 ne point 
en imposer au Public d’autres ouvrages de ce genre qu’il se propose de faire con- 
noitre ; illes puisera dans la collection precieuse de manuscrits Orientaux laissés par 
feu M. Wortley Montague, et dont les originaux se trouvent 4 Londres chez M. 
Palmer, regisseur du Duc'de Bedford.’? Was this Man of Letters the late Dr. Sa- 
muel Henley, the author of the notes on Vathek, and afterwards Principal of Hert- 
ford College? There is an occasional difference between the French and English 
version of this work, and a few passages have been veiled in the latter. The French 
seems written after the manner of the Arabian Nights, as a tale recited to the Mo- 
narch of the East.—As ‘‘ Mais, Sire, vovre Majesté me permettra sans doute de 
laisser la calife 4 dine dans sa nouvelle passion, et de suivre,’”? &c. This is lost in the 
English. Some remarks on this work were printed by the Rev. Stephen Weston, in 
Gent. Mag. vol. lvii. p. 55, and answered by Dr. Henley, p. 120. 
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rendered himself up to the contemplation, the love of the beautiful, the 
voluptuous, the magnificent, and the ideal :—to have permitted his active 
and brilliant fancy to revel amid the splendours and glories of the most ro- 
mantic creations—skies for ever cloudless, and amid scenery for ever 
flowery and fragrant. All the pomp of Asiatic magnificence and beauty 
was ever before him. He lived in the glory of the Caliphs—his heart 
was at Bagdad, or Cairo, or Damascus—every slumber must have carried 
him to Delhi or Astrachan. He would have made a most superb vizier, or 
would have sat with dignity even on the throne of Iran itself—he was born 
to revel amidst furs, and diamonds, and shawls, and sables, and silks—to 
live on pilaus, and sweetmeats, and sherbet—to have his palace on the 
banks of the Tigris, and to have erected his pavilions in the Valley of De- 
light—to have talked of talismans and genii, and to have counted the 
treasures of the pre-Adamite Sultans—to have listened to epic poems on 
the wars between the Dives and Afrits, or to have sung to the lute the loves 
of Megnoun and Leileh—he was not made to wear hats, or broad cloth, or 
shoes, or to sit by coal fires; and certainly he seems constituted to form 
the worst English country gentleman that possibly can be conceived ; he 
can have no more knowledge of the duties of a Justice Sessions or Assize 
Meeting, than the Reis Effendi himself. To realize these dreams and 
fictions of the fancy, seems to have been the main purport of Mr. Beckford’s 
life ; for this he commanded his faéry palace to glitter amid the orange- 
groves, and palms, and aloes of Cintra—for this he crowned the Wiltshire 
hills with his rich monastic turrets—for this, in later days, he has placed 
his airy coronet on the turreted brow of the city of Bladud—for this he 
collected in his romance of Vathek every gorgeous accumulation of luxury 
and pleasure ; and lived in idea among them, since a too cruel fate had for- 
bidden him, even with the boundless prodigality of his wealth, to equal the 
magnificence of the son of Motassem. The cruel Parcz only gave a pale 
unsubstantial phantom to his grasp, when he stretched out his arms to 
embrace the young Nouronihar ; and instead of seeing his imperial tower 
blazing like a meteor in the midnight sky, alas! he only beheld it ignobly 
mouldering in the dust and dirt of its fall.* 

Vathek is a creation of genius that would immortalize its Author at any 
time, and under any taste. It combines the real character of oriental de- 
scription, with all the graces that wit and elegance can bestow. It is so 
faithful to the customs and usages of the East, that Haroun Al Raschid 
himself would have supposed it to have been invented at Bagdad for the 
amusement of his Harem. Voltaire might have envied the brilliant wit 
and sportive fancy of its varied scenes, while there is in parts a depth 
of passion, and an intensity and truth of feeling, which the Lord of Ferney 
never could feel or could describe. Though some of the scenes are too 
passionate and voluptuous not to be pregnant with danger, and though 
there is a licentious vein of mockery and derision in other parts, yet the 
termination of the tale, with the awful moral which dignifies its conclusion, 





* Mr. Beckford published, when very young, a little work called ‘‘ Biographical 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters,” &c. which has been through three editions. 
The Quarterly Review says that it is but little known. We have, however, 
been acquainted with it for many years, and have found our literary friends gene- 
rally conversant with it. The same Review considers it as written to deride the 
Dutch and Flemish School of Painting; we always considered it as a satire on some 
of our English Painters, not very difficult to recognize under the feigned names. It 
was reviewed in the Monthly Review, vol. lxiii. 1780, p. 469. 
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and which is drawn in colours so true and so tremendous, is one that has 
never been surpassed in effect, by the finest creations of poetry. 


‘¢ The nice search 
I made to know Heaven’s secret justice, is 
Reveng’d ;—bold earth! I weep into the sea, 
And sigh to augment the winds !’’ 


But we must now hasten to the volumes before us.—Why they have 
been so long secluded fromthe anxious gaze of the public, the Author has 
not thought proper to inform us ; for fifty years, with the exception of a 
most limited impression for a few presents, these charming pages have 
been enshrined in one of the ebony cabinets of Fonthill ; while every now 
and then, some brilliant crystal or jewel has been selected from them by an 
amateur author who had been privileged to see them, to adorn his own less 
attractive pages. Mr. Beckford alleges this as one of the causes that has 
wrung his slow consent to their publication ; and he must also feel that he 
incurs no risk of failure in venturing at length on the sea of public opinion, 
as the seal of approbation, from the select few, had already been so fully 
bestowed. The readers of these volumes of Travels, fortunately for them, 
will not meet with the researches of an antiquary or a scholar, or a statist, 
or a naturalist. Mr. Beckford neither measured buildings nor broke fos- 
sils, nor dried plants, nor described cameos, nor quoted Cluver, nor mis- 
quoted Muratori; but his book is the outpouring of the exuberant spirits, 
the youthful hopes, the ardent aspirations of a man of knowledge and 
genius. Wordsworth or Byron, if they had written these volumes, would 
have written them in verse; Mr. Beckford happens to have preferred 
prose ; but such prose as would be more difficult to rival, than most of the 
poetry that has challenged the admiration of the modern world. Con- 
sidered as Letters, they stand in the foremost rank of that very difficult 
species of composition ; they are not so brilliant and conversational in 
their manner as Walpole’s, but they have not his affectation and the 
minauderie of his clique ; they certainly cannot rank so high as Gray’s, for 
the most finished and chastened wit, or the most classical eloquence ; but 
they are just in thought, unaffected in style, picturesque in description, 
forcible in narrative, happy in their touches of humour, glowing with ge- 
nius, and having all the characteristics which mark the man of poetic 
feeling and of taste, the poetic enthusiast united to the refined and 
finished gentleman. 

When Mr. Beckford left England, it was for the purpose of finding 
himself in Italy ; but unfortunately for him, these two countries not only 
do not join, but are separated from each other by some very wealthy and 
respectable nations of no yery poetical eharacter and no very picturesqne 
scenery. We shall see by a short extract in what mood, and manner, our 
Traveller passed through these intermediate stages of his progress. 





‘¢ When at Ostend,’’ he says, ‘“‘ my 
dreams anticipated the classic scenes of 
Italy, the proposed term of the ex- 
cursion. Next morning, I arose re- 
freshed with those agreeable impres- 
sions; no ideas, but such as Nemi or 
Albano suggested, haunted me while tra- 
velling to Ghent. I neither heard the 
coarse dialect which was talking around 
me, nor noticed the formal avenues or 
marshy country which we passed. When 


we stopped to change horses, J closed my 
eyes upon the dull prospect, and was 
transported immediately to those Grecian 
solitudes which Theocritus so enchant- 
ingly describes. To one so far gone in 
the poetic lore of ancient days, Ghent is 
not the most likely place to recall his 
attention, and I know nothing more 
about it, than that itis a large, ill-paved, 
plethoric, pompous-looking city, with a 
decent proportion of chapels and con- 
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vents, monuments, brazen gates, and 
gilded marbles. In the great church 
were several pictures by Rubens, so 
striking, so masterly, as to hold me 
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are moments when I could certainly fall 
asleep in a Flemish cathedral, for the 
mere chance of beholding in vision the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter.”’ 





broad awake, though I must own there 


This poetic feeling much assists our imaginative traveller, in his forced 
pilgrimage through a land whose only temples are certainly not dedicated 
to Jupiter or Apollo. The view from the flat rush-bound sands of Scheve- 
ling—* the vessels of different sizes, their sails purpled by the sun, and 
their path of innumerable brilliants in the waves,” remind him of the fortu- 
nate islands of the West ; and a glass-case of dried butterflies—“ leads him 
another dance, when he thinks of their native hills and beloved flowers, on 
the summits of Haynang and Nan-hoa.” He quits this cabinet “for a 
dinner at Sir Joseph Yorke’s, with all nations and languages ; among the 
company being two honourable boobies and their governors, all from Ire- 
land. The youngest, after plying me with a succession of innocent ques- 
tions, wished to be informed where I proposed spending the Carnival. 
* At Tunis,’ was the answer. The questioner, not in the least surprised, 
then asked who was to sing there? To which I replied, ‘ Farinelli.’ 
This settled the business to our mutual satisfaction.’ This is as neatly 
said as if it had come from Strawberry Hill. We shall give one more 
extract before our author leaves Holland : 





“‘ If frogs were not excluded from the 
magistrature of this country, (and I cannot 
but think it a little hard that they are) one 
should not wonder at this choice (i.e. hang- 
ing their pleasure-houses over their nox- 
ious pools). Such burgomasters might 
erect their pavilions in such situations ; 
but after all, I am not greatly surprised at 
the fishiness of their site, since very slight 
authority would persuade me there was a 


period when Holland was all water, and 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants 
fish. A certain oysterishness of eye, and 
flabbiness of complexion, are almost proof 
sufficient of their aquatic descent; and 
pray tell me for what purpose are such 
galligaskins as the Dutch burthen them- 
selves with contrived, but to tuck up a 
flouncing tail, and thus cloak the de- 
formity of a dolphin-like termination.” 


As the charms of the landscape, and the picturesque and sublime scenery 


of nature, her moonlight skies, and mountain chasms, and sounding tor- 
rents, are avowedly our Author’s main delight, and indeed the objects that 
have chiefly moved him to leave his native shores, it was not probable that 
he would pass through the valleys of the Rhine—Arctoo spumantem vortice 
Rhenum, without some note of admiration, or without imparting to his friend 


the impressions its ¢wo-horned visage had made upon his mind : 


** Let those (he writes) who delight 
in picturesque beauty, repair to the bor- 
ders of the Rhine, and follow the road 
from Bonn to Coblentz. In some places 
it is suspended like a cornice above the 
waters; in others it winds behind lofty 
steeps and broken declivities, shaded by 
woods, and clothed with an endless -va- 
riety of plants and flowers. Several green 
paths lead amongst this vegetation to the 
summits of the rocks, which often serve 
as the foundation of abbeys and castles, 
whose lofty roofs and spires, rising above 
the cliffs, impress passengers with an idea 
of their grandeur, that might possibly 
vanish on a nearer approach. 

** Just before we came to Andernach, 
an antiquated town, with strange Morisco- 


looking towers, I spied a raft at least 300 
feet in length, on which ten or twelve cot- 
tages were erected; the women sate spin- 
ning at their doors, whilst their children 
played amongst the water-lilies, that 
bloomed in abundance on the edge of the 
stream. A smoke arising from one of 
these aquatic habitations partially obscured 
the mountains beyond, and added not a 


‘little to their effect. Altogether, the scene 
“was so novel and amusing, that I sat half 


an hour contemplating it from an emi- 
nence, under the shade of some leafy 


-walnuts ; and should like extremely to 


build a moveable village, people it with 
my friends, and so go floating about from 
island to island, and from one woody 
coast of the Rhine to another. Would 
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you dislike such a party? I am much 
deceived, or you would be the first to ex- 
plore the shady promontories beneath 
which we should be wafted along. * * 
After supper, I walked on a smooth lawn 
by the river, to observe the moon journey- 
ing through a world of silver clouds, that 
lay dispersed over the face of the heavens. 
It was a mild, genial evening. Every 
meuntain cast its broad shadow on the 
surface of the stream; lights twinkled 
afar off on the surface of the hills; they 
burat in silence. All were asleep, except 
a female figure in white, with glow-worms 
shining in her hair. She kept moving 
disconsolately about. Sometimes I heard 
her sigh ; and, if apparitions sigh, this 
must have been an apparition. 

‘“‘The pure air of the morning invited 
me abroad at an early hour ; hiring a skiff, 
I rowed about a mile down the stream, and 
landed on a sloping meadow, level with 
the waters, and newly mown. Heaps of 
hay still lay dispersed under the copses, 
which hemmed in on every side this little 
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sequestered paradise. What a spot for a 
tent! I could encamp here for months, 
and never be tired. Not a day would 
pass by without discovering some untrod- 
den pasture, some unsuspected vale, where 
I might remain among woods and preci- 
pices lost and forgotten. I would give 
you and two or three more the clue of my 
labyrinth ; nobody else should be con- 
scious even of its entrance. Full of such 
agreeable dreams, I rambled about the 
meads, scarcely aware which way I was 
going. Sometimes a spangled fly led me 
astray, and oftener my own strange fan- 
cies ; between both, I was painfully be- 
wildered, and should never have found 
my boat again, had not an old Genoese 
naturalist, who was collecting fossils on 
the cliffs, directed me to it. When I got 
home, it was growing late, and I now be- 
gan to perceive that I had taken no re- 
freshment except the perfume of the hay, 
and a few wood-strawberries—airy diet, 
you will observe, for one not yet received 
into the realms of Ginnistan.”’ 


The description of Augsburg and Munich is hit off in a few clever and 
comprehensive sentences ; which tell us more than a whole ream of ordinary 
travels. The women are in the very dresses in which Holbein painted 
them, and the gentlemen “‘ as smart, as bags, swords, and pretty clothes 
could make them, looking exactly like the fine people one sees represented 


on Dresden porcelain.” 


But the gentlemen and the ladies of Bavaria, 


and the peasants flocking to Munich fair, to eat sugared tarts and honied 
gingerbread, Mr. Beckford leaves behind him, as the wheels of his 
impatient chariot roll towards the mountains of the Tyrol. His descriptions 
of such scenery, with their not uncommon accompaniments, are too happy 


and well selected to be omitted. 


‘* As we were surveying this prospect, 
a thick cloud, fraught with thunder, ob- 
scured the horizon, while flashes of light- 
ning startled our horses, whose snorts and 
stamping resounded through the woods. 
The impending tempest gave additional 
gloom to the firs, and we travelled several 
miles almost in total darkness; one mo- 
ment the clouds began to fleet, and a faint 
gleam promised serener intervals, but the 
next was all blackness and terror. Pre- 
sently a deluge of rain poured down upon 
the valley, and in a short time the tor- 
rents beginning to swell, raged with such 
violence as to be forded with difficulty. 
Twilight drew on just as we had passed 
the most terrible; then ascending a 
mountain, whose pines and birches rustled 
with the storm, we saw a little lake below; 
a deep azure haze veiled its eastern shore, 
and lowering vapours concealed the cliffs 
to the south; but over its western ex- 
tremities hung a few transparent clouds. 
The rays of a struggling sunset streamed 
on the surface of the waters, tinging the 


brow of a green promontory with tender 
pink * * * * * When got beyond 
the last chapel, I began to hear the roar 
of a cascade in a thick wood of beech and 
chesnut, that clothes the steeps of a wide 
fissure in the rocks. My ear soon guided 
me to its entrance, which was marked by 
a shed encompassed with rocky fragments, 
and almost concealed by bushes of rhodo- 
dendron in full red bloom ; amongst these 
I struggled, till reaching a goat track, it 
conducted me, on the brink of the foam- 
ing waters, to the very depths of the cliff, 
whence issues a stream which, dashing 
impetuously down, strikes against a ledge 
of rocks, and sprinkles the impending 
thicket with dews. Big drops hung on 
every spray, and glittered in the leaves 
partially gilt with the rays of the declining 
sun, whose mellow hues softened the 
rugged summits, and diffused a repose, a 
divine calm, over this deep retirement, 
which inclined me to imagine it the ex- 
tremity of the earth—the portal of some 
other region of existence,—some happy 
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world, beyond the dark groves of pine, 
the caves, and awful mountains, where 
the river takes its:source! Impressed 
with this romantic idea, I hung eagerly 
over the gulf, and fancied I could dis- 
tinguish a voice bubbling up with the 
waters,—then looked into the abyss, and 
strained my eyes to penetrate the gloom, 
but all was dark and unfathomable as fu- 
turity.. Awakening from my reverie, I 
felt the damps of the water chill my fore- 
head, and ran shivering out of the vale to 
avoid them. A warmer atmosphere than 
had reigned in the meads I had wandered 
across before, tempted me to remain a 
good while longer collecting dianthianthi, 
freaked with beautifully varied colours, 
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confused murmur struck my ear, and on 
turning towards a cliff, backed by the 
woods from whence the sound seemed to 
proceed, forth issued a herd of goats, 
hundreds after hundreds, skipping down 
the steeps; then followed two shepherd 
boys,gambolling together as they drove the 
creatures along ; soon after the dog made 
his appearance, hunting a stray heifer, 
which brought up the rear. I followed 
them with my eyes till lost in the windings 
of the valley, and heard the tinkling of 
their bells die gradually away. Now the 
last blush of crimson left the summit of _ 
Sinai, inferior mountains being long since 
cast in deep blue shade. The village was 
already hushed when I regained it, and in 


and a species of white thyme, scented like 


a few moments I followed its example.”’ 
myrrh. While I was thus employed, a 


This description we think sweetly touched, and part of it breathes the 
very soul—almost the very words, of Vathek itself. Mr. Beckford flies 
along with ever increasing velocity, crying out with the sorceress of old— 
** Why tarry the wheels of my chariot?” as the azure of the skies, and the 
brightness of the sunshine, spoke to him of Italy. He left behind him the 
pine woods of the Tyrol, the tomb of Maximilian, the bronze statues of the 
Tyrolese counts, and the castle of Embras ; and gazing from the heights of 
Schonberg, the mountain of beauty, he at once descended into the garden 
of nature, into the Elysium for which he had pined—the land of fragrance 
and flowers, of light and melody. In sober prose, he arrived at Bolsano ; 
and surely Italy never opened her arms to receive a stranger more able to 
estimate her treasures, more inclined to admire her supereminent beauty, 
or, we may add, more richly endowed with the power of feeling and de- 
scribing them. 

Mr. Beckford’s Views of Venice have never been equalled except by 
Canaletti. The long blue lagoons, the islands surmounted with pines, and 
studded with fig-trees, the white silvery-looking convents ; the crowd of 
boats, barges, and gondolas that sweep along the fairy scene ; the music 
issuing from the Rialto, and swelling down gallery, and terrace, and 
portico ; the gondoliers answering each other in the distance with soft 
and plaintive tones.; the illuminated palaces, and tapers gleaming through 
the awnings—and then the freshness, the beauty of the morning scene ; 
the Grand Canal covered with fruits and vegetables, and loads of grapes, 
and peaches, and melons; and noble Venetians just come from their 
casinos, met to refresh themselves with fruit, before they retired to sleep 
for the day. But we must close the account of Venice with a passage, 
which all must remember, as it appears reflected with fresh lustre in the 
mirror of Mr. Rogers’ beautiful poem :— 











‘¢T had not much time to contemplaté 
the beautiful effect of the waters—the 
emerald and purple hues which gleamed 
along their surface. Our prow struck 
foaming against the walls of the Car- 
thusian garden, before I recollected where 
I was, or could look attentively around 
me. Permission being obtained, I entered 
this cool retirement, and putting aside 
with my hands the boughs of figs and 


pomegranates, got under an ancient bay 
tree on the summit of a little knoll, near 
which several tall pines lift themselves 
up to the breezes. J listened to the con- 
versation they held with a wind just blown 
From Greece, and charyed, as well as I 
could understand their airy language, 
with many affectionate remembrances from 
their relatives on Mount Ida.”’ 
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So farewell to the Place of St. Mark, in whose princely area Petrarch 
beheld a tournament, which he describes ; farewell to that enchanted 
square which the Senate hung with awnings, and covered with the richest 
carpets of the East, and sat to receive Henry the Third, hastening to 
his more splendid and more secure throne, and to put the lilies of Fiance 
on his brow ; and we must bid farewell to the architectural elegance of 
Sansovino, and the colossal sculpture of the Scala dei Giganti ; and we sym- 
pathize with the melancholy of the Author, whom one of the Sbirri awoke 
from his transporting dream by closing the gates of the Ducal Palace on 
him one hour—one brief inestimable hour—too soon. “ For the twilight,” 
says the voice of the Charmer, “ enlarged every portico, lengthened every 
colonnade, and increased the dimensions of the whole just as imagination 
desired. This faculty would have had full scope had 1 but remained one 
hour longer. The moon would then have gleamed on the gigantic forms 
of Mars and Neptune, and discovered the statues of ancient heroes 
emerging from the gloom of their niches.” 

From these moonlight dreams and poetical associations, the Traveller 
was awakened by finding himself in the Great Square, just lighted up, and 
all Venice assembling on its glittering pavement. The nobles were in 
their casoins, drinking coffee and playing trieze ; Turkish and Arme- 
nian, and Sclavonic, and Greek, were muttered in every corner. Here 
was a circle of Armenian priests and jewellers ; there were assembled the 
pliant Greek and smooth Dalmatian: here was just landed a Russian 
prince, with his dwarfs and his governors; and there was a grave Vene- 
tian magistrate stealing with his goddess under his arm, and skulking away 
through blind alleys and winding passages, unknown even to his family, 
where he could carry on his intrigues in inaccessible retreats, and in 
haunts unsuspected and undiscernible. Now the romantic and inquisitive 
Author of Vathek was in his element,—here rose in reality the Palace of 
the Five Senses ; not, indeed, on the hill of the Prep Horses, but in the 
city of the immortal Four,—here was everything of fair, and beautiful, 
and divine that his fancy had so long anticipated, and so often created ; 
and how long he would have lingered here, or how he would have escaped 
the thousand perils that surrounded him, masked in their false and 
delusive beauty, we dare not think ; but, fortunately for him, Madame de 
Rosenberg arrived, whisked him away with her, and set him down to 
coffee and the card table, where we will leave him till three in the morn- 
ing, hearing the sound so delightful to Venetian ears—Uno, due, tre, 
quatre, cinque, faute, cavalleo, re,—till the apartment echoed with no other 
syllables, and the guests participated in no other interests. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





MEMOIRS OF ICHTHYOSAURI AND PLESIOSAURI. 
By Tuomas Hawkins, Esa., F.G.S. 


THE announcement of any oryctological work must necessarily create 
deep interest and anxiety in the mind of every naturalist and philosopher ; 
to pry into the mysteries of departed ages, and the wonders of the past 
and future conditions of our globe, is the instinctive and gratifying exer- 
cise of the human mind. Indeed, under the guidance of sound judgment, 
and becoming humility, it expands alike the knowledge and faculties of 
man, as well as becomes the handmaid of virtue, liberality, and piety. 
But more especially will that interest and inquisitiveness be enhanced, 
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when the subject involves tle debris contained in the substrata of our own 
country, and the remains shrouded by the rocks from whence we derive 
the supplies requisite for the sumptuous erection and ornament of our pri- 
vate as well as public edifices. The contemplation of the Ichthyoi and 
Plesion sauroi even afford us an additional charm; they are peculiarly 
British—pre-eminently under our own protection, and bear an undoubted 
claim upon our national zeal and liberality. That great prodigy of 
natural science, the illustrious Cuvier, has himself awarded the palm to 
our countrymen for their labours in this department ; and the undeviating 
candour of the Baron has left on immortal record, that it is to the zeal of 
our virtuosi that the discovery, description, and classification of these rep- 
tiles is to be ascribed. The discovery of the Ichthyosaurus appertains to 
Sir Everard Home, and its name to Kenig; and although Sir Everard 
halted for'a time between two opinions, and would fain have designated them 
protrosauri, still the researches of our amateurs soon furnished materials 
for the firm establishment of the early nomenclature. ‘The Plesiosaurus is 
the fondling of Mr. Conybeare, and to which he has assigned the most 
seductive of all Homeric epithets, Dolichodeirus. Other names might be 
adduced to swell out our catalogue, as Buckland, Mantell, Lyell, &c. ; but 
their exertions and talents are too well known and appreciated to need an 
enumeration in advocating our pretensions to the Saurian conquest. Yet 
even by the co-operation of these distinguished geologists, the extraordinary 
sauri were known only by isolated detached fragments, and very imperfect 
specimens ; sufficient had been collected to determine the species, though 
not to point out with undeviating certainty the varieties of their race. 
Our knowledge of them was abundantly ample to screen the Altorf vertebra 
from Scheuchzer’s theory of anthropolites, but not to indicate them as 
the spoils of the Cheiroparamekostinus or the Hextarsostinus specifically. 
This difficulty has at length been surmounted by the indefatigable and dis- 
interested Hawkins; and no small degree of honest pride may we modestly 
foster, since the researches and assiduity of a fellow-citizen have effected 
such an advance in science by an immense sacrifice of time, of comfort, 
and of wealth. More particularly we rejoice that the paddles and hinder 
extremities, which were either totally absent, or exceedingly mutilated in 
all former specimens, are in the plates before us in most excellent order, 
and in the highest state of preservation, so much so, that they have fur- 
nished the means of assigning a peculiar and characteristic feature to each 
animal. This is a step further in our acquisitions than we could well hope 
to attain, and its importance may be estimated by the result to which our 
author was led, to compose a new name for each variety ; so that the an- 
cient Ichthyosaurus platyodon of Cuvier is now introduced as the I. Chi- 
rostrongulostinus, the I. Communis as I. Chiropolyostinus, the I. tenuiros- 
tris as I. Chirostrongulostinus, and the I. Intermedius as the I. Chiroparame- 
kostinus. We dislike exceedingly to quarrel with names, but these strongly 
remind us of the unmouthable words of the “ Memoria Technica.” The 
Plesiosauri have undergone a similar metempsychosis, and we opine on a 
more satisfactory and uniform plan than the former; but whether the ver- 
tebrae can be better distinguished now by their paddle names, than for- 
merly by their snout appellations, must be left for more practical geologists 
to decide. Perfect specimens were wanted, and the meed of praise is due 
to Mr. Hawkins for his zeal and perseverance in obviating the deficiency. 
The paramount necessity of possessing such entire remains may be deduced 
from the visionary ideas which have been propagated concerning, and the 
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egregious errors incident to calculating from, such as are mutilated and 
imperfect ; witness the carnivorous megalonyx, the Veronese Ichthyolites, 
&ce. We have the instance of Conybeare’s having originally drawn the 
Plesiosaurus—his dolichodeirus—with a short neck ; and even to the pre- 
sent day, Dr. Buckland’s Megalosaurus is contracted by one into thirty feet 
long, expanded by a second to fifty-five feet, and a third, like a boy tugging 
at his India-rubber, stretches the same animal to seventy feet, or upwards 
should occasion require it, and his book gain a more speedy sale by the 
wonderful tale. All these special pleaders, of course, proceed upon some 
fancied analogy; but speculation is an injury to true science, and tends to 
the discredit of their actual determinations. 

The subject of the volume before us is intended to disseminate the know- 
ledge of the immensely valuable and interesting specimens of Ichthyosauri 
and Plesiosauri now in the cabinet of the author, and which have justly 
elicited from the oryctologists of our times the most unbounded applause, 
as well as furnished the best foundations upon which the superstructure of 
this branch of the science may ultimately be reared. Some parts of the 
production are decidedly singular and humorous, attributable no doubt to 
Shakspearean dreams of youth, and too great a desire to soften down the 
asperities of science, and render his work acceptable to the general reader. 
He has, however, volunteered to supply the place of Hiram in bequeathing 
lias stone and gold; and although he may have failed as a “ Sampson” to 
consummate the edifice, yet we hope some Solomon may soon arise to erect 
it a temple tothe Lord. We feel constrained to repress every playful sen- 
timent, when we view the magnificence of the plates, and the sumptuous 
liberality of Mr. H.'s “ Lares,’ in preparing them for the public service. 
They are the most beautifully executed delineations we have ever beheld 
in any geological work, and alike do credit to the projector's enthusiasm, 
and O’Neill’s lithographic skill. They rival the head of the Cheiropolyos- 
tinus itself, which is valued in the mind of its kind master at a “‘ necklace of 
Oriental pearls!” The descriptions of the Lyme and Street stratifications 
are minute, useful, and interesting ; and the anatomical analysis of the 
wonderful oviparous reptiles is scientific, and, we presume, accurate. This 
division of the work would most indubitably have proved of infinite service 
to M. Gaillardeau in classing his anomalous Luneville discovery in a strata 
coeval, to mention the least point of analogy, with the blue lias of Lyme. 

In asecond edition we should recommend a revisal of the Orthography 
of the new Nomenclature, the classification of the Scarborough “ Goliah,” 
and plates of the four omitted Plesiosauri. 

In the mean time we urge Mr. Hawkins to prosecute his researches with 
unabated vigour and accustomed liberality. He has every inducement to 
incite him, for already his collection appears to be, sui generis, unrivalled, 
occupying more than four thousand superficial feet, and is in weight above 
twenty tons. As we love soaring imagery and extraordinary schesis, we 
will mount a Pterodactyle, that rara avis in terris, and take an airing whilst 
cogitating on the pristine world of Hawkins, who, in spite of all Cuvier’s 
hypothetic theory of, Asia and New Holland becoming sportive, still per- 
sists in a planet ante-human : 


‘¢ Tchthyosauri and Plesiosauri filled up cattle, and over all the earth, and upon 
the measure of their years long’ere Eden every creeping thing. 
was planted, and the dominion of the man, ‘“*Theirs was the pre-Adamite—the 
made of the red earth, acknowledged over just emerged from chaos—planet, through 
the fish of the sea, fowl of the air, and periods known only to God Almighty. 
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Theirs an eltrich world uninhabitate, sun- remembered our nag is the former), Ptero- 
less and moonless, and searedinthe angry dactyles—those more than vampire mon- 
light of supernal fire (Query, candle  sters, which had solitary occupation of 
light!) ; theirs a fierce anark thing scorch- the wastes of sand, when black night fell 
ed to a horrible shadow; and they were down upon them, were an after thought : 
the horrible chimeras—inexplicable and they followed at the heels of the former, 
wonderful incarnations of the myriad and when they did come to scare solitude 
generations of the after times, which at the sound of wing and the fish of the 
denned that dreadful earth alone. The _ sea, ’twas the herding together of furies 
sometime terran, sometimes oceanic (be it that hunted in a leash.” 


We are rather inclined to doubt that the Pterodactyle followed at the 
heels, or succeeded the Saurians, since the Manheim specimen was derived 
from the grey rocks at Aichstedt, which, like the lias, we presume to be 
of the Jurassic strata. . 





HISTORY OF WINES. 
(Concluded from p. 11.) 


IN the arrondissement of Lyons, the most noted wine is the Cote Rotie. 
It is grown near Ampuis, and is esteemed one of the finest wines in France. 
The quantity produced is very small; it is remarkable for the excellence 
of its colour, clearness, strength, and perfume ; having the sweet odour of 
the violet, and is much improved by a voyage. ‘The best white wine is 
that of Condrieu, grown at St.Colombe. It is very delicious, and eagerly 
bought up by the merchants. The wine is made from the plant called 
vionnier. We must leave the wines of the Isere, of Grenoble, Vaucluse, 
and Avignon, none of which are of the first quality ; though those made 
where the Grenache and Alicant grape predominate, are remarkable for 
their bouquet and flavour. The wines of Narbonne are hot and high co- 
loured, and are all used in the distillery ; but the wines of Lemoux are, by 
some, preferred to Bourdeaux and Burgundy. Montpelier produces the 
wine called St. George d’Orgues. This is exported to Italy, and is called 
one of the wines de Cargaison. The Muscadine wines of this department 
are divided into two qualities—the first comprehend the Frontignan, and 
the Lunel—these are luscious and sweet. The quantity grown is small. 
Muscatel,* grown at Bezieres, ranks next. In this part of France the 
vines are planted among the olives, and the wine is little esteemed ; but 
they are exported to places in the Mediterranean. The Roussillon is grown 
in the department of the Pyrenées Orientales, near Perpignan and Ceret ; 
it is a wine highly esteemed in Spain and in the North. The Malvasia 
and Macabeo wines are made by one or two persons only, and seldom ex- 
posed to sale. The Muscadines keep a long time. A French gentleman 
had in his cellar some that was made the year of the treaty between France 
and Spain, 1659: it was quite sound. ‘The wines of Poix, in the Lower 
Pyrenees, are good, great attention is paid to them. The vintages at Guran- 
con are sometimes prolonged to November, or even December. But we 
must hasten on to the vineyards of Gascony, and the banks of the Garonne. 
The extent of vineyard ground in the department of the Gironde, is no 
less than 137,002 hectares ; their total productions 2,205,1076 hectalitres, 
valued at no less a sum than 49,177,454 francs. Of these nearly two 
millions of hectalitres are exported ; but it is also computed that one-third 





* The Muscadine grapes are ffid at the foot of the tree after they are gathered, 
which is after the dew is evaporated, till they are dried and shriyelled, and then they 
are trodden and pressed. Some let the fruit dry on the stem, 
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more is exported from Bourdeaux than is grown in that province. This is 
drawn by the merchants from Spain, and from other departments in France, 
to mingle with the juice of their own grape, and adapt it to the foreign 
markets. 

The inferior and secondary wines of Bordeaux are so little known to 
Englishmen, and so few ever come to this country under their own names, 
that it seems hardly worth while entering into any detail concerning them. 
We shall therefore pass over the wines of Blaze, and of the Palus of 
Dordogne, and the canton of Bourg,* and the hill wines, which are divided 
into ‘vins fins,’ and ‘vins de cétes ;’ the common wines are bottled in a 
year or two after vintage, the superior not for five or six, or even twelve 
years. ‘The wines gain in price every year, for five years after being 
bottled, 50 francs per ton, and the best sorts more. The prime St. Emilian, 
Cenon, and Barbe Blanche, at twelve years old, sell for three francs and 
a half the bottle. ‘The wines of the Palus are degenerated, but are much 
improved by age and a sea voyage ; they are what the French call a little 
mous, and rough, and should be kept seven or eight years in the wood. 
The district of the Graves is so called from its gravelly soil, it lies on the 
left bank of the Garonne, and produces a very delicate wine. Generally 
speaking, they are superior to the wines of Medoc in strength, but inferior 
in raciness and bouquet. The Chateau Haut Brion, is one of the finest, the 
flavour resembles burning sealing-wax. The bouquet savours of the violet 
and raspberry. The south district of Bourdelais is the Medoc, the most im- 
portant of all for its extent and the quality of its produce. The Medoc 
district is an immense triangular plain, divided on the side of the Garonne 
by small hills, which produce the best wine. The soil is light and sandy, 
and covered with small oval flints. A sea voyage (fatal to some of the 
finest wines in France), improves the produce of the Gironde ; but there 
is a defect in the wines of Medoc, which is, that they tend to decomposition 
in sixteen or seventeen years. The wines from the Commune of Ludon 
are great favourites with the Dutch, who like high colour, raciness, and 
aromatic taste, and they are free from tartness. Cantenac, the fifth com- 
mune (for we overpass those of inferior quality), is remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of its vintage, which rivals the best in Medoc. The vines of 
Margaux are the most esteemed in the whole tract. The soil is very flinty : 
here the famous Chateau Margauz is grown: about eighty tons of the first 
growth are made, and twenty of the second: the wine of the first quality 
is seldom found genuine in England, and comes metamorphosed out of the 
London merchant's cellar. It is strong without being heady, has:a rich 
colour, and a soft bouquet, and it is said to possess one admirable quality 
—it leaves the mouth cool. Chateau Margaux, Chateau Latour, and 
Chateau Lafitte, all sell in England at about the same price. The wines 
are classed by the brokers, who decide to which class the wine of each 
grower shall belong. The St. Julien which is the eighteenth commune, 
produces a wine inferior to the Margaux, with a peculiar bouquet, that dis- 
tinguishes it from any other. In the nineteenth commune, that of St. 
Lambert, is made the famous wine of Chateau Latour. It is distinguished 
from the Chateau Lafitte by superior body and consistence ; but it should 
be kept a year longer in the wood than the Lafitte. The vine grows ona 





* The vine plants most cultivated in Bourg, are the merlot, petite chalosse noire, 
carminet, mancin, teinturier, verdot, bochet, and others. The merlot, carbenet, ver- 
dot, balouzat ; massoutel grapes, make the Graves Wines which are grown on five dif. 
ferent sites. 
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sand and gravel. It is all purchased for England.) About eighty tons are 
made, it is not so fine as Lafitte. In the Commune of Pouillac is grown 
the incomparable Chateau Lafitte: of this about one hundred tons are made, 
all consumed in England. It is lighter than the Latour. The wine next 
in quality is the Branne-Mouton, of which the produce is above one hun- 
dred tuns. ‘The mean product of the red Medoc wines is 37,660 tuns : 
the first class sells for about 2300 francs the tun. In the fifth year the 
prices are double the first. 

The finest wines are never sent to England in a pure state. The English 
palate is very vitiated ; and since the detestable Methuen Treaty has lost all 
its delicacy and taste. Consequently, strong red Hermitage, and Roussillon, 
and Beni Carlos from Spain, and pure alcohol, are poured in to the extent 
of twenty-four per cent, destroying all the delicacy of the flavour, and in- 
juring the salutary quality of the wine. Adulteration to serious extent 
exists in the cellars of Bourdeaux. Inferior wines are mixed with the 
best, and false stamps are put on the bottles. 

The wines in Medoc and Grave are planted three feet from each 
other each way; and the stem is allowed to attain a foot in height. 
To the stakes are joined horizontal laths, and the branches are extended 
on them. The plough is used between the rows three or four times 
in the year. The best white wines are all grown in the Graves; they 
are divided into dry and luscious. The Sauterne, Pontac, Barsac, 
Preignac, and Carbonieux are the finest. The price augments with 
age, so that these wines will sell at even 4000 francs the tun. In the 
Commune of Ordonnac, is a small vineyard of only eight hectares in 
extent, belonging to the ancient Abbey of Ile, the produce of which has a 
fine odour of roses, and sells high. 'The white wine vines are planted in 
joalles, in rows six feet and a half from another range. The wine called 
Claret, is a mixture of different sorts—of Beni Carlos and Bourdeaux—Lan- 
guedoc wine and Bourdeax—Hermitage, Alicant, Roussillon and Bourdeaux, 
and always spirit of wine in addition, for John Bull likes to make his Claret 
as much like Port as possible. In fine seasons the Haut-brion, Branne 
Mouton, La Rose, Rozan, and other wines, approach closely to those of 
the first quality, and are often exported as such. The wines of Bergerac 
are much drank in Holland. 

The wines of Cahors, though good, are so little known here that it is 
useless to enlarge on them. ‘The Moselle wines are now chiefly German ; 
as that department of the Rhine has been taken from France. On the 
Meuse, some wines of the first class are produced from the Pineau noir. 
In the department of the Meurthe, (part of old Lorraine), the quantity of 
juice given out of the vine, is enormous. The Curate of Achain declares 
that he has often obtained two hundred hectolitres per hectare! The red 
wines of Anjou are very good, though not known abroad, and the white 
excellent. In Berri, a good white wine is grown, called Moustille, like 
Chablis. ‘The wines of Corréze (Bas Limousin) are good and keep well. 
Near Tours, wine of a common class is grown: that of joué is the best. 
The department of the Jura produces tolerable wines, that are exported to 
Switzerland, Russia, and Germany. We remember enjoying some excel- 
lent wine at Poligny, and find it to be in great repute. The wines of the 
Landes, which are on vast plains of sand bordering the gulf of Gascony, 
are inferior ; the vines are buried up by the encroachments of the sand, 
and have to be transplanted every ten years. The Bourbonnais and 

Nivernais produce inferior wines. At Moulins they make a species called 
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vin fou, or mad wine. The vine district of the Seime, is large in extent, 
and the produce great, but the quality inferior. It produces 1849,718 hec- 
tolitres. In the 15th century, Mantes was noted for its wine, as among the 
best in France: it resembled Bourdeaux : but when the vineyard of the 
Celestins was grubbed up,'the wines fell in repute—so much for France. 
We must be very brief indeed in our remarks on the vineyards of Italy 

and Spain. The latter country would equal the growth of France with 
equal cultivation, for the soil and climate are both most favourable. We 
have little from Spain but the hot Sherries, and the luscious Malaga, but it 
produces the finest red wines. The Val de Pejias or Valley of Stones grown 
in La Mancha, is excellent ; the vineyard is on the estate of the Duke of 
_ St. Carlos ; it sells only for 37. 10s. per pipe. Mr. Inglis thinks that an 
English merchant going with wine staves to La Mancha, just befere the 
vintage, might secure some of the finest wines on earth, suitable to the 
English taste. From Valencia the Beni Carlos is exported to mix with 
Claret and Port. At Alicant fine ‘ Vino Tinto,’ red sweet wine, is grown ; 
it comes from the tinti//a plant. Here from the extreme heat and driness 
of the climate, extensive reservoirs are made, and the vines are irrigated. 
Murcia produces chiefly vins de liqueur. Andalusia is the province where 
the wines esteemed by foreigners are made. The Tinto di Rota is a good 
red wine—they flavour their wine here with fruit; the one in which 
cherries are mixed, is called Guindre; they also put roasted pears into 
wine, hence the saying, 

El vino de las peras 

Dalo a quien bien quieras. 

Give the wine of pears 

To him, who your love bears. 


The Malaga Xeres approaches the real sherries in excellence: the 
Americans trade much with this city ; they have given as much as 2001. 
for a cask of old Malaga Sherry. Of Sherry from Xeres, about 40,000 
pipes was made in 1829, about 18,000 butts were shipped, varying from 
151. to 651. the butt. Brown Sherries are made by boiling, the different 
shades of colour are all produced by mixture of boiled wine, and therefore 
the pale are the most pure. A butt of pale Sherry is reduced by boiling 
to a fifth part, by which time it has acquired its deep rich brown colour. © 
The boiled wine is made from a cheap grape, and is used chiefly for the 
English markets! with the addition of some Cape wine, and other cheap 
ingredients. Sherry sells in England from 58/. to more than 100/. the butt. 

Paxarete is made at an ancient monastery near Xeres. The red Tinto 
di Rota (Tent) is made at a vineyard five leagues from Cadiz, of a grape 
that is said to be coloured all through. The Spanish wines are now 
encroaching much on the Portuguese, and are expected to rival the finest 
produce of France. Vidonia is a Teneriffe wine: it is a corruption of 
Verdona, a green wine of good body exported to the West Indies, and 
greatly improves by age in warm climates. The Canaries send us about 
1,000 tons of wine yearly ; they are inferior to the growth of Madeira. 
In Ashley's Collection of Early Voyages, is one by a person named Nicols ; 
he lived eight years in the Canaries ; he says the Island of ‘Teneriffe pro- 
duces three sorts of wine, Canary, Malvasia, and Verdona, which may all 
go under the denomination of ‘Sack.’ The term of Sack, therefore, was 
applied neither to sweet nor dry wines exclusively, but to Canary, Xeres, 
or Malaga. In old Spanish Dictionaries, Sack is given—‘ Vino de Canaries ;”” 
hence it was Canary Sack, Xeres Sack, or Malaga Sack.—This for the 
Shakspeare Commentators. 
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We have no time to stop on the banks of old father Rhine,x or take a 
long glass of his Johannisberg, or his Rudisheim, or his not less illustrious 
Hochheim ;+ but just swallowing a small half pint of Augensheimer with our 
excellent friend Professor Wyttebach of Treves, “ sweeter than Virgin's 
milk,” (lieb frauen milch) we pass on, happy that we need not stint our- 
selves in quantity, as gout is unknown on the banks of the Rhine, and 
Vinum Mosellanum, est in omni tempore sanum,” and so we may take our 
Asmanhauser or Gruenhiiuser as we like. We pass over Switzerland, just 
sipping a glass of the Chiavenna of the Grisons, and the la Marque of 
Martigny; and the ‘Wine of Blood’ which Basle boasts, made on the 
field where, in the time of Louis XI, 1,600 Switzers met 30,000 French, 
and fell at length only of fatigue. And lo! we find ourselves in the Land of 
Song— 





O’er the Alps we fly 
Fir’d with ideas of fair Italy. 

The best wines are in the kingdom of Naples. The Lacryma Christi, 
as its name imports, was a vin de Liqueur, sweet, rich, and of exquisite 
flavour. What is usually imported or drank now, is of very inferior 
quality, the best is grown at Galitta. Vino Greco is of a fine colour, and 
rich perfume, grown near Vesuvius. In the Roman States, the Albano is 
good : and the Monte Fiascone, grown near the Lago Bolsena, called from 
a well known story, ‘ Est Est.’ Orviéto produces fine Muscadines. If we 
believe the proverb, Vicenza was once noted for its grape-—“The wine of 
Vicenza, the bread of Padua, the tripe of Treviso, and the courtezans of 
Venice’ —were formerly said to be the best of their kind. They now seem 
all gone, except the tripe; the wine has become acid, the bread sour, and 
the Venetian ladies a little musty. Thank God! the tripe still holds good. 
Tuscany is the country of the vine (the peasants’ oath is ‘ Corpo di Bacco !)’ 
and the management of the vineyards is more attended to than elsewhere. 
The red wine of Chianti is drank by all English travellers ; the Aleatico is 
a rich red Muscadine. The Monte Pulciano has killed an immense number. 
of the clergy ; and though a Vino Santo, should be avoided by all who 
desire to attain a fat bishopric. Red Florence wine used to be commonly 
imported into England in better days. See our old plays and journals ; 
now not a cask comes, nothing but that infernal beverage denominated 
‘Port.’ Asti affords a delicious effervescing wine. The Marsala of Sicily 
is a good wine, until brandied for us : and there are numerous vintages, very 
good, but totally unknown, scattered over that delightful country. But 
“ revenons A nos moutons!’ let us come to Portugal at last. The varieties 
of grapes in Italy are endless ; the Mammolo at Florence ; the Canajuoul, 





* The vineyards on the Rhine are very ancient : by some writers their introduction 
is attributed to the Emperor Probus about the year 280. At Coblentz the soil first 
becomes well adapted to the vine. We will give the quality of soil on which Bacchus 
loves to build his bowers. Decomposed granite and quartz is highly favourable with 
basalt. Marl mingled with pebbles—dolenite—variegated sandstone in decompo- 
sition. Shell marl and schistous marl, yields a fertile soil for the vine. The Ger- 
mans are the only people who dress their vines with strong manures. 

t+ The true Hochheim, once the property of General Kellerman, was grown only 
on eight acres, each acre producing 4,000 plants ; the produce is about twelve casks, 
worth 150/. each. The Moselle, with a Frontignan flavour, common in the tables 
in London, is of the vintage of Brauneberg. These wines are Jess acid than 
Sauturne, Barsac, or the Graves, and are not brandied. The age to which the weak 
Rhine wines keep, as compared to all others, is unaccountable ; they are possessed of 
inextinguishable vitality, and set all rivalry at defiance. 
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a black variety; the Moscatello from Mosca a fly, from the ancient 
Apiane wines ; the Barbarossa or red beard ; the Malvagia, from Greece. 
The Chianti comes from the vite bassa, or creeping vine. 

The Government of England, believing in the doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood, and being deeply sensible about a century since of the humi- 
dity of our climate, the coldness of our seasons, and the dejection of our 
spirits, with great humanity and consideration, thought it would be to the 
advantage of the community to swallow ever and anon, certain portions of 
liquid fire, to exhilarate their spirits, assist their digestion, and improve 
their patriotism. Hence the blessed Methuen treaty ; which effectually 
prevented us ever drinking Port Wine ; but substituted a synonymous sub- 
stance more suited to our health and dispositions, formed of fig brandy, 
logwood shavings, mouldy cyder, elderberries, sal tartar, gum dragon, 
sloes, cud-bear, catechu, and alum—a pleasing variety being sometimes 
procured by oak bark, burnt corn, Brazil wood, privet, beetroot, turnsole, 
and acetate of lead. From these salutary substances the health and 
strength which Englishmen enjoy over people of other nations is to be 
attributed ; and this is the great cause of their attachment to their native 
country, and to a Government so anxious to provide for the health of its 
subjects. ‘ll buon vino fa buon sangue.’ As none of our readers probably 
ever tasted Port, we will inform them, on the authority of Mr. Cyrus Red- 
ding, what it is— Dining a few years ago with a diplomatic character 
belonging to Portugal, I drank Port Wine for the first time, and a better 
wine | never believe to have tasted. It was a wine called “ Vinhos Sepa- 
rados;" not an export wine. It was not what the French call of 
the first class. It wanted the delicacy of the highest wines of France, 
but it was every thing that could be desired—stomachic, mellow, of good 
strength and colour. It had been brought over from Lisbon out of the wine 
sent there to be consumed by the better classes in the country. It had not 
been treated with elderberries to deepen its colour, not mingled with Beni 
Carlos in the English market. No bad Portuguese brandy had so far changed 
the nature of the wine, that its parent soil would have deemed it an 
abortion.’ —The increase of importation is extraordinary. 


Tuns. 
Wines imported from 1700 to 1710 81,293 
1800 1810 222,022 


In 1756 a monopoly of the wine country was given to a Company, with 
a charter obtained through the Marquess of Pombal, whose wines they 
took in return ; and this Company very gratefully created such a wine as the 
world never saw before, especially when improved by their brethren the 
merchants in London; so that a vast quantity more is sold, than Oporto 
has ever been able to export. Five-eighths of the wine brought to England, 
is so bad, and is such a medley of ill-flavoured heterogeneous substances, 
bad Portuguese brandy, and other matters, that any person may increase 
one pipe to three by the addition of unexciseable articles, without any fresh 
injury to the appearance of the wine. Brandy or alcohol never mixes 
perfectly with wine. Hence we drink, not brandy and water, for that would 
be bearable, but brandy and wine, a liquor that would have made ‘ Thor’ 
himself drunk, and occasioned many violent head aches in thecelestial 
Halls of Odin. The brandy destroys all distinction between first and 
second growths. The Company discovered that one class of wine alone 
was beneficial to them; they therefore levelled the superior growths, and 
amalgamated the white wine manufacture into the common hotch-potch or 
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bruising tub. From the Land's End to Caithness, says Mr. Redding, it is 
mortifying to discover that nothing is to be met with but a coarse brandied 
product, which in any other region but this, would be flung into the still. 
In some years, 27,000 tuns of Port wine have been imported into Eng- 
land, and in them, 162,000 gallons of liquid fire have been inserted, for 
the Portuguese brandy is execrable. Between 1750 and 1755, a pipe of 
the best Oporto wine could be bought for 2/7. 16s. so low had these wines 
fallen. In 1767 to 1810 during the war, was the Company's triumph ; in 
1801 the importation reached 28,669 tuns. For then we fought and 
drank, and drank and fought, 


‘* Fought all our battles o’er again, 
And thrice we routed all our foes, and thrice we slew the slain.’’ 


In 1831 it fell to 11,639, and we hope it will soon descend to zero. The 
best Port wine of the High Douro, is produced at Pezo da Regna, and 
resembles Céte Rotie. Bucellas is a delicate wine grown near Lisbon ; 
and is spoiled by being brandied. In every way this destructive monopoly 
acted, not only by the wines being spoiled, but by infamously enhancing 
them in price. We have said, a pipe in 1750 could be bought for 2/. 16s. ; 
now, with the quality as bad as careless fermentation and brandy can 
make it, it sells for 40 to 45/. sterling; thus the English, who are as 
generous in disposition, as noble in principle, and refined in taste, have a 
penchant, not only for bad, but (good creatures!) for dear wine ; and the 
Portuguese merchants, assisted by their brethren here, are kind enough to 
indulge them in their taste. Our word ‘ vile’ no longer includes cheapness 
in its meaning. The Madeira grape is probably the Malvasia grape of 
Candia. Wine was exported from the island before 1460: the soil is a red 
and yellow tufa, mingled with clay and volcanic cinders. The varieties of the 
grape are Malvasia, Pergola, T'inta Bastardo, Muscatel, Vidogna, Cercidl or 
Esganuacao, &c. ; the vines are planted in front of the houses, and conducted 
on trellis work ; sometimes.trained up chesnut trees. Wine is made at an 
elevation of 2000 feet; the Cercial or Sercial, is a variety of the hock 
grape, it is the last that ripens, only 45 pipes of it are grown. The Tinto 
is a fine wine resembling Burgundy. There is only one vineyard of Malmsey, 
which the Jesuits hold. The whole produce of the island is about 25,000 
pipes, of which 3000 are of fine quality ; and about 5000 come to England. 
Sending Madeira to the East Indies is found to be an useless expense; a 
perfect decomposition of the saccharine principle must be produced by heat 
and motion. This must not be done too suddenly, a year is the least period 
to effect the process. In Madeira, they plunge bottles well corked into dung 
fermenting, and in a few months the maturity of a voyage is attained. A 
pipe of Madeira has been attached to the beam of a steam engine, in the 
engine house, where the temperature is high, and the motion continual, and 
in a year it could not be known from the choicest East India. Madeira 
has not yet been drank too old ; it perfects itself by age. No adulteration 
‘takes place in that of the first growth ; but almonds and various additions 
are used to bring up the inferior growth to the standard of the first. 

We wish we had room to dilate on the choice of cellarage, on the bottling, 
corking, and preservation of wine ; to give directions on the proper age 
in which it should be drank, or to discourse on its mellowing, like a fine 

_ painting of Titian, under the gentle smile of Time :—but all this we must 
leave to other and happier amateurs of the grape. We cannot however con- 
clude without once more impressing on our readers the extensive and infa- 
mous practice of adulteration, the disgrace of England, which calls aloud for 
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the interference of government. Why should not bad wine be censurable, 
as well as bad fish, or bad meat, or bad flour, or ladies of bad reputation ? 
Why should not brandied wine be branded? Sherry, when imported, is 
mingled with Cape wine and cheap brandy, the washings of the brandy 
casks, sugar candy, bitter almonds, and other ingredients ; and the colour, 
if too high, is taken out by lamb’s blood ; gum benzoin counterfeits the 
colour of brown sherry. The white is tempered in a large vat, and sold 
out in bottles of fifteen to the dozen, on which a profit is made of twelve 
shillings on every dozen sold as pale sherry ; and yet wine merchants have 
the audacity to go to church ; and some have been known even to say 
grace, before a dinner that they themselves have rendered poisonous ! 
Three-fourths of the wines of England, might easily be made without a 
grain of the grape at all. A person of the name of Le Grand, proposed 
to give wine (not from the grape,) the same ‘apparent qualities as if it had 
been, by citric and oxanic acips. Brandy, cider, sugar, tartaric acid, 
logwood ‘and elderberries, and alum in due proportions, would make a 
beverage not distinguishable from a vast deal drank in this country, under 
the name of wine ; in fact, quantities are made. Bourdeaux wine in Eng- 
land, and Bourdeaux wine in Bourdeaux, scarcely resemble each other. 
The Hermitage and strong wines destroy the aroma, and therefore rasp- 
berry-vinegar, and orris-root, are used to restore it. The cheap Claret 
sold in London, is from a wretched French wine sold at a few sous a 
bottle, mingled with a rough cider, and coloured with cochineal, and turn- 
sole. New Claret is baked in the oven to make it resemble old, and 
Port wine is boiled to make it deposit a crust. As for Champagne, the 
very bottles are bought up for the purpose of filling with gooseberry wine, 
and then corked to resemble Champagne. The most wretched wine that 
could be bought in the country at a franc a bottle, is imported, to throw 
out the wine, and fill the bottles with Champagne from the gooseberry, on 
which a profit of fifty shillings a dozen is made. In France, Champagne 


is never adulterated by the grower, and it could not be bought at the. 


vineyard at the price it is offered in London, after paying duty, carriage, 
&c. by the generous vendor at the Colonnade and elsewhere. This is the 
wine that gives rise to the wit, and the delicate and high polish of the 
conversation at the Lord Mayor's dinner ; and inspires such an ingenuous 
blush, and bestows such a modest retiring grace on the frequenters of the 
suburban shades at Vauxhall, about the time when ‘ Cynthia pales her 
ineffectual fires ; and other fires of a different kind arise. We shall now 
end our fermentation, by giving in a clear table, the compound which the 
country wine merchants, and the numerous advertisers in London, pass off 
for Port, and the profit that accrues to them from their ungodly devices : 
2 pipes of Beni Carlos, 38/7. ; 2 pipes of Figueras, 45/.; 15 pipes of red 
Cape, 32/.; 14 pipes of strong Port, 76/.; 1 pipe of common Port, 637. ; 
Mountain, 60/.; Brandy Cowe, 20/.; colouring matter, 3/.; salt of 
tartar, 25 lbs.; gum dragon, 3 lbs.; bilberries, berry-dye, &c.; which 
produces 8 pipes of Port ; 920 gallons; value, 4007. Thus we have eight 
pipes of superior Port, made according to the most approved plan, which 
stood the advertising scoundrel of a dealer in 50/. per pipe, every expense 
included, and which if drawn off in bottles, would cost 16s. 9d. per dozen. 
Another approved receipt is, 45 gallons of Cider, 6 of Brandy, 8 of Port 
wine, 2 of Sloes. If the colour is not good, tincture of red sanders or cud- 
bear is added; this may be bottled in a few days, and a tea-spoonful of 
catechu added to give a crust. The ends of the corks are dipped in de- 
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coctions of Brazil wood, and alum, oak-bark, elder, Brazil-wood, privet, 
beet, and turnsole, are used at discretion. We can no longer say, ‘ In vino 
veritas ;’ the proverb is worn out ; but as we are willing to leave off in good 
humour, as becometh a lover of the grape, we shall invoke the spirit of our 
old friend, the renowned Panyasis ; and command him to come from the 
Elysian Fields, where Port wine is never drank, except at state dinners of 
the great Infernal Monarch himself, where it is handed about in asbestos 
cups, diluted with a small quantity of water from the Styx, and even this 
goes by the name of Vin d’Angleterre. Ata judges’ dinner, when Minos 
and Rhadamanthus dine with the King, it is drunk pure to elear the 
brain. Pluto was overheard lately on one of these occasions—‘ I agree 
with the great and good Dr. Johnson—Port for men!’ the guests 
smiled—it was a dinner of the grand cross; they all seemed to add—‘ and 
brandy for heroes.’ We shall repeat some lines of the Great Poet for our 
edification ; as it is evident that he knew what a good glass of wine was, 
and further, knew when it was time to leave. off. 

Ipjrac pev yaperes r’éXaxor, kat edppoves “Qpac 

Moipay, cat Acdvucos épi/3popos, oirep Ereviar. 

Tois S’émt, Kurpoyévera Bea Adxe Kal Acdyvaos. 

“Eva re xaddcoros Toros dvdpace yiverat oivov, 

“Eres pey rivot, cal arorporos oikad’ arédOor, 

Aaros ard yuxepijs, ovk dv Tore Thyart KUpoas. 

ANN’ Gre rus proipns rpirarns pds pérpoy éXavbvor 

Tlivwy &Srepéws* rére & “YBoros aica cat” Arns 

Tuvérar dpyaded, caxa 8 avOpwroe drager 

"AAG, wérov, pérpov yap éxets yuKEpoio roroio, 

"Lreiye Tapa pynorihy Gdoyxor, Kopige 8° ératpows. 

Acidia yap, rpirarns potions pedupdeos oivov 

Thevopévns, ph o° UBpes évi gpeot Ovpdy aépon. 

*EoO ois re Eevioeor, kaxiy Onoece reXeuTHy, 

ANN’ drift Kal rave rodvy Torov. 





Let the first goblet to the Graces flow 

And joyous Hours, and him who gave to know 
The golden grape; the Cyprian Goddess claims 
The second draught that in the flagon flames. 
Sweet is the temperate cup, sweet the return 
To our dear home, ere angry passions burn. 
But if thy lip thrice the capacious bowl 

Hath emptied, nought thy feelings can control. 
Dark Furies rise, and sorrow comes, and care, 
And ills repentance can but half repair. 

But thou, discreeter friend, the bottle done, 
Lead thy companions safely home ; then run 
To thy dear wife, who anxious waits to see 
Her sober husband at the hour of three. 

For much I fear your big three-bottled men 
Their oaths, their plots, and bets of five to ten. 
But wiser thou, the reckoning duly paid, 
Move off in time, of no police afraid. 

So may thy nightly revels never know 

The soberiug watch-house, or Sir Richard Roe. 
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THE RECORD COMMISSION. 
No. III. Concluded. 


The Parliamentary Writs, and Writs of Military Service.—2 vols, 1827-1834. 

THESE volumes form part of one of the most extensive series of publications 
meditated by the late Commissioners of Records. The design originated with Sir 
Francis Palgrave, the Editor of these volumes, and was intended to comprehend a 
complete collection of the existing Records in any degree relating to the composition 
and proceedings of the deliberative portions of our Legislature, from the earliest period, 
down to the accession of Henry VIII. 

In a paper laid before the Commissioners in the beginning of the year 1822, Sir 
Francis Palgrave, then Mr. Cohen, detailed a general outline of his plan, and recom- 
mended the publication of all the Parliamentary Petitions and Rolls, and all Records 
of proceedings in inferior Courts, but which had originated in Parliament, or before the 
the great Council, whose jurisdiction, he stated, was blended with that of the Lords of 
Parliament, soas to be scarcely distinguishabletherefrom. Mr. Cohen further represented 
that these documents would be but mutilated and incomplete, without the addition of 
a complete series of Parliamentary Writs, comprehending one writ of summons, of 
election, and for wages, relating to each Parliament, together with Writs of Proroga- 
tion and Resummons. He also stated that ‘‘ Lists or Calendars must be added, con- 
taining the names of all who were summoned or returned, and of the manucaptors of 
the Commons; and all special returns should be printed at full length.’’ These 
documents, it was represented, would form a substantive and independent portion of 
a work which could be begun and completed by itself; but Mr. Cohen further pointed 
out, that, inasmuch as Parliament was a Common Law Court, its foundation must be 
sought in the institutions of the Common Law, and ‘as the Inferior Legislative and 
Remedial Courts of the Common Law reflect the organization of Parliament, the 
development of the rise and progress of these mesne jurisdictions, will afford the best 
commentary upon the history of the Supreme Remedial and Legislative Court in the 
Kingdom.”’ Without pausing to inquire into the accuracy of this opinion, which, 
although taken for granted by Mr. Cohen, appears to be exceedingly questionable, we 
shall merely point out, that the Courts referred to, were the Court Leet, and View of 
Frank Pledge, the Leet of the Hundred, Leets of Manors and Burgesses in ancient 
demesnes, the County Court and Eyre, and the Courts of the more considerable 
towns, as London, York, &c. Travelling even beyond this wide field of inquiry, Mr. 
Cohen recommended the addition of Records relating to Remedial and Legislative 
Assemblies, whether called by the name of Parliament, or bearing some affinity thereto ; 
as, for instance, the Parliament of Ireland, the Courts of our Islands in the Channel, of 
the Isle of Man, and other similar jurisdictions. Mr. Cohen further proposed that the 
contemplated collection should be completed by an Appendix of miscellaneous matter, 
not of Record, but illustrating the ancient polity of England, under which description 
he ranged, extracts from historians, the Anglo-Saxon Laws, with an English transla- 
tion, Anglo-Saxon Charters, and extracts from the Codes of Northern Nations, 
relating to Institutions and Courts analogous to those of England. 

The mere announcement of a plan so extensive was sufficient to ensure its rejection. 
It was one of those visions of the day-time, those vanities of the imagination, in which 
contemplative men indulge too frequently and too freely. These brilliant impos- 
sibilities look well upon paper, they have a captivating appearance, they are ‘ full of 
sound and fury,’ but they ‘ signify nothing ; ’—nothing, that is, which the men of our 
generation can achieve. Entangled in the meshes of a web so vast, the ardent student 
toils in vain. Human life is not long enough, human strength not strong enough, to 
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carry into execution such mighty plans. After a few years of exertion, the enthusiast 
passes from the scene, leaving.behind him, as the product of his deadly labour, a mass 
of shapeless and unfinished materials, which no other hand can weave into the form 
originally designed. 

Impossible of achievement, as Mr. Cohen’s scheme palpably was, it yet bore the 
impress of talent, and of no ordinary acquaintance with the subject of Parliamentary ~ 
Records. These circumstances created in the Commissioners a desire to secure his 
co-operation in their labours, and procured a partial acceptance of his extensive 
proposals. On the 27th April 1822, it was resolved. I. That the Board is of opinion 
that it will be desirable to reprint the Rolls of Parliament, Pleas in Parliament, and 
Petitions. II. And to print Records of Inquisitions, and proceedings in Courts of 
inferior jurisdiction, which originated in Parliament. IJI. Writs issued by the 
authority of the Great Council or Parliament, viz. Writs of Summons of the Commons, 
and Returns, to the conclusion of the period embraced by the Rolls, Writs of Wages, 
Prorogation, &c. :—and that Mr. Cohen be appointed a Sub-Commissioner for con- 
ducting such work.’’ At a subsequent meeting, on the 4th May, 1822, the Com- 
missioners added the following instructions to Mr. Cohen: ‘‘ That, in the execution of 
the plan for the publication of the Rolls of Parliament, &c., with such matter as may 
be considered explanatory of the subject, it may be expedient to divide the work into 
periods. I. From the earliest time to the close of the reign of Edward II. II. From 
the accession of Edward III. to the close of the reign of Henry IV. III. From the 
accession of Henry V. to the end of the Parliament Rolls as now published. The 
Secretary was directed to communicate this resolution to Mr. Cohen, and to advise 
him generally on the subject.’’ 

Such was the qualified acceptance of Mr. Cohen’s plan, and such his instructions 
as to the periods into which his work was to be divided. So far as it was to be a 
reprint, it was open to precisely the same objections as the Foedera, and the bulk 
and body, the main-stay, if the expression may be used, of the projected work, 
was to consist of reprints. The Parliamentary Placita were first published by 
Mr. William Ryley, a Clerk in the Record Office in the Tower, in one volume folio, 
Lond. 1661. Ryley’s materials were principally derived from an ancient book pre- 
served in the Tower, and known as the Vetus Codex. This volume is thought, from 
the hand-writing, to have been transcribed in the reign of Edward III. It is de- 
scribed as fairly written, in folio, on vellum, and contains entries of proceedings in 
Parliament in the following years, viz. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 28, 29, 33 and 35 
Edward I. and 14 Edward II. Of its history there is no other memorial than the 
names of some of its early possessors, written on a fly-leaf, and an entry upon the 
Patent Roll for the 6th Richard II. in which it is referred to as a book relating to 
the Parliament of King Edward I. The originals of some of the entries contained 
in this volume are preserved in the Chapter House ; of the others we know nothing 
more than is contained in the Vetus Codex. Ryley added, in an Appendix, a selection 
of Records from the Close and Patent Rolls of Edward I. and II. and also some 
curious Parliamentary Petitions. His volume is of great use, and was a highly com- 
mendable undertaking. A collection of Parliamentary Writs was published by 
Prynne, in 4 volumes, 4to. 1659—64. This work contains Writs of Summons, Writs 
for Expenses, and a Calendar of such Writs of Elections and Returns as he had dis- 
covered. Dugdale published ‘ A perfect Copy of all Summons of the Nobility to the 
great Councils and Parliaments of this Realm, from the 49th of Henry III., until 
these present times.’ Lond. folio. 1685. This work was reprinted about the end of 
the last century, and much of its matter is also to be found in the Appendixes to the 
Reports of the Committee on the Peerage. In the year 1765, the Parliament Rolls 
were published, in six volumes folio, at the expense of the public, under the editor- 
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ship of Dr. Strachey and other learned persons. This publication comprises the Rolls 
of Parliament, and also the Parliamentary Petitions from 6 Edward I., to the end of 
the reign of Henry VII. Its demerits have lately been much before the Public, and the 
propriety of the Commissioners’ acquiescence in Mr. Cohen’s scheme, seems, by 
common consent, to depend principally upon the comparative correctness or incor- 
rectness of this publication. The existence of many errors, and the omission of 
many documents, are admitted on all hands; but what are termed errors, are said to 
be chiefly literal, and to consist principally in deviations from the actual spelling of the 
Records, rather than in mistakes affecting the sense; and the documents omitted, 
have been principally discovered since the publication, and were not known to be in 
existence by Dr. Strachey and his coadjutors. The publications of the Record Com- 
missioners have partaken of the character of an editio princeps ; they have exhibited 
the Record just as it exists, with all its contractions. The Editors of the Parliament 
Rolls sometimes displayed the peculiarities of the Record, and sometimes did not do 
so. This was the source of some mistakes in the sense, as well as of those de- 
viations from the Record, which exist in abundance, but do not affect the sense. 
Another objection made by Mr. Cohen was, that the Parliament Rolls were without 
an Index. They were so at the time of that gentleman’s proposals, but an Index 
which had been in preparation since 1767, and which is said to have cost the country 
about 10,0002., has been lately published. The several compilers of this Index have 
not had any connection with the Record Board, and it is alleged that those gentle- 
men were ignorant of the circumstance of that Index being in a state of preparation. 
If they were so, the fact is somewhat singular, for it is expressly stated in the Report 
of the Commons’ Committee, whose recommendations the Commissioners were ap- 
pointed in order to carry into effect, that such an Index ‘ had been undertaken by the 
direction of the House of Lords, and was then nearly completed.’ Report, p. 16. 
If the Commissioners were not ignorant of this fact, which indeed we cannot sup- 
pose them to have been, it seems scarcely possible to acquit them of having acted 
incautiously in at once adopting the notion of a reprint, and thus stamping the old 
publication with a character of uselessness, at the very time when the public money 
was being expended, in order to render it complete. The publication of this Index 
would have afforded them an opportunity of correcting the mistakes in the sense, 
which occur in the work itself, if they had thought proper to take advantage of it, and 
a supplement would have comprised the omitted documents. The Commissioners, 
however, seem always to have been misled by the very expensive ambition of forming 
an uniform and dignified series of volumes; it does not seem to have entered into their 
imaginations that they might have been as usefully employed in the more humble task 
of completing the works of others. 

Right or wrong, Mr. Cohen was appointed to his task, and proceeded to a general 
search through the Parliamentary Records in the Tower, the Museum, the Chapter 
House, and other repositories. In June, 1825, Mr. Cohen, then Mr. Palgrave, found 
that, whilst the materials for the two latter periods accumulated upon him, he did not 
make a corresponding progress in the first period; and having explained this cireum- 
stance to the Commissioners, it was determined to publish some such portions of his 
Collections as could easily be severed from the rest. The publication entitled ‘‘ The 
Parliamentary Writs, and Writs of Military Summons, together with the Records and 
Muniments relating to the suit and service due and performed to the King’s High 
Court of Parliament, and the Councils of the Realm, or affording evidence of attend- 
ance given at Parliaments and Councils,”” was the result of this determination. Vol. 
I. was published in 1827, and contains the Writs, &c., relating to the reign of Edward 
1., with an extensive ‘ English apparatus, intended to render the volume more easily 
accessible.’ Vol. II., which contains the Writs of Edward II., is separated into three 
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very bulky Parts or Divisions, of which Parts I. and II. bear date in 1830; Part III 

in 1834. The time comprised in these volumes is about fifty years ; the number of 
pages they contain is about 4,450, of which about 1,600 are occupied by the Records, 
and the remainder by the ‘ English apparatus.’ Upon looking at these volumes, we 
are immediately struck with two circumstances ; first, the peculiarity of the period to 
which they refer, and second, the comprehension of Military as well as Parliamentary 
Writs. The point as to the time seems almost inexplicable. In 1825 Mr. Palgrave 
represented to the Commissioners that he was overwhelmed with materials for the 
‘ two latter periods,’ that is, from the accession of Edward III. to the end of the Par- 
liament Rolls; and having, from that representation, obtained directions to proceed 
to press with some of these overwhelming collections, published in consequence, not 
the collections of which he complained, but the concluding portion of the ‘ first 
period,’ as to which period he had stated that he had not made ‘a corresponding pro- 
gress.’ These volumes are numbered I. and II., and no intimation whatever is given 
of the earlier documents of a similar character which are known to be in existence. 
Perhaps some little explanation of this anomaly may be found in the Preface to the 
first volume, in which it is stated that the Collection ‘‘ includes all the Records which 
show the constituent parts of the ancient legislative and remedial assemblies of ;Eng- 
land, beginning with the reiyn of Edward I., the period when they first assumed a de- 
finite organization.’? We have not space to inquire into the validity of this extra- 
ordinary assertion ; in our opinion it is quite unfounded in fact. ‘ The definite organ- 
ization’ of our legislative and remedial assemblies may be obscure and difficult to ascer- 
tain before the reign of Edward I., but that these assemblies then first assumed a definite 
organization is a mere theory of Mr. Palgrave’s, which ought not to have made its 
appearance in a work published under the authority of Commissioners, one of whose 
instructions was, that the Editor should not introduce any opinion or theory of his 
own. Whether the earlier documents would be found to support that theory or not, 
they ought to have been published in the proper order of time. The omission to do 
so has rendered the work incomplete, and is a breach of the Commissioners’ instruc- 
tions, that it was to commence from the earliest time. The Military Writs seem to 
have been published, in like manner, in opposition to the instructions of the Com- 
missioners. They formed no part of the scheme originally submitted to them ; they 
were not mentioned or alluded to in the resolutions which the Editor was appointed to 
carry into effect, and are irrelevant to the object of forming a collection of Parlia- 
mentary Records. The utility of the information they contain will not be denied ; but 
they are out of place, and most injudiciously inserted in a collection which is already, 
to say the least of it, sufficiently extensive. Nearly 600, out of the 1,600 pages of 
Records comprised in Sir F. Palgrave’s volumes, are occupied with the Military 
Writs. 

No one can dispute the importance of the Parliamentary Writs; nor shall we deny 
to Sir F. Palgrave the merit of being an exceedingly careful, and, generally speaking, 
a very accurate Editor. Some documents, of which the originals are in existence, 
were published from transcripts ; but, with those exceptions, Sir F. Palgrave’s volumes 
are highly creditable to his pains-taking diligence and accuracy, qualities so fre- 
quently wanting in the Editors of such publications, that no opportunity of acknow- 
ledging their existence ought to be omitted. Many of the Records included in his 
volumes have been frequently published before, and some of them have been printed 
twice, and even thrice, within a few years past, at the public expense. Many are in the 
Federa, many in the Rotuli Scotie, many in the Appendix to the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee on the Peerage ; and the illustrative Documents, for the insertion of which 
he appears to have had very little authority from the Commissioners, and some of 
which have but slight connection with his subject, have been enlarged, by the inser- 
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tion of some Records printed before, and others which clearly came within the scope 
of other meditated publications of the Commissioners. Indeed, it seems to be the foible 
of Sir F. Palgrave that he knows not where to rest. In his original proposal Record 
was added to Record, until, under the notion of an edition of Parliament Rolls, he 
proposed the publication of almost all Records whatsoever. The same thing is trace- 
able in his illustrative Documents, many of which are as nearly related to the main 
subject of the collection, as the name of ‘ Mango Bay’ is to that of ‘ Jeremiah King,’ 
from which, according to the erudite Knickerbocker, it took its origin. If we proceed 
onwards to the ‘English apparatus,’ the same foible is discoverable there; but this 
constitutes so important a portion of the volumes, that we must consider it a little at 
large. 

‘The English apparatus,’ says Sir F. Palgrave, ‘ is intended to render the volume 
more generally accessible. Few persons can read the contractions of the text with 
facility ; nor is the language, whether Latin or Norman French, easily intelligible, 
except to those who are accustomed to legal phraseology. In the [Chronological] 
abstract, the reader will find the contents of the documents arranged in alphabetical 
order. In the Calendar [of Writs] the succession of the Members of the Lower 
House for each county and borough is ascertained by inspection; and where the 
returns by Indenture begin, they will be so arranged as to exhibit the rights of elec- 
tion ; and in the Alphabetical Digest all the entries relating to each individual, &c., 
are compressed and indexed, that the reader, without any further search, is put in pos- 
session of all the facts which the work contains, and is enabled to ascertain whether it 
will or will not be necessary for him to turn to the text to obtain further information.’ 
(Letter to the Speaker, p. 58.) To the ‘ helps’ here enumerated, must be added an 
Index of Names ; and over and above that, the public is to be favoured with ‘ Digests 
of places and principal matters,’ which are not yet published. Now really, this is 
ridiculous. Ali this ‘ apparatus,’ it will be remarked, is intended for those who can- 

_not read Latin or Norman French, who do not understand the contractions used in 
Records, and are ignorant of legal phraseology ; that is to say, for those persons who 
feel no interest in the matter, and neither know nor care anything at all about it; 
precisely that class of readers to whom these books are of no value whatever, and 
cannot be rendered of any value by even the most tempting of all possible Indexes, 
Sir F. Palgrave could not imagine that these books would ever become popular ; that 
they would form part of a Library of Entertaining Knowledge, or supersede the last 
new novel ; and yet, unless that is to be the case, this ‘ apparatus’ loses all its merit. 
A Table of Contents, and a good Index of names and places, would have answered 
most of the purposes of this complicated machinery, and have rendered these volumes 
just as useful to the comparatively few persons, in every generation, in whose estima- 
tion they possess any value at all. But the evil does not stop at its mere absurdity. 
The ‘ apparatus,’ as far as it has gone at present, occupies nearly twice as much space 
as the printed Records, and we are threatened with the favour of another whole 
volume, probably from 500 to 1,000 pages, which is not to contain a single Record, 
but merely a new ‘apparatus,’ in addition to those already published. It is really 
delightful to meet with an author so pre-eminently desirous of accommodating his 
works to the very meanest capacities as Sir Francis Palgrave ; but we do hope and 
trust the Record Commissioners will in future permit him to publish his ‘ apparatus’ 
at his ownexpense. These volumes have cost, we believe, more than 20,000/. of which 
two-thirds have been expended, not upon the publication of Records, but upon those 
peculiarly excellent Indexes, especially framed with a view to those readers who are 
ignorant of Latin, of French, of Records, and of Law. Sir Francis Palgrave has 
somewhere said that these Indexes are the most important portion of the work ; but 
surely that can only be meant in the sense of most important to him, inasmuch as he 
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happens to have been better paid for ‘ the English apparatus’ than for any other part 
of his labour. 

The part of the second volume recently published, contains 1481 pages, besides an 
introduction ; of this space 1366 pages are occupied by parts of these exuberant and 
favourite indexes ; the apparently unimportant remainder of 115 pages contains the 
Nomina Villarum, a Record which, without offence be it written, far exceeds in value 
the most wonderful index Sir F. Palgrave ever framed. The introduction to this 
volume, which relates principally to this Record, explains its origin in the following 
words :—‘‘ The Nomina Villarum is a document containing the returns made to writs 
tested at Clipston, 5th March, 9th Edward II., severally addressed to all the Sheriffs 
throughout England, stating that the King wished to be certified how many and what 
hundreds and wapentakes there were in the Sheriff's bailiwick ; how many and what 
cities, boroughs, and townships there were in each such hundred or wapentake, and 
who were the lords thereof ; and the Sheriff was therefore commanded diligently to 
inform himself of the premises, so that at his next proffer at the Exchequer, he might 
give full information to the Treasurers and Barons thereupon; and the Sheriff for this 
reason was to appear in person at the next proffer, unless he should have license to be 
absent; these returns being required in relation to the military levies granted in the 
Parliament at Lincoln, on the Quinzain of Saint Hilary, 9th Edward II., when it was 
directed that one man-at-arms should be raised by each township.’? The original 
returns, which assumed the form of rolls, have been all lost, except those for Devon, 
Middlesex, Salop, Stafford, and Southampton, which are preserved amongst the 
Records of the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer ; an official copy which was made in 
the 1st Henry VII. has also disappeared. There exist, however, several transcripts, 
made at various periods, some of them containing the whole Record, and others con- 
sisting of extracts from it of one or more counties. From four of these transcripts, 
which are all more or less imperfect, the present text has been formed ; three of them 
are amongst the Harleian MSS. Nos. 2195, 6187, and 4219, and one isin the Chapter 
House ; whether the originals of those counties remaining in the Exchequer were ex- 
amined in the formation of the text, does not very clearly appear, and in some instances 
it is to be feared that this very necessary caution was omitted; if so, of course the 
value of the publication is very materially decreased as to those counties. The im- 
portance of this document to topographers and genealogists is very strikingly ex- 
plained in a communication from the Rev. Joseph Hunter to Sir Francis Palgrave, 
which he has had the good taste to insert in his introduction. Although it is rather 
long, we cannot forbear quoting it; being quite sure that our readers will peruse with 
pleasure the opinions of so competent an authority—replete, as they will be found, 
with practical wisdom and valuable instruction to all historical inquirers. 

‘¢ The value to topography of the Nomina Villarum lies chiefly in this, that we find 
in it direct evidence of the persons who held the smaller subdivisions of the great 
tenancies of a particular period. Without its assistance, I know not how this infor- 
mation is to be arrived at in any direct manner, where the correlative Record, called 
Kirkby’s Inquest, (which belongs to the preceding reign) is not to be found, and 
where no information of the place is to, be gathered from the Testa de Nevil, or the 
Hundred Rolls. One fixed period of this kind is of great importance, inasmuch as 
a single name is an indication of the line in which the lordship is passing, and may 
very often be the means of guiding an inquirer to a series of lords before and after the 
date of the Record itself ; and the determining in whom the possession lay, is one of 
the chief points in the history of the rural parishes of England. In my own case, as 
Domesday was the first resort for the earliest period, so was the Nomina Villarum 
and Kirkby’s Inquest (copies of which valuable record for Yorkshire exist) for the 
seeond period, and to shew whom or what families the great tenants in chief had sub- 
infeuded in poytions of their tenures. Recourse was then had to the Hundred Rolls, 
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the Testa, the Inquisitions, and then to the Monastic Chartularies, and the other 
sources of what we may call, in contradistinction to that direct and positive evidence 
which the Nomina, the Testa, &c. afford, the indirect and casual information ; and I 
know not how any person, who is engaged in investigating the topographical history 
of the country, can proceed in a manner more likely to give him satisfactory results, 
or how he can better arrive at the early history of the lower feudal tenancies of England. 
Perhaps there may be those who may not think these tenancies worthy an investiga- 
tion; I can only say I am not of the number, and that I look to the time when we 
shall have all these lines traced as completely as the lines of the superior tenancies 
out of which they have issued.”’ 
The remuneration of Sir Francis Palgrave for his editorship of this work has formed 
a very prominent and important subject of dispute, and has justly occasioned general 
dissatisfaction. He was originally appointed a Sub-Commissioner, at a salary of 500/. 
per annum, which was paid to him up to the year 1832; over and above this salary, he 
was allowed, up to the same time, the following sums for editorial labour—for correcting 
proof sheets, one guinea per sheet ; for editorship and collating the text, two guineas 
per sheet ; for making the calendar of writs, two guineas and a half per sheet; for 
‘making the chronological abstract, three pounds per sheet; for making the Index 
Nominum, two guineas and a half per sheet; and for making the digest of persons, 
places, and principal matters, three pounds per sheet. He was also paid salaries for 
two clerks, and was reimbursed his payments for stationery, transcripts, and other 
expenses. From all these sources it appeared, that from the period when Sir F. Pal- 
grave began to print, he had, by this ingenious division of his labour, and in conse- 
quence of the great extent of his English apparatus, received from 1,300/. to 1,800/. 
per annum out of the public purse. Upon all the information which the public could 
obtain, it was exceedingly doubtful whether the Commissioners had at first con- 
templated giving Sir F. Palgrave any remuneration beyond his salary, and whether 
advantage had not been taken of the facile disposition of the Commissioners to superadd 
the other charges. At any event, no one could understand the propriety of paying Sir 
F. Palgrave a handsome salary, as well as a full, even if not an extravagant remuneration 
per sheet for his editorial labours. Sir F. Palgrave made a hard fight upon this point, 
and especially contended that he, being a barrister, ought to be paid as for legal labour, 
and not for literary labour. The public, who never will understand these very fine 
distinctions, thought he ought to be paid for what he did according to its real value, 
and not at the rate of payment which would have been applicable to the exertion of 
other talents upon an entirely different and more important subject. If Sir F. Pal- 
grave either wholly or partially abandoned the practice of the law, in order to become 
an antiquary, he at the same time abandoned the right to be paid at any other rate 
than that which suited the importance of his adopted calling, and, unfortunately for 
him, the public do not consider that the labours of the antiquary and the index-maker 
demand a very high order of intellect, or deserve a very costly remuneration. The 
Parliamentary Writs themselves are documents of great historical value; but Sir F. 
Palgrave’s labours with respect to them, and for which alone he ought to be remune- 
rated, are those of a careful editor and compiler of indexes ;—labours which left him 
leisure for the exercise of the higher powers of his mind, in the composition of his 
History of the Commonwealth, his History of the Anglo-Saxons, his articles in the 
Quarterly Review, and other works, for which he has no doubt been handsomely paid 
by his publisher. The present Commissioners have fixed the emoluments of Sir F. 
Palgrave at 1,0007. per annum, with an understanding that, in case of his succeeding 
to any situation as a keeper of records, the emoluments of such an appointment will 
go in reduction of his salary under the Board. 
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140 Anglo-Saxon Scholars.—Ancient Tapestry. 


Mr. Ursan, Osxford, July 20. 

YOUR old and highly esteemed 
work looks exceedingly well in its 
new dress. As much taste is dis- 
played in the illustrations and in the 
whole arrangement, I hope that the 
usual sound judgment will be exer- 
cised in the selection of valuable 
articles. For more than a century 
your work has been the safe repository 
of sound and useful information; the 
truefriend and able advocate of Church 
and State. Like a fructifying stream 
it has silently benefited the estates 
through which it has copiously flowed. 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


There is however an article in your 
No. for April last, in page 391, which 
is so flippant, so confident, and yet so 
incorrect in its statements, that it 
evidently emanates from a mere tyro, 
and has by accident slipped into your 
pages. In my opinion it is only like 
a little muddy brook which has no 
other effect than, for a short space, to 
discolour your steady stream. Still 
the pedantry and, I will add, the in- 
justice of this article has displeased 
many of your old supporters, who are 
indignant at the manner in which 
some of their friends have been un- 
necessarily attacked, and have deter- 
mined to act upon the defensive in 
other periodicals. I have hitherto re- 
strained them by observing that Mr. 
Urban is just, and will gladly insert 
any of their remarks. As they have 
not yet replied, I take up my pen to 
convince them that you will do justice 
by allowing a defence equal circula- 
tion with the charge. 

Forgetting the important caution 
yeh ceavtéy, and over confident in 
his imaginary powers, your corres- 
pondent accuses Anglo-Saxon scholars 
“‘ of the most incompetent ignorance,” 
and ‘“‘ of committing such blunders as 
would if perpetrated by a boy in the 
second form of a Public School, have 
richly merited and been duly repaid 
by a liberal application of ferula or 
direr brich.” 1 believe it will not be 
difficult to prove, in my next letter, 
that these remarks are more appli- 
cable to your correspondent, than to 
those to whom he would wish to 
apply them. Being anxious for the 
cause of truth that this Letter should 
appear in your No. for August, I will 
only add, that Iam, Yours, &c. I. J. 
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Springfield, near Chelmsford, 
Mr. Ursan, June 1. 

AMONGST a few pieces of ancient 
tapestry in my possession, of the date 
of Henry VIII. is one about 16 feet 
long by 10 feet high; it is divided 
into four compartments by columns, 
and two flat arches. The first sub- 
ject (over the first arch), represents a 
king sitting, with a sceptre in his 
hand pointed downward: at his right 
hand kneels the queen, holding up a 
picture representing two lovers, whom 
it appears she was accusing. On the 
left hand, a princess is kneeling, and 
seems to vindicate the lovers. Behind 
these, are three men and three women ; 
one of the women has a French hood 
on her head, and is probably the fe- 
male represented in the picture. The 
second subject (under the first arch) 
represents a constable with a long 
staff, a young man kneeling before the 
king, queen, and princess, a group of 
men and women standing. One of 
the men appears with wings on his 
shoulders. La the back-ground behind 
the «ing, is seen the woman with the 
French hood. In this and in the first 
subject the princess has her mantle 
ornamented with hearts. 

The third subject (i.e. over the 
second arch) represents a knight on 
a winged horse with a sword, attack- 
ing a lion, while the woman with the 
French hood is seen holding a club in 
the act of striking the animal. In 
the back-ground, the king, the queen, 
the princess, and a young man are 
looking on with astonishment. 

The fourth subject is perhaps the 
most curious. The king, queen, and 
princess are riding upon camels with 
highly enriched bridles studded with 
pearls and jewels. The king witha 
sceptre; the queen has a bow in her 
right hand, and at her side hangs an 
ornamented Turkish scymetar; her 
camel is covered with a richly em- 
broidered cloth. Behind the camels 
follows a knight on horseback with 
rich trappings; before them in the 
picture, appears the woman in the 
French hood, who seems to be de- 
ranged; she is pursuing them on foot, 
and lifting up a branch of a tree; she 
wears a rich chain composed of jewels 
and gold spangles, the same also 
round her waist, which is faintly 
represented in the third subject.— 
A man leading the camels appears to 
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be frightened at the violent action of 
the woman. 

Perhaps some of your Correspon- 
dents may favour us with an account 
of the subject of the tapestry. 

Burder in his Oriental Customs 
(No. 712), makes a curious observa- 
tion, which this piece of tapestry illus- 
trates, as the camels are represented 
with rings on their noses. 

“ Tsaiah xxxvii. 29. JZ will put my 
hook in thy nose. It is usual in the East 
to fasten an iron ring in the nose of their 
camels and buffaloes, to which they tie a 
rope, by means of which they manage 
these beasts. God is here speaking of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, under the 
image of a furious, refractory beast, and 
accordingly, in allusion to this circum- 
stance, says, I will put my hook in thy 
nose. —SHAw’s Travels, p. 167. 2nd 
Edit.” 

In our old mansions, we occasion- 
ally meet with ancient tapestry, but 
they are rarely to be found of so early 
a period as the reign of Henry VIII. 
They are generally found in a dirty 
state, and the colours much faded. 
The figures represented are frequently 
out of drawing, and the faces dis- 
torted. But in spite of these defects, 
the costume of the figures is very in- 
teresting, the drapery in good taste 
and well shaded. The sky is sub- 
dued, and does not distract our atten- 
tion as is too often the case in land- 
scape paintings. To perceive the 
beauty of ancient tapestry, it should 
be viewed at a distance—as the author 
of the Athenian Oracle says, (Vol. IV. 
p- 215). 

‘¢ For rare and excellent persons are like 
tapestry, which seem more beautiful afar 
off than near.’’ 

Joun Avey REPTON. 


Mr. Ursan, July 18. 
I HAVE looked with some anxiety 


through the works likely to contain 


information in any way satisfactory, 
respecting Carvers in Wood, a branch 
of art which appears to have been un- 
accountably overlooked, by our ency- 
clopzdists and biographers of artists. 
How few of the talented men who 
designed and elaborated the complex 
and nicely-executed stalls, thrones, 
screens, and other works, ornament- 
ing our cathedrals and churches, are 
now commemorated in our dictionaries 


and works on art! Even the once 
famous Grinling Gibbons, an English- 
man, seems to be almost forgotten by 
his coun en. 

I am led to these remarks from hav- 
ing lately seen, at Mr. Ellis’s, John- 
street, Oxford-street, an extraordinary 
collection of carved statues, as large as 
life, which, from their excellence as 
works of art, appear to me well suited 
for our National Gallery, the splendid 
rooms of the British Museum, or the 
decoration of some other public build- 
ing. 

Those admirable figures are the pro- 
duction of Brustolini, concerning 
whom there is little or nothing on 
record, but who, had he never exe- 
cuted any thing besides the objects 
under notice, has certainly immortal- 
ized himself by the work. 

These curious statues originally 
ornamented the library of the church 
of St. Giovanni e Paoli at Venice, 
whence they were removed by Bona- 
parte, and were ultimately secured by 
an individual, and lately brought to 
London. 

They are twenty-five in number and 
are as large as life, representing the 
most celebrated reformers or dissenters 
from the Romish faith. They were 
placed in manner of Caryatides, to 
support a heavy gallery; and besides 
this mark of degradation, they are ex- 
hibited under the sufferings which 
their heresies are presumed to have 
brought on them in the future state. 
This singular design has enabled the 
artist to throw the most energetic and 
expressive action into the » 
which is accomplished without im- 
parting any thing of a repulsive cha- 
racter. The attitudes and expression 
are strikingly varied, from Liockus 
despair to violent rage and remorse. 

The portraits, as far as they are 
known, present accurate likenesses ; 
the costumes are disposed with great 
skill, and the semi-nudity of the 
figures, has afforded opportunity for a 
surprising display of muscular effect. 

e pedestals represent the features 
as they would appear when death had 
closed their earthly pilgrimage, and 
are affecting accessories to the group. 
On the breast of each is an inscription 
detailing the heretical crimes of which 
he was guilty, with a pompous ac- 
count of those who confuted him. 
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The names of the persons repre- 

sented are— 
Martin Luther, Desiderius Erasmus, 
Theodore Beza, Isaac Genius, Louis 
de Noviomago, Gul. de Skiafusa Helve- 
tius, Anna Burgius, Antonius Legerus, 
Gulielmus des Amore, George Bing- 
ham, Constantinus Fontanus, Memno 
Simonis, Ulricus Zuinglius, John 
Bugenhagius, John Brentius, Philip 
de Mornay, Philip Melancthon, Petrus 
Pomponatius, Moses Gerundensis, 
Louis de Norimberg, John Calvin, 
Matthew Gribald, Bernardin Ochinus, 
Sebastian Polonus, and Justus Vel- 
sius. 

One of the labels may be transcribed 
as a specimen of those monkish com- 
positions. The whole have been printed 
in a quarto pamphlet. 


Martin’ Luther’ cvjvs ve. Theses in 
publica Francfordiz ad Odera disputa- 
tione, a M. Joane Tetzelio, sex supra 
centum contraeditis conclusionibus, vti 
a fide devie convicte, et per carnificis 
manus in publico foro in cineres redacte, 
solo equate remanserunt.—ANNO 1517. 


Yours, &c. J.-L. 
Mr. Ursan, July 1. 


AS an old correspondent, 1 request 
your insertion of the following Re- 
marks on the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Articles of the Archzologia, vol. xxv. 

Art. XI. Letters on Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, &c. By Tuomas Ricx- 
MAN, Esq. 

In p. 167, Mr. Rickman admits that 
there may be, and are, remains of 
Saxon buildings in England, and that 
opinions to the contrary have been 
propagated through neglect of in- 
vestigating those churches which ex- 
isted in places where Domesday Book 
states that a church existed in King 
Edward’s days. 

Mr. R.’s disquisitions are truly ex- 
cellent ; I shali only point out to his 
notice two paragraphs in our old 
Chroniclers, which havea bearing upon 
the old churches alluded to. 

The West Front of Malmsbury Abbey 
Church, and probably even the famous 
South door-way engraved in the Ve- 
tusta Monumenta, are remains of the 
original church built by Aldelm 
Bishop of Sherborne, A°. 705. Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury, in his life of that 
prelate, positively affirms it. Speak- 


ing of the two churches in one 
church-yard, he says— 

‘* Lata majoris Ecclesiz fabrica cele- 
bris et illibata, NOSTRO QUOQUE PER- 
STITIT vO. Vincens decore et mag- 
nitudine quicquid usquam Ecclesiarum 
antiquitus factum visebatur in Anglid.”’ 
Sec. xv. Scriptor. p.349. Anglia Sacra, 
ii. 15. 

The style of this front is precisely 
conformable to that of the Opus Ro- 
manum of Bede, and a coxcomb only 
can dispute Malmesbury’s authority 
with regard to his own church. 

Many of the churches in Domesday 
were of lath and plaster, or water and 
dab, like the old one at Glastonbury ; 
and in 1156, many of our old 
churches fell down through conti- 
nued rains and floods. This fact is 
thus recorded by Trivet-— 

** Quarum inundationibus, quia diu 
durabant, multe turres et ecclesiz et an- 
tiquee materie in Normannid et Anglid 
corruerunt.’”’—Annales, p. 33. 

It is recorded by various continental 
writers, that a rage for building 
towers and churches * was dominant 
all over Europe in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. 

Art. XII. Observations on Dra- 
contia. 

The earliest idolatry was the Ura- 
nolatria, or worship of the Heavenly 
bodies. The Zodiacal and other sym- 
bols were inventions of the Zabii, pos- 
sibly of the Antediluvians. It is 
proved by Macrobius, and confirmed 
by existing monuments, that the sun 
was symbolized by a serpent. Dio- 
dorus proves that our stone circles 
were temples of the sun; and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus shows that the 
course of the stars was represented by 
the bodies of serpents. Such, if we 
take into consideration the astro- 
nomical science of the Druids, is the 
presumptive meaning of the serpen- 
tine form of Abury. 

The allusion to the serpent, in the 


. scriptural account of the fall, is irre- 


levant. The following extract from 
Maimonides, leads me to think either 
that Moses wrote no more than the 
history of the creation, or did not in- 
tend that of the temptation to be lite- 
rally interpreted. 





* The above particulars are taken from 
Sir William Drummond’s Origines, vol.ii. 
B. iv. c. 9. seq. 
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After cautioning us against the 
stories of the Zabii, concerning Adam, 
the serpent, and the free knowledge, 
&c. he says, 


‘¢ The fact is, that such things never 
did, and never could exist. Indeed, the 
slightest and most superficial consi- 
deration of the subject, will be sufficient 
to convince any one that these relations 
are false, and were forged after our law 
was known amongst the Gentiles, and 
they had heard the history of the work 
of the creation. For, receiving every 
thing in a literal sense, they framed 
these fables accordingly, and accom- 
modated them to what was related in the 
law, that they might persuade the simple 
and illiterate that the world was eternal, 
and that what is related in the law, was 
effected in the way they describe.”— 
Townley’s’ Maimonides, p. 165. 

Yours, &c. 
tT. D. F. 





Mr. Ursan, July 15. 

A VOLUME having been recently 
published under the title of ‘‘ Sermons 
and other Remains of Robert Lowth, 
D.D., some time Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, now first collected and arranged, 
partly from original manuscripts, with 
an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. 
Peter Hall, Curate of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea,”’ I beg leave to solicit, through 
the medium of your widely-circu- 
lated Miscellany, the publicity of a 
few remarks upon that work, as it con- 
tains statements not merely novel and 
unfounded, but of a nature calculated 
to affect the reputation of a Prelate, 
hitherto no less distinguished as an 
orthodox theologian, than as one of 
the most accomplished scholars of the 
age. This volume, I may likewise re- 
mark, is brought before the public 
with a dedication to the ‘ Warden, 
Fellows, Scholars, and other Members 
of the two St. Mary Winton Colleges 
at Winchester and at Oxford, as com- 
prising the Remains of the Biographer 
of their Founder.” The dignity and 
reputation of the learned bodies, whose 
patronage is thus invited, might perhaps 
give countenance and authority to such 
grave misrepresentations, if they were 
suffered to pass uncontradicted. 

It seems indeed extraordinary that 
a writer, professing so warm a feeling 
of admiration for the subject of his 
memoir, that “it had been, even from 
the days of his boyhood, a frequent 


topic of his hope, that he might one 
day do an act of tardy justice to the 
memory of the author, by rescuing his 
forgotten relics; and that he might 
thus offer, at the same time, a humble 
acknowledgment of his own obliga- 
tions to that seat of charity and learn- 
ing, by a tribute to the memory « of one 
of the most famous of her sons,” (and 
who sought the aid of the Bishop’s 
family to further him in such a work) 
should have endeavoured to obtain 
these objects by an attempt to stigma- 
tise the religious principles of that 
eminent person upon the most im- 
portant point—one indeed more im- 
portant than the rarest literary attain- 
ments. 

In the same page of the memoir, we 
find the following hardy assertion :— 


‘*Lowth was by no means a spiritual 
divine. Of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian faith, the glory of God 
manifested in the salvation of his people 
by the blood of Christ, we hear too little 
even in his best and latest sermons. A 
profound veneration for the sublimity of 
the Word of God, especially the mysterious 
and solemn language of prophecy, may 
be sometimes fuund to exalt the capacities 
of the mind, without purifying the cor- 
ruptness of human will, or softening the 
asperities of human temper. With the 
exception of the fifth of the sermons, now 
first printed, (which contains an earnest, 
though very general invitation to repent- 
ance,) but few of his addresses from the 
pulpit are calculated either to rouse the 
thoughtless, or to consfost the disconso- 
late 


“ Lowth is not to be ‘regarded as a 
theologian therefore, in the highest ac- 
ceptation of the word—as a teacher called 
of God to lead mankind into the way of 
righteousness; to this distinction his 
works prefer no claims whatever.”’ 


1 omit the remainder of the passage, 
which concludes with a warm pane- 
gyric upon his varied powers, natural 
and acquired; as the most flattering 
language of compliment can but ill 
atone for so solemn a charge against 
him in his office of a preacher of the 
Word of God. 

The Editor, it seems, has arrived at 
this conclusion from a perusai of the 
Bishop’s works in general, and such 
sermons in particular as have fallen 
into his hands. With respect to those 
now first collected, it might be rea- 
sonably observed, that, as some of them 
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were delivered upon occasigns of local 
charity, the preacher might not deem 
it necessary to stimulate the feelings 
of his congregation by dwelling. at 
length upon ‘‘ the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith ;” yet I 
would venture to appeal to many pas- 
sages in this volume itself, as embrac- 
ing the most luminous, comprehensive, 
and correct view of those doctrines, 
expressed in the language of persua- 
sive eloquence, and in a tone purely 
spiritual, exhorting to the practise of 
religious duty, as connected with a 
stedfast faith in the merits of the Re- 
deemer. The soundness of Dr. Lowth’s 
principles has been so long admitted 
by men of rational and sober views, 
that I feel unwilling to encroach upon 
your valuable pages, by repelling at 
length the attacks of an assailant, to 
whom I am content to leave the merit 
of a discovery which had eluded the 
sagacity of his most distinguished 
contemporaries, and of the public in 
general. The editor acknowledges the 
difficulties he encountered in collecting 
the scattered materials of his present 
volume ; perhaps with an unacknow- 
ledged reference to other matter, which, 
if supplied at his request, might have 
disabused his readers in many par- 
ticulars. 

The unpublished sermons in the 
possession of his descendants have 
been hitherto withheld from the pub- 
lic in deference to the wishes of the 
Bishop himself; and if other MSS, 
were refused on the application of the 
present editor, the tone of his obser- 
vations will probably convince your 
readers of the prudence and propriety 
of such a refusal. 1 can however 
confidently assert upon the authority 
of the bookseller employed on the 
occasion, that the circumstance so 
positively stated ‘‘that a variety of 
unpublished MSS. both of the Bishop 
and his father, were sold by auc- 
tion, together with the family library,” 
did not occur. Of the existence and 
authenticity of the two volumes of 
Sermons in the handwriting of the 
Bishop, and evidently prepared for pub- 
lication, I know nothing, but can only 
repeat that they were never sold with 
the consent or knowledge of his family. 
Many unpublished miscellaneous pieces 
are still in their possession, and would 
have been communicated at his request 
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to one of the most eminent of our 
living Prelates, fully competent to 
appreciate the value of his writings 
and the character of the man; but 
who, with equal delicacy and kindness, 
relinquished his intention at the desire 
by a son, who would have done real 
justice to the memory of a revered 
father, if his life had not been termi- 
nated by sudden illness. 

The writer of the Memoir further 
states as follows : 

‘‘ In the midst of these afflictions, Dr. 
Lowth was certainly not a happy man. 
Engrossed in the pursuits of Theological 
literature, and the excitements of pole- 
mical rivalry, he had evidently lived too 
long a stranger to the best and only 
refuge of man in the vicissitudes of mor- 
tality—a vital, experimental, and prac- 
tical faith in his Redeemer. 

‘«Mr. Cadogan, a divine of no less piety 
than eminence, was frequently accus- 
tomed to pay his Lordship a morning 
call; he found him one day sitting in 
pain with a violent and protracted attack 
of the gout. 

‘Ah! Mr. Cadogan, exclaimed the 
sufferer, you see what a poor thing it is 
to be Bishop of London.’—‘ Truly, my 
Lord,’ replied his visitor, ‘I always 
thought that it was a very poor thing to 
be Bishop of London, if a man possessed 
nothing better than a bishoprick.’ ’’ 

How far the Editor’s conclusion is 
supported by this anecdote must be 
left to the decision of his readers— 
that a person labouring under the 
severest trials of mental affliction and 
physical suffering—a parent over- 
whelmed with anguish by the prema- 
ture bereavement of a son whom he 
had fondly hoped would surpass his 
own immortal fame—and of other chil- 
dren whom he tenderly loved—bending 
likewise under the burthen of nearly 
fourscore years, and afflicted with an 
excruciating malady, should not be, 
in the literal sense of the word, a 
happy man, can scarcely be deemed 
surprizing. The Psalmist himself 
acknowledged that it was good for 
him to have been afflicted: but even 
his hallowed strains under the chas- 
tening hand of his God, pathetically 
express the acuteness of his sorrows. 
In my view of the matter, the reply of 
Mr. Cadogan by no means leads to an 
undeniable inference that the Bishop 
was, in his opinion, evidently destitute 
of the best source of christian consola- 
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tion. On the contrary, his answer to 
the Bishop’s observation was a most 
becoming acquiescence in so instruc- 
tive a lesson on the vanity of all human 
distinctions, and an implied compli- 
ment to the mental fortitude and chris- 
tian submission of the exalted sufferer, 
with whom he was conversing. The 
fact of Mr. Cadogan’s frequent visits 
would rather incline me to believe that 
he experienced pleasure, and derived 
edification, from such interviews. In 
opposition, however, to the opinion of 
Mr. Cadogan (if such he had formed) 
the Editor himself adduces that of a 
Prelate to which the religious reader 
will scarcely attach less importance. 
The brief and comprehensive eulogy of 
Dr. Porteus, whose life furnished the 
purest commentary upon his truly 
apostolical writings, bears conclusive 
testimony to the real Christian spirit 
with which Lowth was sustained 
through his complicated sorrows. 
With respect to “‘ asperities of tem- 
per” (a charge founded I presume 
upon the celebrated controversy) I am 
prepared to admit that he was be- 
trayed into an undue warmth of 
feeling and acrimony of expression— 
“«fateor invitus, dolens, coactus !”’ The 
most admired characters, however, in 
Scripture history were not exempt 
from the frailty of human passion ; 
and even he, the most remarkable for 
meekness, was roused to resentment 
by an unjust imputation. The aspe- 
rity of Lowth was called forth by the 
arrogance of his adversary—yet the 
excitement of controversy soon yielded 
to the influence of reflection, and the 
better feelings of his nature, thus 
affording a pleasing contrast to the 
duplicity of Warburton, who, whilst 
he professed to have renounced hos- 
tility, retained the soreness and resent- 
ment of defeat. That Lowth was a sin- 
cere and humble Christian, sound in 
his principles, and fervent in his faith, 
1 do not hesitate to affirm, on the 
authority of all sober-minded and 
competent judges. He was not indeed 
a Calvinist; and this serious defect 
in his character, with a reference to 
his forcible observations upon the doc- 
trine of absolute election and repro- 
bation in his first Sermon, may per- 
haps afford a clue to the secret of this 
Editor’s latent hostility, disguised under 
Gent. Mac. Vou, I. 
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the profession and semblance of respect 
and veneration—a cause which may 
perhaps be more perceptibly traced in 
a note of the Editor.* 

Since writing the above, I have been 
favoured by a sight of the ten MS. 
Sermons mentioned by the author as 
the production of Bishop Lowth’s pen, 
and now for the first time printed. 
By comparing the hand-writing with 
other manuscripts, I can safely pro- 
claim them not to have been written 
by the Bishop; therefore, however 
excellent they may be, they possess no 
claim whatever to admission into the 
present work. 

P.S. I doubt the authenticity of 
the conversation between the Bishop 
and Garrick. A similar conversation 
may be found in ‘‘ Sancho, or the Pro- 
verbialist” (I believe by Cunningham) 
as between a Prussian Ecclesiastic and 
@ celebrated actor. VERAX. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 





FROG FOUND IN A SOLID ROCK. 


Mr. UrnBan, Oswaldkirk. 

IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March last, p. 304, the following pas- 
sage occurs :—‘‘ The Toad has been 
found inclosed and alive in the trunk 
of a tree ; and there is a wonderful in- 
stance related of one that was dis- 
covered in a block of marble. We do 
not believe either account, for this 
reason—there never was a well-authen- 
ticated instunce of such discoveries. Sir 
Joseph Banks, a most accurate, cu- 
rious, and investigating naturalist, 
assured us, that in his whole life he 
never, with all pains, could trace such 
a tradition or account to any cre- 
dible authority, so that it could be re- 
corded as a faet.” 

Aware, as I am, of the general in- 
credulity which attaches to all the 
narratives of Toads, or Frogs, having 
been found alive in the heart of rocks 
and blocks of stones, and partaking 
myself of this general feeling, I took 
uncommon pains to procure a docu- 





* P. 19. ‘ Dr. Dibdin ranks this work 
(the Prelectiones Poetice) among the 
six most complete productions of English 
divines. When the reader is informed 
that ‘‘ Pretyman’s Refutation of Calva- 
nism’’ is another of the six, he will per- 
haps attach less value to 7 compliment.’’ 
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ment, of which the following is, ‘‘ 4 


true copy of a voluntary affidavit taken 


and sworn before L. Jefferson, Clerk, 
Magistrate for Westmoreland,at Brough, 
Jan. 24th, 1833: the original affidavit 
sent to Edward Griffith, Esq. 13, 
‘Gray’s Inn Square, London, March 
20th, 1833, by the Rev. Thomas Comber, 
Rector of Oswaldkirk, in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. 

‘¢ We, the undersigned John Stockdale, 
Thomas Steel, John, Mason, and Michael 
‘Steel, of Brough, in the county of West- 
moreland, masons and quarrymen, do 
hereby solemnly make oath, that on the 
twenty-fifth day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, being em- 
ployed on Stainmoor, about three miles 
from Brough, at a place called Little 
Raize, in preparing blocks of stone called 
millstone grit, for rebuilding a public 
highway called the Bayside, adjoining the 
river which runs through Brough, com- 
monly called Brough-Back, were asto- 
nished on splitting a large block of more 
than a ton weight, by a lively yellow Frog 
springing out of a cavity in the centre of 
the said solid rock, where it had been as 
closely embedded as a watch in its outer 
case, without any communication with the 
‘surface nearer than eight inches. The 
said Frog was taken up by one of us, 
‘when it discharged a considerable quan- 
tity of black fluid ; it was safely conveyed 
to Brough, and given to Mr. Rumney, 
jun. Surgeon, in whose possession it now 
continues, in a healthy lively state. 

‘* Witness our hands this twenty-first 
day of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three. 

his 
Joun MStrockDALe. MicHAELSTEEL, 
mark. 
his 
Joun 4% Mason. 
mark. 


THOMAS STEEL. 


Joun RuMNEyY, Witness. 

‘¢ Sworn at Brough, before me, L. Jef- 
ferson, Clerk, Magistrate for Westmore- 
land.’’ 

‘* Brough, Jan. 24th, 1833. 

“« The above is a true copy of the affi- 
davit above-mentioned, taken by me this 
March 20th, 1833, and forwarded the 
same day with a box containing several 
specimens of the grit-stone above named, 
to Edward Griffith, Esq. 13, Gray’s-inn- 
square, London. 

Tuomas Comber, 
Rector of Oswaldkirk.’’ 


In addition to what is contained 
above, it may be stated that a cor- 
xespondence of several letters passed 


between myself and Mr. Rumney, sen. 
of Brough, in which, at different pe- 
riods, that gentleman informed me of 
the health and lively appearance of 
the above frog; but at length an ac- 
count appeared in some of the public 
papers, of the death of this remark- 
able animal, I think in the month of 
June, 1833, about eleven months after 
its being set at liberty from its im- 
prisonment: there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Rumney, who is the Post- 
master, and an eminent Surgeon, of 
Brough, has preserved the body of 
the deceased Frog, though I have not 
lately heard from him about it. 

P.S. The following extract is sent to 
prove that the instance I have given is 
not a solitary one. 


Toad found alive in a block of stone. 

‘¢ About ten days since, in raising a large 
block of stone, weighing several tons, from. 
a quarry on Combe Down, a living Toad, 
with only three legs, not mutilated, but 
evidently so formed, was found on the 
block beneath, forty feet beneath the sur- 
face. In the raised block was found a 
small cavity just equal to the back of the 
Toad. Theanimal was almost the colour 


‘of the freestone, and is still alive, and in 


the possession of Mr. Lankesheer, the 
Quarryman.’’ See the Bath Gazette and 
York Chronicle, July 18th, 1833. 


Yours, &c. tT. &. 





MIGRATION OF SWALLOWS. 

Mr. Ursan, 

IN the present advanced state of 
Natural History, the theory of Migra- 
tion is too well established to admit 
of doubt; but any hint tending to throw 
a particle of light on the how and 
wherefore of the question may perhaps 
merit a corner in the pages of your 
Magazine. 

Onthe morning of the 14th Sept. last, 
before sunrise, I ascended the heights 
of Fecamp, and about six o’clock, on 
looking towards the sea, I observed a 
flight of about one hundred swallows 
struggling up on a level with the sum- 
mit of the high chalk cliffs, against a 
strong breeze blowing directly off 
shore. As I am not aware that these 
birds build in situations similar to 
those in which I saw them, it appeared 
evident that they were then making 
the land, having quitted England with 
the first glimmerings of morning, about 
an hour or so before: the distance 
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between the two shores being such as 
they might easily accomplish in that 
space of time. I was the more con- 
vinced of this, by seeing in the course 
of the morning, the roof of a large 
building in the town, almost covered 
with swallows, in greater numbers, 
indeed, than the sum total of those I 
had observed in the whole course of 
the spring and summer; and as I did 
not perceive a single nest in or about 
the town, it might be fairly concluded 
they were strangers just imported. 
Naturalists have long acquiesced in 
the opinion, that the migration of these 
birds is not simultaneous, the proba- 
bility is that they depart by drafts, 
according to the strength or inclinatjon 
of the various broods. That many are 
hatched late is well known, and this 
may account for the occasional pre- 
sence of swallows on the verge oreven 
depth of winter. Onreturning through 
London on the 15th Sept., I observed 
under the eaves of an elevated building, 
a nest no doubt containing nestlings of 
this description, and I was struck with 
the peculiar wild and unusual manner 
in which they were attended to by the 
parent birds. Their visits were not 
as in summer repeated at certain inter- 
vals, but were, I may say, almost 
incessant, scarcely three or four se- 
conds elapsing, without one or both of 
them, after a short hurried flight, 
extending to a few yards only, darting 
to the nest, and inserting their heads, 
as if feeding or inspecting their young, 
with an air of disquietude and impa- 
tience. Such a nest under the obser- 
vation (and accessible, which this was 
not) of a naturalist, would have been 
very interesting, and the fate of the 
little inmates a matter of curiosity. 

In summer, swallows ‘feed a good deal. 

I have reason to believe, from inspect- 
ing the contents of their stomachs, 
on small coleopterous insects, but from 
their flying and feeding over water, it 
is also clear, that a portion of their 
food consists of the smaller neuropte- 
rous genera, of aquatic origin, of 
which food an ample supply might be 
found, if not throughout the entire, at 
least for a long time after the usual 
disappearance of swallows. Food, 

therefore, is evidently not the sole 
cause of their migration. Another 
question respecting these mysterious 
travellers, is the unaccountable de- 
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crease* in their numbers, during the 
last few years. I have remarked, that 
the flock I saw collected on one roof 
in Fecamp exceeded the sum total I 

had seen throughout the whole season. 

I might almost add (with the excep- 

tion of one or two particular spots) 

that it exceeded the aggregate mass of 
two'or three previous seasons. Time 

was when the church steeple, beneath 

whose shade I am at present writing, 

was the resort of vast swarms of these 

lively birds ; whereas, for the last 

three or four years, I have not been 

aware of a single nest, and days have 

passed without my even seeing a soli- 

tary individual. S, Fs 





EXTINCT ANIMALS OF IRELAND, 


Mr. UrBan, 

OF the numerous wild animals with 
which Ireland formerly abounded, a 
few are now unknown, and the history 
of some of them so totally lost as to 
be neither recorded by the historian, 
nor preserved .in the traditions which 
have reached our time. Several of 
those animals are supposed. to have 
been extirpated by the fatal aim of the 
sportsman, or the Nimrod of the chase ; 
others, from neglect, have become ex- 
tinct, and have been supplanted by 
those less ferocious in their habits, or 
of a finer symmetry of form, or a more 
hardy and useful race. 

Among the former are the Irish Elk, 
sometimes called the Moose Deer, 
whose bones and antlers. are occa- 
sionally found in our bogs or in raising 
marl;—they far exceed in size those 
of any animal at present in this king- 
dom. The remains have been sup- 
posed by Sir Thomas Molyneux and 
others, to be those of the Cervus Alces, 
or American Elk; but a perfect skeleton 
of the former now in the Dublin Mu- 
seum, proves that there is a decided 
and characteristic difference, and that 
our fossil Elk is a species of the genus 
Alces, distinct from any now known. 
The large bones and enormous antlers, 
prove also that they belonged to an 
animal superior in size to the American 
Elk. From the bones discovered, its 





* Quere, is this remark supported by 
the observations of other Naturalists > 
Epitor. 
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general height appears to have been 
about seven feet; some of the horns 
are nearly fourteen feet from tip to tip; 
and the height from the ground to the 
highest tip of the antlers, above ten 
feet. 

The total disappearance of this 
stately animal has been attributed by 
some to an epidemic distemper, or 
pestilential murrain, which swept off 
at once the entire stock—as is said 
sometimes to rage among the Rein 
Deer.* In many places the remains 
of several animals have been found in 
the same field. This fact proves, at 
least, that they were gregarious, and 
countenances in some measure the 
opinion regarding their extinction; 
and that ‘they died together in num- 
bers, as they had lived together in 
herds.’ 

In Harris’s edition of Ware’s Anti- 
quities of Ireland, mention is made of 
a Mr. Osburn, who found three heads 
and sets of horns at Dardistown, 
County of Meath; five pair of these 
horns were also discovered not many 
years ago on the lands of Castle Farm, 
near Hospital, county of Limerick ; 
and seven pair were found near Knock- 
toe, inthesamecounty.¢ About 1778, 
an entire skeleton of one of those ani- 
mals was dug up from a marl pit near 
Kilcullen. The figure was standing 
upright, and the tips of the horns were 
only about two feet beneath the sur- 
face.t 

That at least some of those gigantic 
creatures were extirpated by the sports- 
man or hunter, is evident from the fol- 
lowing circumstances. A rib of the 
animal seen in the Dublin Museum has 
been perforated by an arrow, or some 
sharp instrument ; and in cutting peat 
some years ago in a bog near Kells, 
county of Meath, there was discover- 
ed, a few feet below the surface, arow 
of strong caken stakes, from six to 
-eight inches in diameter, varying from 
ten to fifteen feet in length, and about 
six inches apart from each other. On 
clearing the bog away, it was found 
‘that these stakes formed an extensive 
enclosure, in which were numerous 





* Harris’s Ware, p. 168. 

+ Fitzgerald and M‘Gregor’s History 
of Limerick, p. 403. 

t+ Brewer’s Beauties of Ireland, vol. ii. 
p. 58. 


remains of the Irish Elk, and it is be- 
lieved that those poles served as a kind 
of cage for entrapping the Elk, when 
driven into it by the hunter, after the 
same manner as elephants are still 
taken in Ceylon and Indostan.§ 

From the shortness of the neck of 
those animals, it has been supposed 
that they could not graze on the fields, 
but browsed on the leaves and tender 
branches of trees; but from the great 
size of their horns it is evident they 
must have been immediately entangled 
if they entered a forest. Hence it is 
probable that they existed only in a 
champaign “yon 

In a work entitled, ‘ De Regno Hi- 
bernie,’ &c. written about the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, by Dr. Peter 
Lombard, titular primate of Armagh, 
he notices Wild Boars as then in Ire- 
land. He also mentions several kinds 
of hounds now extinct, then kept for 
the chace, amongst which were those 
for hunting otters, deer, wolves, and 
the boar. As this is the only informa- 
tion we have found of wild boars be- 
ing in Ireland at so late a date; per- 
haps they were extirpated about that 
period. 

In the same work Dr. Lombard 
states, that Wolves were so numerous, 
that the cattle had to be secured at 
night from their ravages. Fynes Mo- 
ryson, in his ‘ Itinerary,’ likewise men- 
tions the depredations committed on 
cattle in Ireland by the wolves, the 
destruction of which he says is neg- 
lected by the inhabitants ; and adds, 
that these animals were ‘so much 
grown in numbers as sometimes in 
winter nights they will enter into vil- 
lages and the suburbs of cities.’ This 
statement of their numbers and bold- 
ness, is also corroborated by accounts 
of a later date, particularly by Blanner- 
hassett, in his ‘ Directions for the 
Plantation of Ulster,’ printed in 1610. 
In 1662, we find Sir John Ponsonby in 
the Irish House of Commons, report- 
ing from the Committee of Grievances, 
the ‘great increase of wolves,’ and 
that the same was a grievance, and 
requesting that the House would be 
pleased to take the same ‘ into their 
consideration,’ and to make a law for 
the taking and killing of them for the 





§ See Account of Ceylon. 
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future. These notices of their num- 
bers and boldness are still further con- 
firmed by later accounts. In a dia- 
logue entitled, ‘ Some Things of Im- 
portance to Ireland,’ published in 
Dublin in 1751, the author states, that 
an old man, near Lurgan, informed 
him, that when he was.a boy, wolves, 
during winter, used to come within 
two miles of that town, and destroy 
cattle. This must havé been about 
the beginning of the last century. 

According to several accounts, the 
last wolf observed in Ireland was 
killed in the county of Kerry, in 1710; 
tradition says on the Crany river, 
Carnlough, near Glenarm ; and another 
account adds, that the last wolf seen 
in Ulster, was shot by Arthur Upton, 
on Aughnabreack, or the Wolf-hill, 
near Belfast.* 

To effect the extirpation of the 
‘wolves, the inhabitants were obliged 
‘to keep a breed of large dogs, the 
‘Canis Graius Hibernicus, or Irish grey- 
hound, commonly called the Irish Wolf 
Dog. These animals are believed to 
be descended from the great Danish 
dog, brought hither by some of the 
Northern tribes that settled in this 
kingdom. On the extermination of the 
wolves these large animals being no 
longer useful, were suffered to become 
extinct through neglect. The last we 
have seen mentioned were kept by the 
late Lord Sligo, near Westport, about 
the year 1800, but they are since dead. 
Goldsmith mentions that he had seen a 
dozen of these dogs, and that the 
largest was about four feet high. 

In the 10th century the Irish grey- 


hound, or wolf dog, was held in such - 


estimation by the Welsh, that in the 
laws of Hoel Dda, he seems to have 
belonged only to the king and nobility, 
and the fines for injuring him were 
very great.¢ They were also formerly 
sent as presents to foreign princes. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. four were 
annually exported to a Spanish noble- 
man; and in 1615, we find some of 
them sent to the Great Mogul. In 
1623, Viscount Falkland, Lord Deputy, 
writes to the Earl of Cork to send him 





* The last wolf seen in Scotland, was 
shot by Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel, in 
1680. 

+ Anthologia Hibernica. 


two Irish wolf dogs, of a white colour.{ 
There is a good figure of this dog in 
Bewick’s Quadrupeds, and there is also 
a figure in the ‘ Field Book.’ 

Ireland also formerly possessed a 
remarkable breed of Wild Cattle. These 
were all white except their ears, which 
were of a reddish brown. In 1203, 
we find the wife of William de Braosa 
sending from hence to an English 
Queen the singular present of 400 of 
these cows, and one bull.§ This gift 
would probably not have been for- 
warded to her Majesty, if similar ani- 
mals had existed in that country. 
Hence it is likely that from this herd 
are descended the stock of wild cattle 
still seen in several noblemen’s parks 
in England. A few of the like cattle 
were also preserved in Hamilton-park, 
in the vicinity of Glasgow, ‘so late as 
1760; but neither record nor tradition 
has pointed out when they became ex- 
tinct in the country from which it is 
probable they were originally derived. 

In the summer of 1830, as some 
labourers were working in the bottom 
of a limestone quarry, near the parish 
Church of Carnmoney, about four 
miles from Belfast, they discovered in 
a black clay the bones of an animal 
which hitherto have been only found in 
a fossil state, and it is believed never 
before in this kingdom. The bones 
were ascertained to belong to the Ple- 
siosaurus, an animal of the lizard spe- 
cies, which bears the least resemblance 
to those of the present world of any 
now known. These remains consisted 
of eighteen vertebre, or joints of the 
backbone; but the greater number were 
destroyed, or carried off, so that only 
seven joints have been preserved, which 
have been deposited in the Museum of 
the Belfast Academy. The most re- 
markable feature in the structure of 
those animals is the extreme length of 
their neck, which is composed of many 
more vertebre than are found in the 
longest necked bird, even the swan, 
which surpasses in this respect any 
other animal. When living it must 
have presented a true serpent neck, 
with a remarkably small head. The 

} Gentleman’s Magazine. 

§ Cox’s History of Ireland. From this 
very unequal number, the cows sent were 
probably only forty. 















length of the largest species found 

seems to have been nearly twenty feet. 
See Annals of Philosophy, May, 1831. 

" §.M.S. . 

[The Editor will be glad to receive 

any observations this Correspondent 

will communicate on the foreign birds 
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that migrate to Ireland ; and whether 
some birds that have now ceased to 
frequent the cultivated provinces of 
England, or are but rarely found, as 
the bittern, do not still haunt in con- 
siderable numbers its wild and western 
shores ?] 
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BIRTH-PLACE OF THE POET COWPER. 

THE parsonage-house of Berkhamp- 
stead, the venerated birth-place of 
Cowper, has been pulled down by the 
present rector, the Rev. John Croft ; 
who has also cut down the poet’s 
favourite walnut-tree. In consequence 
of the remarks which such sacriligious 
proceedings have naturally drawn 
upon him, Mr. Croft. has published a 
letter, vindicating his deeds. We have 
seldom read a more impotent defence. 
He acknowledges that the modern 
house is ‘‘ unequal in magnitude ” to 
that destroyed; and he also acknow- 
ledges ‘‘ that the tree was of singular 
growth, beautiful, and a high orna- 
ment to the parsonage grounds;”’ but 
it seems that the storms of last winter 
“ agitated his feelings,” and he ‘ was 
alarmed lest some of the lofty and 
majestic branches might descend upon 
the roof, and involve him in the ruins.”’ 
He also allows that the elms, under 
whose shade Cowper had so often 
meditated, ‘‘ were stately and um- 
brageous; but they had arrived at 
maturity, and I felt myself justified in 
converting their value into necessary 
repairs.” In short, he seems to have 
resolved to leave no vestige of the poet 
which could possibly induce any 
stranger to intrude upon his privacy, 
or any visitor to encroach upon his 
hospitality. His more proper course 
would have been to resign the rectory 
of Berkhampstead. 





ANECDOTE OF THE POET CRABBE. 

The following anecdote, though 
trifling, is so characteristic of the pla- - 
cidity and evenness of temper pos- 
sessed by this distinguished man, that 
we are induced to comply with the 
request of one of his parishioners for 
its insertion. 

It is known that Crabbe was a 
great geologist, as well as a poet, and 
peculiarly fond of the exercise of long 


walks. He frequently visited, attended 
by his son, a small village in the 
neighbourhood of Trowbridge, abound- 
ing with curious stones. On one oc- 
casion, he alighted from the vehicle, 
tied the horse to a crag, ascended the 
cliff, and taking his hammer from his 
pocket, commenced working away. 
On moving a stone, a part of the 
quarry gave way, and rolled down the 
decliyity with such a noise as frighten- 
ed the horse, who made away from 
the crag, and smashed the gig. The 
good man, unmoved, looked at it for 
a little while; and when he saw it 
stopped, and the danger over, he 
smiled, and said to his son, ‘‘ Well, 
John, it might have been worse.” 

— Be Be 
ADVERTISEMENT OF BARRY THE 
PAINTER. 

None of the biographers of Barry 
notice a curious advertisement he is- 
sued on several occasions in the sum- 
mer of 1774, for pupils to whom he 
designed to give lessons. They ap- 
peared in the Public Advertiser for 
June and July in that year. He 
was, as every one. knows, an eccentric 
and self-willed man, who commonly 
thought and acted unlike most of his 
fellows ; and this may have been one 
of his peculiar whims, in order to shew 
how little he esteemed the dignity of 
R. A., or perhaps to annoy (for this 
was sometimes his humour) his brother 
Academicians. Few certainly had 
higher conceptions of the very highest 
branch of art than this singular man, 
and in some of the things he has left 
behind, he has not fallen short of his 
conceptions. But a wayward temper 
marred his success in life, and no 
aoubt partly in art; it deprived him 
of friends in his brethren, and of sit- 
ters (though it may be doubted whether 
he cared for them) to give that pe- 
cuniary advantage, from the want of 
which he suffered constant inconve- 
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nience. The following is from June 
4th, 1774. 

‘¢ James Barry, painter, member of the 
Royal Academy and of the Clementini 
Academy of Bologna, informs such of the 
young nobility and gentry as may be de- 
sirous of forming a taste for the arts, and 
a knowledge and practice of drawing, that 
he will wait upon such as will honour 
him with their commands, and give lessons 
twice a week, at three guineas per month. 

** He continues his business as usual in 
Suffolk Street, No. 29, Haymarket ; where 
he is to be-met with, Mondays and Tues- 
days excepted.” 





CIVIC ANECDOTES OF CAIUS GABRIEL 
CIBBER. 

The name of this personage is well 
known, both from his own talents as 
a sculptor, and as the father of Colley 
Cibber the Poet Laureate. The fol- 
lowing notices of him are extracted 
from the books of the Company of 
Leathersellers ; and are highly charac- 
teristic of the carelessness of genius 
at all times, but more particularly 
amid the general profligacy of the 
reign of Charles the Second. It ap- 
pears that he was made free.of the 
Company by redemption April 3, 1668 ; 
called on the Livery, Oct. 14, 1673 ; 
allowed twelve months for payment of 
his livery fine of 251. Nov. 13 follow- 
ing ; and nearly six years after, being 
still in debt to the Company for it, 
was then allowed to compromise the 
engagement by the present of a spe- 
cimen of his art. 

«© 6th May, 1679.—Caious Gabriel 
Ciber being called upon the Livery, 
became bound unto this Society for 
payment of his fine, and afterwards 
made the stone Mirmayd over the 
pumpe in the Court yard, and the 
Armes of this Society leading from 


‘ out of the streete into St. Hellens, 


both which he esteemes to be equall 
in vallue or above the said fine; and 
this Court being informed that the 
said Ciber is a very ingenious work- 
man, but a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, or lately was a prisoner, in 
respect whereof itt is not fitt to pre- 
sent him at lawe for his fine, this 
Court therefore thought fitt. that the 
matter in difference should be adjusted 
and fully understood, and the comon 
Clarke of this Society informing this 
Court that Mr. Ciber was resolved to 
present some pretty figure of his own 
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invention that should be ornamentall 
to the hall, this Court gave the assent 
thereto, and ordered that in case Mr. 
Ciber performe the same, and this 
Court be satisfied that itt’s worth ac- 
ceptance, then his bond shall be deli- 
vered up to be cancelled.” 

An engraving of the Pump and Mer- 
maid here mentioned, was published 
in 1791 by the late Mr. John ‘Thomas 
Smith, of the British Museum, who 
erroneously ‘‘ supposed”’ them to be 
‘of the time of Queen Elizabeth or 
James I.”” The mermaid. was. con- 
structed as. a fountain, to discharge 
wine from her breasts, on my Lord 
Mayor’s day, or other occasions of 
peculiar festivity. 





AUTOGRAPH MS. OF THE SCHOOL FOR 
. SCANDAL, 


The original autograph manuscript 
of Sheridan’s comedy of the School 
for Scandal, is in the possession of 
Sir George Chetwynd, Bart., to whom 
it devolved, among other papers, from 
his grandfather, who was Licenser at 
the time the matchless comedy was first 
performed. Sir George lately sent it to 
Mr. Fairburn’s, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
in order to be handsomely bound ; but 
a fire breaking out in the premises, 
the manuscript was supposed to have 
been burnt, but is since happily reco- 
vered, having suffered very little injury. 
It is rendered still more interesting, 
from having several interlineations and 
emendations in the hand-writing of 
Sheridan, which mark the quickness 
of his conception in improving several 
passages, which it might have been 
thought almost impossible to mend. 


LIBRARY OF LAMBETH PALACE. 
(With an Engraving.) 

WE this month present our readers 
with a view of the ancient Hall of 
Lambeth Palace, as recently fitted up 
for the reception of the large and va- 
— Library of the Archiepiscopal 

ee. 

Mention of the great Hall occurs in 
the oldest Steward’s accounts extant, 
a computus of 15 Edw. II. in the time 
of Archbishop Reynolds ; and such an 
apartment was, no doubt, an appendage 
to the palace from its first foundation. 
The hall was repaired by Archbishop 
Chicheley. In 1570 and 1571, Arch- 
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bishop Parker “ covered the great hall 
of Lambeth with shingles.”’ The hall 
was destroyed in 1648 by Col. Scott, 
one of the regicides, who was in pos- 
session of the palace during the Com- 
monwealth. 

The present hall stands precisely on 
the site of the old one. It was ordered 
by its founder Archbishop Juxon, to be 
built to resemble the ancient model as 
nearly as possible, and cost 10,5001. ; 
“nor could all the persuasions of men 
versed in literature, and of his friends, 
induce him to rebuild it in the modern 
way, and unite it with the library, 
though it would have cost less money.*”’ 
It was not completed at the time of his 
decease ; but he left the following pro- 
vision in his will: ‘ If I happen to die 
before the Hall at Lambeth be finished, 
my executor to be at the charge of fi- 
nishing it, according to the model made 
of it, if my successor give leave.” This 
munificent prelate sat in the see only 
two years and nine months ; and, (in- 
cluding money paid by his executor) 
laid out in repairs 14,8471. 7s. 10d. as 
was ascertained and declared by the 
Judges Delegates, at the same time that, 
in 1667, they adjudged 800/.moreshould 
be paid by Sir William Juxon for di- 
lapidations. The architecture of this 
magnificent fabric is of the mixed kind, 
as well as the ornaments, though the 
whole is intended as an imitation of 
the ancient style. The walls are chiefly 
built of a fine red brick, and are sup- 
ported by stone buttresses, which do 
not terminate in pinnacles, but are 
crowned with balls. In the centre rises 
an hexagonal lantern of two stories, 
filled with round-headed windows ; it 
terminates in a large vane, in which 
are the arms of the see of Canterbury, 
impaled with those of Juxon. 

The interior measures in length 93 
feet, in breadth 38, and in height 
upwards of 50 feet. The depth of the 
great bay window at the north west 
end is seven feet four inches, and it 
reaches in height from the floor to the 
edge of the roof. The whole of the 
inside is profusely ornamented; the 
roof in particular is constructed with 
much labour, and considering it was 
built in an age when such things were 
not usual, may be called a fine piece 
of architecture. It is entirely com- 





* Aubrey’s Surrey, vol. v. p. 273. 
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posed of oak, in many parts of which 
are carved the arms of Juxon, a cross 
between four negroes’ heads ; on others 
Juxon impaled with the see of Canter- 
bury, or the arms of Canterbury only ; 
and other parts a mitre between four 
negroes’ heads. The whole hall is 
wainscotted to a considerable height. 

No Metropolitan since the days of 
Archbishop Juxon has expended such 
large sums on this Palace as the pre- 
sent excellent Archbishop, who has 
entirely rebuilt the habitable parts of 
the palace, and repaired the hall, the 
guard-room, and the chapel. These 
alterations have been carried into 
effect with great taste by Edward 
Blore, esq. the celebrated architect. 
His intended alterations were made 
known to our readers by our corres- 
pondent J. L. in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May 1830, p. 394; 
where was given a view of the old 
portions of the Palace, which were 
retained by Mr. Blore, as they ap- 
peared in the autumn of 1829, whilst 
the Palace was under repair. 

The noble Hall has been converted 
by Mr. Blore, with singular skill and 
felicity, into the archiepiscopal Library 
(see the Plate). 

The books are arranged on the east 
and west sides, and in twelve magnifi- 
cent oak book-cases projecting into the 
room. In the recesses between each 
bookcase are eleven tables of carved 
oak, of a massive, but elegant design, 
suited to the architecture of the hall. 
The library is still lighted by the noble 
lantern in the centre; on the west 
side, by five pointed windows, and a 
bay window at each extremity ; on the 
east side by five pointed windows; 
and on the north and south sides, by 
a pointed window at each end, under 
the roof above the fire-places. The 
room is heated by pipes under the 
floor, and the warm air is admitted 
into the room through fourteen brass 
gratings, between every division of 
the library. 

At each end of the hall is a suitable 
fire-place ; over that on the north side 
are painted the arms of the See, im- 
paling the arms of Archbishop Juxon ; 
over the fire-place on the south side 
are painted the arms of the See, im- 
paling the arms of Archbishop Secker. 

On the north and south walls, and 
between the windows on the other sides 
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of the hall, are a number of paintings ; 
containing portraits of bishops and emi- 
nent divines connected with the See ; 
a portrait of King Charles I.; Sir R. 
Walpole ; Mr. Secretary Townshend ; 
Dr. Wilkins, librarian; Dr. Peter Du 
Moulin, chaplain to Archbishop Juxon, 
&c.; also, a large painting, containing a 
view of Canterbury Cathedral, brought 
from Croydon palace. 

The old entrance into the court-yard, 
at the south-west end of the hall, has 
been converted into a bay window ; and 
the principal. door is now at the north- 
east. On each side the doorway are 
Corinthian pilasters, and over the door- 
case are carved in stone the arms of 
the See impaling those of Juxon, with 
** Anno Domini mpcvx111.” 

The large bay window is richly or- 
namented with painted glass. In the 
centre of the top division is a very large 
coat of the arms of the’See, impaling 
those of Archbishop Juxon ; and under- 
neath is a splendid recent addition, of 
asimilar size, of the arms of the See, 
impaling those of Archbishop Howley, 
“©1829. ”’Around, are smaller coats of 
the arms of about twenty-four arch- 
bishops, each impaled with the arms of 
the See, and the date of the year when 
put up. There are also the arms of 
Philip II., king of Spain. But perhaps 
the most curious piece of painted glass 
is a portrait of Archbishop Chicheley, 
(engraved in Herbert’s History of the 
Palace). 

There does not appear to have been 
any library at Lambeth except the 
books which were the private property 
of each successive Archbishop, until 
the time of Archbishop Bancroft, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Even Evelyn 
regarded the Lambeth library in ‘this 
light, remarking, in a letter to Mr. 
Pepys, written in 1689, that it was then 
*‘ replenished with excellent books, 
but that it ebbs and flows like the 
Thames running by it, at every prelate’s 
accession or translation.”’ 

The literary benefactions of Arch- 
bishop Bancroft to the see, are noticed 
in the following terms in the will of his 
successor, Archbishop Abbot, who was 
himself a great benefactor tothe library. 

“¢ Let all men, present and to come, 
know and understand, that Richard Ban- 
crofte, D.D., first Bishop of London, and 
then promoted to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, being for many years a great 
gatherer together of bookes, did volun- 

Gunt. Mae. Vor, Il. 


tarily and by his own action (as in his life- 
time he had oft foretold he would) by his 
Jast will and testament gave and bequeath 
to his successors the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury for ever, a great and famous li- 
brary of bookes of divinity, and of many 
other sorts of learning.’’ 


The condition upon which Arch- 
bishop Bancroft left his library to his 
successors was, that it should on no 
account be alienated from the See; to 
prevent which he directed that they 
should yield to such assurances as 
should be devised by learned men for 
its preservation. In case of non-com- 
pliance with the above condition, he 
bequeathed it to Chelsea College, then 
about to be erected, or, if that should 
not be erected within ten years of his 
decease, to the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

-These. books remained at Lambeth 
till 1646, two years after the execution 
of Archbishop Laud, when, being seized 
by the Parliament, the use of them was 
granted to Dr. Wincocke. They were 
afterwards given to Sion College, and 
many began to get into private hands ; 
so that, fearing for their safety in times 
so inimical to learning, Mr. Selden 
suggested to the University of Cam- 
bridge its right to them, and they were 
delivered, pursuant to an ordinance of 
Parliament, dated Feb. 1647, into their 
possession. 

On the Restoration, Archbishop 
Juxon demanded the return of the li- 
brary, which requisition was repeated 
by his successor, Sheldon, and the 
books were accordingly restored. An 
ordinance of Parliament was also ob- 
tained, that such part of the collection 
as was in private hands should be im- 
mediately delivered up, and that the 
volumes in the possession of John 
Thurloe and Hugh Peters should be 
seized. 

Archbishop Sheldon having thus suc- 
ceeded in regaining possession of this 
valuable library, may in some degree 
be considered its co-founder, as in his 
will he says : 


“‘ Item, I give and bequeath to my 
successors Archbishops of Canterbury, for 
ever, the several books or volumes men- 
tioned in the catalogue or schedule an- 
nexed, or hereafter to be annexed to this 
my will, towards the increase and im- 
provement of the public library of the see 
of Canterbury, now settled at Lambeth 
House.”’ . 
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The books left by Archbishop Ban- 
croft, Abbot, Laud, Sheldon, and Teni- 
son, are distinguished by their respec- 
tive arms. Those which bear the arms 
of Whitgift were doubtless purchased 
of his executors by Archbishop Ban- 
croft, 

Archbishop Secker was a great bene- 
factor to the library. Besides a large 
sum expended in making catalogues to 
the old registers of the see, he left to 
the library all such books from his own 
private library as were not in the pub- 
lic one, which comprehended the larg- 
est and most valuable part of his col- 
lection. Archbishop Cornwallis like- 
wise presented many valuable works 
in his lifetime. 

There is only one volume in the col- 
lection known to have belonged to 
Archbishop Parker, which is a book of 
Calvin’s writing. His arms are on 
the outside, and within is written in 
red lead, “‘ J. Parker,” which was the 
Archbishop’s son. An English Psalter, 
printed by Daye, but without date, has 
likewise the following memorandum, 
written by Dr. Parker’s wife: ‘‘ To 
the right vertuouse and honourable 
ladye the Countesse of Shrewsburye, 
from your lovinge friende, Margaret 
Parker.” 

The first complete catalogue made 
of the printed books, which was formed 
on the plan of the Bodleian catalogue, 
was drawn up by Bishop Gibson, when 
librarian, and is deposited in the MS. 
library. In 1718 it was fairly copied 
by Dr. Wilkins, in three volumes folio, 
and has been continued by his succes- 
sors to the present time. 


THE LIBRARY OF MANUSCRIPTS 

is now preserved in a fire-proof room, 
over a newly built internal gateway, 
abutting on the south side of the hall. 

This library is divided into two 
parts ; the first contains the registers 
and archives of the See of Canterbury ; 
the second the MSS. ofa miscellaneous 
nature. The registers commence with 
Archbishop Peckham, 1279, and end 
with Archbishop Potter, 1747. They 
occupy forty-one large folio volumes. 
The registers of the later Archbishops 
are kept at Doctors’ Commons, 

The Parliamentary surveys of Bi- 
shops, Deans,and Chapters’ lands, made 
during the Commonwealth, with a view 
to their sale, and which at the Resto- 
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ration were fortunately preserved, con- 
sist of twenty-one large folio volumes. 
The miscellaneous MSS. consist of four 
sets: 1. Those of Lambeth, collected 
by the Archbishops ; 2. Those of Henry 
Wharton ; 3. Those formerly belong- 
ing to George, lord Carew, Earl of 
Totness, (the two last purchased by 
Archbishop Tenison). And 4. Those 
of Tenison, given by that Archbishop. 
They are thus numbered : 


Codices MSS. Lambethani, No. 1— 


576. 

Whartoniani . . 
Carewani - « 596—638. 
Tenisoniani . . 639—888. 


Which last was the number of MSS, 
entered in the catalogue in 1758; but 
the total number in 1784 was 1147, 
and is continually increasing. 

A catalogue of the Lambeth Manu- 
scripts was printed in folio, 1812. 





577—595. 








PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF DREAMS. 


Mr. Ursan, Scopwick Vicarage, 

1 CANNOT but conceive, that on 
the subject of dreams philosophy is at 
fault; and that the most subtle theorists 
have been puzzled to account for the 
extraordinary occurrences which are 
embodied by the imagination during 
the hours of sleep. I have given the 
opinions of scientific men a most de- 
liberate consideration, and yet I remain 
dissatisfied with the results of their 
reasoning. In this paper I have no 
intention of offering a theory of my 
own, because I am fully impressed 
with the extreme difficulty of the sub- 
ject. Dreams are attended with phe- 
nomena which human learning and 
ingenuity have hitherto, as I think, been 
altogetherincompetent to grapple with ; 
and the wisest and best of men, who 
have exercised both tact and erudition 
to unravel their mysterious properties, 
have. failed to produce a satisfactory 
conclusion. In a word, I believe that 
these spontaneous effusions of thefancy 
can scarcely be reduced to a standard 
capable of resolution by any of the 
known principles of nature. Imagina- 


tion, when freed from the influence or 
control. of judgment, will indulge in 
a series of wild and incoherent freaks; 
but it will not be easy to determine the 
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laws by which it embodies substances 
that have no existence in nature, ahd 
could not possibly occur to the senses 
while reason, in our waking hours, 

“holds its accustomed influence o’er 
the brain.” Dreams are, in fine, a 
psychological secret, and remain in- 
volved in the same obscurity as the 
uhion of matter and mind. 

- Tam a constant dreamer; I scarcely 
ever lay my head upon my pillow for 
sleep, but dreams are sure to follow: 
and yet my digestive faculties are sel- 
dom oppressed or impeded by repletion, 
for I am temperate in diet, eat very 
light suppers, and frequently none at 
all. The visions of the night, nine 
times out of ten, bear no relation to 
the occurrences of the day, or to the 
peculiar train of thought which has 
marked my evening’s meditation, al- 
though I confess they are sometimes 
evidently generated by these causes ; 
and it must be admitted that, under 
such circumstances, the impression on 
my mind is much more vivid and per- 
manent than when the dream is of a 
detached and volatile nature. It is 
true, my pursuits have been rather of a 
sedentary nature ; and exclusive of the 
laborious duties attached to the cure 
of a large and populous parish, I have 
passed very few hours either in active 
exercise or in society, as few literary 
men were found in the town where [ 
resided the greater portion of my life ; 
and reading has constituted the chief 
amusement of my leisure hours. This 
pursuit has not been enervating, for 
the pernicious effect of too much con- 
finement has been counteracted by the 
daily exertions required for the due 
performance of my occasional clerical 
duties. My health is good, my con- 
stitution unimpaired, though fifty win- 
ters have scattered their snows upon 
my head ; butmy temperament is some- 
what nervous. These particulars, 
though apparently trifling, are neces- 
sary for the elucidation of what fol- 
lows, and to afford the theorist a 
series of accurate data for his specula- 
tions. 

‘ My dreams frequently leave an in- 
distinct impression behind them ; and 
Iam altogether unable to embody a 
single fact, although I entertain a faint 
recollection of scenes which passed 
successively in review before my mind’s 
eye; but even in this case, a visible 


effect is often produced upon my spirits, 
which are cheerful or sad according to 
the general tenor of my preceding 
night’s dream, although I am unable 
to determine its precise import. At 
other times, the transactions of the 
night are vividly impressed on my 
recollection, and even the minutest 
particular has not escaped me. Some 
of these have had a direct allusion to 
events connected with passing occur- 
rences, but they bear no proportion to 
the uncounted numbers which were 
decidedly foreign to the general course 
of my habits and reflections. In these 
abstracted visions, I have frequently 
possessed the power of moving in the 
air, and transporting myself from place 
to place with inconceivable rapidity, 
and without exertion ; I have used the 
act of volitation by the simple pro- 
cess of merely raising my feet from 
the ground and sinking into a sitting 
posture, and in this position 1 have 
performed incredible journeys in a 
minute period of time. Nor has this 
novel mode of travelling struck me 
with any feelings of astonishment, as 
being at all extraordinary or contrary 
to established custom ; and it has oc- 
curred repeatedly: I have been an in- 
habitant of countries where the natural 
products have varied essentially from 
any thing which has been described by 
travellers, however they may have in- 
dulged their privilege of exaggeration, 
as existing in any part of the world. 
I have witnessed the growth of gigantic 
trees, whose fruit, inviting consump- 
tion, like the paradisaical trees of Ma- 
homet, consisted of provisions of eve 
kind, ready cooked for the table. 
have beheld immense rocks formed of 
a single diamond, and mountains com- 
posed of gold; which bore very little 
analogy with my retired way of life, on 
a limited income and with limited 
desires. I have fancied myself dead, 
and though lying shrouded in my coffin, 
have still possessed the consciousness 
of a living creature. 1 have trod on 
shores where men and women were 
born from the earth in their full stature, 
and 1 have seen them in every stage 
of their birth. I have been pursued 
by uncouth and ill-favoured monsters 
of the quadruped species, which never 
had existence in nature, or the inventive 
mind of the writer of romance. I once 
descended into a Dom-daniel cavern, 
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dark and dismal, a thousand fathoms 
deep—sinking rapidly into the horrid 
abyss, with the dreadful certainty on 
my mind of being crushed to atoms 
when the bottom was sounded ;—in- 
stead of which, how was I astonished to 
find myself in another world, lighted 
by six suns in the firmanent, which 
shone with such dazzling brightness, 
that I was for a considerable. period 
unable to endure the effects of such a 
sudden and unexpected transition, from 
pitchy darkness to an effulgence that 
surpassed every conception man can 
form of light and glorious splendour. 
After some time, my eyes became 
inured to the oppressive radiance, and 
I took a view of the wonders by which 
I found myself surrounded, and the 


prospect was highly animating. The 


fragrant sward was. like the finest 
velvet ; the flowers, glittering in the 
full stream of light proceeding from a 
constellation of suns, seemed like a rich 
collection of precious stones, tinted 
with every shade of colour. Groves 
of curious trees were dispersed in 
tasteful variety, amidst the undulating 
surface of hill and valley, whose leaves 
were green, and white, and blue, and 
red, and yellow; and all transparent, 
fluttering in the balmy breeze. Rivers 
of crystal meandered through the ever 


blooming plains ; fowls of varied plum-. 


age were seen. in the air, and their 
mellifluous notes filled my soul with 
ecstacy.. In the midst of all this ad- 
miration, a bird of peculiar form, and 
larger than a turkey cock, with spread- 
ing tail and wings expanded, attracted 
my observation by the loudness of its 
note. Its feathers were white as snow, 
and shone like burnished silver, with 
the single exception of a lofty tuft of 
scarlet on the crown of the head ; altoge- 
ther itwas a most magnificent creature, 
but it was not one that I should have 
pronounced of the singing species. It 
was perched on the branch of a tree, 
bearing circular green leaves edged with 
pow. and the stalks and branches 


ad the appearance of chased gold.” 


After a short prelude, it commenced 
the favourite air of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” which in a strong and hoarse, 
but not unpleasant note, it fairly ac- 
complished. I uttered an exclamation 
which awoke me; and it is a fact, 
that at the very same moment a wan- 


dering vagabond under my window 
was playing the identical tune on a 
clarionet. It was eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

This is a pretty conclusive proof 
that the external senses are affected 
during sleep; and it is further evi- 
denced by another dream of more recent 
occurrence, when a different sense was 
employed. I was transported in ima- 
gination to the summit of Etna in a 
state of furious eruption, with the 
boiling crater at my feet; the danger 
appeared imminent, and yet I sustained 
no personal injury. 1 saw the burning 
cinders thrown up to the heavens like 
a magnificent display of superb fire- 
works ; they fell about me in all di- 
rections, till I appeared to stand in the 
midst of the flaming element, and still 
I remained unhurt. The only incon- 
venience which I experienced from my 
terrific situation was an intolerable 
smell of sulphur, that appeared gra- 
dually to overwhelm my faculties. I 
felt myself in danger of being over- 
powered with a sensation of dizziness, 
proceeding solely from the stench, 
without any reference to my awful 
situation amidst flames which failed 
to burn, and I foresaw that this alone 
would soon precipitate me into the 
bowels of the mountain. The charm 
operated with incredible precision; I 
became perceptibly weaker and more 
insensible to surrounding objects, strik- 
ing as they were, till at length my 
faculties were wholly absorbed; for a 
moment I reeled—and then fell into 
the burning void. The convulsion was 
greater than nature could support, and 


of course l awoke. The horrid stench, 


however continued ; I rubbed my eyes 
—I looked round :—the chamber—the 
bed curtains, every object tended to 
convince me that I was awake; but 
the volcanic smell was not removed. 
I jumped out of bed to satisfy myself 
of the reality of my feelings, and found 
that it proceeded from the rushlight, 
which having been imperfectly manu- 
factured, the wick had ignited half 
way down the substance of the candle, 
and the burning tallow had filled the 
room -with a stinking vapour, which 
had so oppressed my olfactory nerves, 
as to communicate a character to my 
dreams. 


Yours, &c. G. OLIVER. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMAS LODGE. ~ 


THE notices which have been hither- 
to published respecting this writer are 
so vague and obscure, that it is thought 
that some account of him, drawn 
from authentic sources, may not be 
unacceptable to the admirers of the 
early English drama. Thomas Lodge, 
the subject of this brief memoir, was 
born in London, in the year 1556, and 
was the second son of Sir Thomas 
Lodge, Kt., by his wife Anna, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir William Laxton, 
Kt. He was entered at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the year 1572, and 
was shortly after made a scholar of 
that Society. In his ‘‘ Alarum against 
Usurers,”’ Lodge speaks of ‘his birth,” 
and ‘the offspring from whence he 
came,” and, as it appears, not with- 
out reason. In a pedigree still ex- 
tant, we find that his father, Sir Tho- 
mas Lodge, claimed descent from 
Odard de Logis,* Baron of Wigton, 


in the county of Cumberland,t in the: 


reign of Henry the First, and was the 
representative of that once powerful 
baronial family. 

On leaving the University, Lodge 
entered himself at Lincoln’s-inn, with 
the intention of reading for the bar; 
and during his course of study there, 
he wrote his ‘‘ Scylla’s Metamorphosis,”’ 
and ‘‘ Diogenes in his singularity.”” He 
afterwards published his ‘‘ Rosalynde,”” 
in the preface to which (written in 
1590), he tells us that he “ fell from 
books to arms,”’ and mentions that he 
had made a voyage to the islands of 
Terceiras, and the Canaries, with 
Captain Clarke. Previously to his 
commencing a vagrant life, he made a 
will, dated 1583, in the preamble to 
which he states, ‘‘ that being of sound 
mind and body, but fully impressed 





* “ Odardus de Logis built Wigton 
Church, and endowed it. He lived unto 
King John’s time. Henry I. confirmed 
the grant of the barony to him, by which 
itis probable that he lived 100 years. He 
had issue Adam. Adam had issue Odard 
the Lord, whose son and heir Adam the se- 


cond died without issue, and Odard the . 


fourth likewise,’’ &c. Denton’s MS. 

+ ‘* Odardus de Logis was infeoffed by 
Ranulphus de Meschines, Earl of Cum- 
berland, in the baronies of Stanyton, 
Wigton, Dondryt, Waverton, Blencoyd, 
and Kirkbride, in that county : and the said 
Odardus afterwards founded the Church 
of Wigton.’’—Camden’s Britannia. 


with the uncertainty of human life, 
he thinks it fitting to devise his pro- 
perty, in case of accident, to his wife 
Joan, and to his daughter Mary.” 
He also bequeaths his law books to a 
person of the name of Sherrington. 
Some doubt has arisen whether Lodge 
the Physician and the Poet were one 
and the same person. This question is 
decided by the following monument in 
Rollestone Church, Nottinghamshire. 

Underneath lieth the body of Nicholas 
Lodge, gent. third son of Sir Thomas 
Lodge, sometimes lord of this manor of 
Rollestone, whose piety towards many 
orphans, his allies, and friends, are ex- 
tant in his will, to the poor of the parish 
notified by his bequest, his upright deal- 
ing testified by all he knew. He died 
Sept. 25, 1612. 

Thomas Lodge, Doctor Medicus, testi- 
menti sui solus Executor charissino fratri 
amoris sui testimonium meerens posuit. 


The following is a correct list of the 
published and authentic works of this 
writer ; besides which, several drama- 
tic productions have been attributed to 
him in conjunction with Green, viz. 
** Lady Alimony,”’ ‘‘ The Laws of Na- 
ture,”” and ‘‘ The contention between 
Liberality and Prodigality.” 

Scylla’s Metamorphosis, 1589; 


Diogenes in his Singularitie, 1591; a 


fig for Momus, 1595 ; Rosalynde, 1590; 
Margarite of America (written in the 
streights of Magellan), 1596; Wit’s 
Musing, and the World’s Madness, 


1598; Treatise on the Plague, 1603 ;; 


the Poor Man’s Legacy, 1603;. the 


Wounds of Civil War, 1594 ; a Look-. 


ing-glass for London and England, 
1598; an Alarum against Usurers, 
1584; the Life and Death of William 
Longbeard, and Phyllis, 1593; the 
Devil Conjured, 1596. 

He also translated Josephus. in the 
year 1609, and the works of Seneca 
in 1614. Both were published in 
1620. It appears that Lodge turned 
his thoughts to physic during his re- 
sidence abroad, for he took his degree 
at Avignon, and afterwards, on his re- 
turn to England, practised in London 
with some success. He died of the 
plague in the year 1625. 





¢ In Lady Laxton’s will, we find that 
she bequeathed ‘‘ the whole of her manors 
and estates, to her well-beloved daughter, 
Anna, wife of Sir Thomas Lodge, and 
the sum of 1007. to her grandson, Thomas 
Lodge, student of Lincoln’s-inn.”’ 
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WILLIAM CAXTON, 
Eneuisn Consut at BrucGes. 


(Extracted from “‘ Notice sur Colard 
Mansion, Libraire et Imprimeur de la 
Ville de Bruges en Flandre, dans la 
quinzidme Siecle.” Paris, 1829. 6vo. 
pp. 89.) 
’ Les Anglois avoient alors 4 Bruges 
un Consulat. La maison consulaire 
éxistoit encore dans toute son intégrité 
du temps de Sanderus, qui en a fait 
ver une vue dans son Flandria Ii- 

ustrata, tome II. p. 39. M. Dibdin, 
qui a pensé avec raison que Caxton 
avoit rempli dans cette ville les fonc- 
tions de Consul, et que par conséquent 
il avoit habité cette maison, en a 
donné aussi une gravure dans le tome 
I. p. xxviii. de ses Antiquités Typo- 
graphiques de l’Angleterre; et il verra 
sans doute avec plaisir, par la piéce 
suivante qu’il ne connoissoit pas, et 
ou son compatriote est qualifié de 
mattre et des marchands de 
la nation Angloise, qu’il ne reste plus 
aucun doute sur sa conjecture. 

. Extrait du registre des jugemens 
civils des échevins ou du magis- 
trat de la ville de Bruges, de 1465- 
1469, fol. 204, verso. 

Comme Daniel F. Adrien dit Sce- 
pheer Daniel demandeur d’une part 
de Jeroneme Vento, pour et au nom de 
Jaques Dorie marchant de Jennes, def- 
fendeur d’autre part, se soient soubmis 
et compromis de toutes les differences 
qu’ils avoient ensemble eu des sen- 
tence ordonnance et arbitrage de 
Willem Caxton marchant d’ Angleterre 
moaistre et ” des marchans de 
la nation d’ Angleterre par deca, et de 
Thomas Perrot, com’e en arbitres arbi- 
trateurs amiables compositeurs et com- 
muns amis, promettant les dites par- 
ties et chacun d’eulx de bien et loyale- 
ment entretenir observer et accomplir 
tout ce que par les dits arbitres seroit 
sur les dites differences des sentences 
ordon’é et arbitré sans faire ou venir a 
lencontre en aucune manitre, et que 
lesd. arbitres aient oy les raisons des 
dites parties, et sur ce ordon’e leur 
sentence et ordonnance lesquelles ils 
ont rapporté en la plaine chambre 
des echevins de Bruges, ont esté pub- 
lié ausdites parties, parceque le dit 
Willem Caxton s’estoit necessairement 
retrait de la dite ville de Bruges, est il 
que par la dite plaine chambre desche- 


W. Caxton at Bruges.—Conduit at Northampton. 
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vins de Bruges les dites parties ont 


esté appellées et sont comperus aus- 


quels a este dit et signifié l’arbitrage 
et ordonnance dedits arbitres qui es- 
toit et est tel comme sensuyt, assayoir 
que ledit Jeroneme Vento pour et ou 
nom dudit Jaques Dorie payera audit 
Scepheer Daniel, en argent comptant et 
et que ledit Jeroneme ou nom que 
dessus, prestera aud. Scepheer Daniel 
autres iiij liv. gr, parmi toute voyes 
bonne caution et seurté que ledit Sce- 
pheer Daniel devra donner aud. Je- 
roneme Vento de lui rendre et payer 
lad. somme de iiij/. gr. qu’il lui aura 
prestée, en dedans les premiers quatre 
voyages que ycelluy Scepheer Daniel 
fera a toute sa neif en quelque pays 
que ce soit, assavoir 4 chacun voyage 
une livre de gros ; pourveu aussi que 
en cas que led. Scepheer Daniel ne 
fesist aucun voyaige auec sad. neif en 
dedans six mois prochain venant que 
alors led. Scepheer Daniel ou ses pleges 
seront tenus de payer et restituer aud. 
Jeroneme Vento sans que led. Jere- 
nome sera tenu de attendre les autres 
payemens dessusnommez. A l’obser- 
vation de laquelle sentence ordonnance 
et arbitraige lesd. parties et chacune 
d’elles ont esté par lad. plaine cham- 
bre des echevins de Bruges esté con- 
dampnez. Actum xij* maij 4° Ixix. 








A TRAVELLER remarks :—Passing a 
few years back through Northampton, my 
attention was especially attracted, first, by 
the beautiful Cross erected to the memory 
of Queen Eleanor about a mile from the 
town ; and secondly, to an ancient stone 
Conduit, which stood at the corner of the 
Church-yard. of All Saints, and nearly 
facing the door of the George Hotel. 
Both these relics I regarded as valuable 
ornaments to the town, and peculiarly 
worthy of the care of its inhabitants and 
authorities. I was astonished, therefore, 
and grieved, on again visiting the place a 
fortnight since, to find .that the Conduit 
had been altogether removed. As miy 
stay on this latter occasion was confined 
to the time during which the coach chang- 
ed horses, I had no opportunity of mak- 
ing any inquiries touching this strange 
proceeding, and, as it seemeth to me, un- 
fortunate want of taste and good sense. 
Having no private acquaintance at North- 
ampton, I take this mode of requesting 
information respecting the removal of the 
interesting relic in question, and also con- 
cerning its history and antiquity. 
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RECORDATIO RIVORUM. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MITFORD, 


Tue gentle rivers of the earth ; 
What are they but the gems that bind 
Her beauteous bosom from its birth, 
The mirrors of each form refined ? 
Now half unseen, the shadowy streams, 
Their sylvan coves and hollows lave ; 
Now Evening’s rich — gleams 
Are flashing o’er the phosphor wave. 
I know them all—no waters kiss 
Their haunted cliffs, or caverns old : 
But I the amber flood have drank, 
And trod their sands of fabled gold. 
On Tiser's yellow shores I've stood ; 
Rich Brenra’s marble halls I know ; 
And oft my little boat hath sail’d 
Along the silver Po. 
How dear, beneath thy banks of wood, 
Lov’d Arno, hast thou been to me ; 
For by thy wave has Dante stood, 
And sunny Florence looks on thee. 
I’ve seen the Ruone, with bridal haste, 
Rush onward to the ocean bay ; 
And I have seen where in his cave 
The giant Infant lay. 
The Baden hills are steep to climb, 
And dark their piny forests swell ; 
Beneath their shadows I have knelt, 
Beside the Danusr’s well. 
Exse, mighty Exse, thou roll'st along, 
The heart of Germany is thine ; 
And well may I thy mountains love, 
Thou castle-cover'd Ruts ! 
Old Drance, he hath a giant’s step, 
And tramples on from steep. to steep ; 
And pale, oh! pale, the moonlight snows 
Around the young Arvuigon sleep. 
I've seen thy blue wave glide beneath 
Each mwror’d hue of rock and tree ; 
And it was like a fairy dream, 
Delightful Meuse, to gaze on thee : 
The Less, he hath a palace built, 
Beside thee gleam its crystal walls ; 
And dark and wild thy mountains rise, 
To guard the old Enchanter’s halls. 
Ah! golden Treves ! how like a queen 
Thou sit’st amid thy flowery dell ; 
And twin’st around thy regal brow 
The yine-wreath of thy lov'd Mose te. 
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A little month—a little month, 
I roam’d among thine islets gay ; 
While o’er each wild and winding marge, 
Gleam'd mouldering tower and turret gray. | 


But hark what evening-music floats, 
Rich with the South’s voluptuous air ; 
And who are they, the angel-forms, 
That wave their long resplendent hair ? 
Dark are their brows, and light their step, \ 
Who call the banks of Lorre their own ; 
And they, who touch the soft guitar, 
Along thy hills, thou lov’d Garonne. 
If Beauty were a fadeless flower ; 
If Love were more than Poet’s dream ; 
With them I'd build my chosen bower 
Where Sorea winds her wizard stream ; 
For I have sate in Petrarch’s chair, 
Have trod with awe the poet’s room, 
And one cold kiss these lips have laid, 
Chaste Laura, on thy marble tomb. 


Now let these gentle rivers glide, 
Their own sweet path to choose or leave ; 
For see how softly Tuames reflects 
The silver lights of Eve. . 
When hopes are bright, when hearts are young, 
By other hills and streams we roam; 
Content, if in our later age 
On Tuames’s shores we find a home. 
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Souruwick Cuurcnu, Bricuron. 
(With an Engraving.) 


SOUTHWICK is a small and pretty 
village, now scarcely four miles from 
Brighton, containing at the census of 
1831, 502 inhabitants. 

The church is a highly curicus and 
interesting structure. It consists at 
present of only a single pace, or nave, 
a chancel, and a tower bearing a 
spire; but, from the appearances of 
arches filled up on the south side (as 
seen in the View), it is evident that 
the church has been reduced in its 
dimensions. It appears to be of the 
early Norman age, as the closed arches 
are round-headed, as are. those in the 
first story of the tower, but in its 
upper story the windows are pointed. 
The tower was originally terminated 
by a block cornice ; upon which the 
present well-proportioned, but not 


lofty, spire has been erected. There . 


6 


are two early pointed windows on the 
north side of the chancel ; the others 
are of a later date. The monumental 
inscriptions will be found in Cart- 
wright’s History of the Rape of Bram- 
ber, p. 67. 

The advowson of Southwick was 
granted in the reign of Henry II. by 
Earl Simon, to the Knights Templars ; 
from them it passed to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem ; it is now in the 
gift of the King, and is valued in the 
King’s book at 91. 13s. 94d. The 
rector is entitled to the great tithes of 
about half the parish; the other por- 
tion was part of the endowment of the 
Priory of Sele, and is now the pro- 
perty of Magdalen college, Oxford. 
The present Rector is the Rev. Edward 
Everard, M.A. instituted in 1826. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—?>?>— 


The Geology of the South-east of Eng- 
land, by G. Gideon Mantell, Esq., 
F.R.S., 1833. 

MR. MANTELL has long been 
known, and eminently distinguished, 
as an accurate and scientific Geologist ; 
and in this book he has not only main- 
tained the reputation which he had 
acquired, but has given a work which, 
in curiosity of investigation, interest of 
discovery, and neatness of arrange- 
ment, ranks very high. Geology, as 
every one knows, after having for ages 
remained as an uncouth and shapeless 
mass, has only of late assumed the 
form and character of a science. The 
vague hypotheses, the wild theories, 
the superficial observations, the erro- 
neous inferences, that were her frail 
support, have sunk and disappeared ; 
while Chemistry and Mineralogy fur- 
nished the means of erecting another 
edifice, on an accurate analysis of the 
inorganic materials of the earth, guided 
to its future progress by a sound in- 
ductive reasoning. The last and great- 
est improvement has been made by the 
study of the fossil remains of the organic 
parts of the creation, which afford, as 
it were, a key to the elucidation of the 
rest. Confined, indeed, as our know- 
ledge is, and small the area on which 
the diminutive powers of man can 
work, still some important discoveries 
have been made, and some great re- 


sults ascertained. <A series of facts 
have been brought to light which 
would otherwise have lain concealed 
in the jealous treasury of nature; and 
no one, we think, now would dispute 
this dictum—That the Earth had been 
created for a long undefinable period 
before man was placed upon it; that 
plants and animals existed on it, of a 
species * different fromany thatare now 
known ; that this earth appears to have 
undergone some violent and some 
gentler revolutions, or changes on its 
surface ; that these changes appear to 
have been accompanied with a change 
in the organic creation ; that the tem- 
perature of the earth appears to have 
been much higher than it now is; and 
that neither its ancient temperature, its 
disrupted and agitated surface, nor the 
animalcreation which peopled its prime- 
val solitudes, appear to have been adapt- 
ed to the secure and comfortable habita- 
tion of man, perhaps not even to the 
possibility of his existence; that, in 
the course of time, these primitive in- 
habitants of the globe perished in suc- 
cessive catastrophes ; the temperature 
of the earth decreased ; either a new 
creation of animals took place, or a 
certain portion of the aboriginal alone 
were preserved; the last convulsion 
brought the earth nearly into its pre- 
sent state, and it became suitable for 
the habitation of human beings. } 








* The animals and plants of the more ancient strata, are not only such as could not 
now exist in the latitudes which they formerly inhabited, but almost all the species, 
and many of the genera, are no longer to be found in any part of the known globe. 
In the river deposits, we perceive an intermixture of existing with extinct species ; 
the proportion of the former increasing according to the more recent formation of the 
strata, till, in the deposits of the modern era, the remains of existing species alone are 
discovered ; and in these accumulations of debris, the skeletons of man, and traces 
of the works of art of the early tribes of our race, are sometimes found imbedded. 
The extinction of whole genera of animals and plants has no doubt depended on various 
causes. In the earlier revolutions, the vicissitudes of climate, the mutations of land 
and water, were probably the principal agents of destruction ; but since man became 
the lord of the creation, his necessities and caprices have occasioned the extirpation 
of many tribes, whose relics are found in the same superficial strata with those of 
species concerning which all human history and tradition are silent. 

+ See some curious observations on the difference of position in the eyes of the Cro- 
codile of the modern world and the Ichthyosaurus of the ancients, with the supposed 
cause alleged, in Mr. Hawkins’s late Treatise on the subject; reviewed in our present 
number. , 

{ ‘ Subsequently,’ says Mr. Mantell, ‘ to these last-mentioned changes, the tertiary 
deposits, the surface of the county appears to have undergone no material alteration. 
The ordinary effects of the atmosphere, the degradation of the shores by the action of 

Gent. Mac. Vou. IL. = 
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This is the sum total of whatcan be ra- 
tionally advancedonthe subject. A thou- 
sand years with God are but as a day ; 
and if we may take final causes into con- 
sideration, we may be permitted to say 
that a long prospective wisdom seems 
to have been for countless ages prepar- 
ing this globe according to the slow 
operations and laws of nature (natura 
non fert saltum) for the reception of its 
present inhabitants; and that these 
several convulsions and changes ap- 
pear to have been the appointed means 
by which future fitness and convenience 
should be procured. The difference 
between the old Geologists and the 
present, is this—the former were em- 
ployed in forming ingenious specula- 
tions as to the manner in which these 
changes were effected, and central ca- 
verns of intense light, internal volca- 
noes, hollow crusts of the globe, frag- 
ments of the sun himself, comets sweep- 
ing the earth with their tail, as a house- 
maid sweeps a carpet with her broom, 
were all causes, each adopted and advo- 
cated with as much zeal as ignorance, 
by very ingenious men, till even the rey 
sources of Omnipotence wereexhausted 
by them. The end and totality of all 
this was, that not asingle step of pro- 
gress was made—not a fact was dis- 
covered—not a difficulty removed. 
These men of conjecture kept for ever 
moving round in a brilliant circle of 
their own, and for ever returning to 
the very point from which they had 
set out; occasionally jostling one an- 
other as they crossed their several or- 
bits of theory, and stcpping to abuse 
each other pretty heartily. The present 
race, deeper instructed in philosophy, 
acquainted with the laws and powers 
of Chemistry, submitting their know- 
ledge to a close and rigorous system 
of logic, and being aware how confined 
that knowledge is, have employed the 
activity of their minds, and the re- 
sources of their art, in a careful survey 
of the effects produced in the gigantic 
laboratory of nature by time and 
change; by analysis reducing com. 
pounded bodies to their original cle- 
ments, and, by a careful and _philo- 
sophical reasoning, binding fact to fact, 


as with an unbroken chain ; fully aware 
how small and bounded the domain of 
science is, and how imperfectly even 
that is known. The earth on which 
we tread being 8,000 miles in diame- 
ter, the depth to which man has pene- 
trated is 8!! 

The mineral masses, says Mr. Man- 
tell, of which the crust of the globe is 
composed, may be separated into Pri- 
mary and Secondary. The Primary are 
destitute of erganic remains, and occu- 
py the lowermost place in the super- 
position of the strata. Yet ‘having 
been injected from below, they form 
the summits of the highest peaks and 
mountains in the world. These, which 
are decidedly of igneous origin, are Gra- 
nite, Syenite, Porphyry, Basalt. They 
are called primary, because it was sup- 
posed, from the absence of fossils, that 
they were formed before the creation 
of animals or vegetables ; but it is now 
well known that granite and its asso- 
ciated rocks are in fact ancient lavas 
of various ages ; and it is certain that 
granite has been erupted since the pe- 
riod when chalk was deposited. The 
other primary rocks appear to be sedi- 
mentary deposits, altered by the effects 
of high temperature and great pres- 
sure. Such as Gneiss, Mica slate. 

The Secondary rocks contain the fos- 
sillized remains of vegetables and ani- 
mals, are generally stratified, and have 
heen evidently deposited by water. 
These strata are subdivided into the 
Secondary, which comprise all the se- 
dimentary rocks, from the Primary to 
the Chalk inclusive, and the Tertiary, 
under which description all the beds, 
from the chalk to the alluvial deposits 
of the modern epoch, are placed. 

The Organic Remains entombed in 
the sedimentary strata afford conclu- 
sive evidence of the former existence 
of a state of animated nature widely 
different from the present, and furnish 
data by which we can determine the 
comparative ages of the various for- 
mations, and even calculate the rela- 
tive periods when the existing moun- 
tain chains were lifted up; nay more, 
by these relics, these MEDALS, as they 
have been aptly termed, struck by Na- 





the sea, the erosion by river currents of the strata over which they flowed, and the 
formation of deltas, being the only physical changes that have taken place in the 


south-east of England during the modern epoch, and which are still in active opera- 
tion.”’ 
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ture to commemorate her revolutions, 
we learn the physical mutations which 
the surface of the earth has undergone, 
and the temperature of the climate of 
various regions, in periods far beyond 
all human history or tradition; and, 
by bringing to our assistance the 
sciences of Anatomy and Botany, we 
can even restore anew the forms of the 
animalsand vegetables which flourished 
on the earth, when our present conti- 
nents were engulphed beneath the 
depths of the ocean. 

The strata of Sussex are divided into 
Downs, Weald, and Forest ridge. The 
Downs are masses of chalk, about sixty 
miles in length, seven miles broad, and 
about 500 feet above the level of the 
sea. Their northern escarpment is 
steep and abrupt; their southern de- 
scent is by a gentle declivity. From 
Beachy Head to Brighton, they form 
ahigh, precipitous line of coast. From 
Brighton, westward, they stretch in- 
land, and occupy the centre of the 
county. The whole chain exhibits 
decided manifestations of the action of 
water. These hills are separated into 
five distinct masses by rivers, The 
Weald is a vale that runs parallel to 
the Downs, consisting of clay, sand, 
and limestone. It is about ten miles 
broad, and thirty or forty long. The 
Forest-ridge constitutes the north- 
eastern extremity of the country. It 
is composed of sand and sand-stones, 
and its rocky ridges are crested with 
forests. The principal height is Crow- 
borough Beacon, which has an eleva- 
tion of 800 feet above the sea. The 
encroachments of the ocean are going 
on along the whole line of coast, and 
have continued from time immemorial. 
We will now give an extract from our 
author’s account of Tilgate Forest, 
p. 283. 


‘¢The vast preponderance of the land 
and fresh water exuvie over those of 
marine oriyin observable in these deposits, 
warrants the conclusion, that the Weal- 
den strata were formed by a very different 
agent to that which effected the deposi- 
tion of the Portland beds below, and the 
sand and chalk above them. The seas in 
the primitive ages of our planet, were 
inhabited by vast tribes of multilocular 
shells, which however variable in their 
species, were not only of the same family, 
but also of the same genera; belemnites, 
ammonites, nautilites. These shells, if 


we may draw any conclusion from the 
knowledge of the habits of the recent 
species of the only genus that still exists, 
were indisputably inhabitants of the ocean; 
and the presence of their remains in any 
considerable quantity in a formation, 
affords a presumption that such forma- 
tion was a marine deposit. The converse 
of such proposition we consider must 
hold good in a case like the present, 
where not a vestige of these ancient ma- 
rine genera can be traced, among innu- 
merable remains of terrestrial vegetables 
and animals, and of fresh water testacea. 
The occasional occurrence of marine re- 
mains affords no ground for a contrary 
opinion, since the fact is no more than 
might be expected under such circum- 
stances, and is in strict accordance with 
what might be observed in the deltas and 
estuaries of all great rivers. We cannot 
leave this subject without offering a few 
general remarks on the probable con- 
dition of the country through which the 
waters flowed, that deposited the strata 
of Tilgate Forest, and on the nature of its 
animal and vegetable productions. Whe- 
ther it were an island or a continent may 
not be determined ; but that it was diver- 
sified by hill and valley, and enjoyed a 
climate of higher temperature than any 
part of modern Europe, is more than 
probable. Several kinds of ferns appear 
to have constituted the immediate vege- 
table clothing of the soil. The elegant 
sphenopteris, which probably never at- 
tained a greater height than three or four 
feet, and the beautiful denchopteris of 
still lesser growth, being abundant every 
where. It must be easy to conceive what 
would be the appearance of the valleys 
and plains covered with these plants, from 
that presented by modern tracts, where 
the common ferns generally prevail. But 
the loftier vegetables are so entirely dis- 
tinct from any that are now known to exist 
in European countries, that we seek in vain 
for any thing analogous without the Tro- 
pics. The forests of Clathraria and Endo- 
genite, (the plants of which, like some of 
the recent arborescent ferns, probably 
attained a height of thirty or forty feet), 
must have borne a much greater resem- 
blance to those of tropical regions, than 
to any that now occur in temperate 
climates. That the soil was of a sandy 
nature on the hills and less elevated parts 
of the country, and argillaceous on the 
plains and marshes, may be inferred 
from the vegetable remains and from the 
nature of the substances in which they 
are enclosed. Sand and clay every where 
prevail in the Hastings strata; nor is it 
unworthy of remark that the recent vege- 
tables to which the fossil plants bear the 
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greatest analogy, affect soils of this de- 
scription. If we attempt to pourtray the 
animals of this ancient country, our 
description will possess more of the 
character of romance, than of a legiti- 
mate deduction from established facts. 
Turtles of various kinds must have been 
seen on the banks of its rivers and lakes, 
and groups of enormous crocodiles bask- 
ing in the fens and shallows. The gi- 
gantic megalosaurus, and yet more gigantic 
iguanodon, to whom the groves of palms 
and arborescent ferns would be mere beds 
of reeds, must have been of such pro- 
digious magnitude, thatthe existing animal 
creation presents us with no fit objects 
of comparison. Imagine an animal of 
the lizard tribe, three or four times as 
large as the largest crocodile, having jaws 
with teeth equal in size to the incisors of 
the rhinoceros, and crested with horn! 
Such a creature must have been the 
iguanodon. Nor were the inhabitants of 
the waters much less wonderful. Witness 
the plesiosaurus, which only required 


‘wings to be a flying dragon; the fishes 


resembling siluri, baliste, &c. Cuvier 
asks, at what period was it, and under 
what circumstances, that turtles and 
gigantic lizards lived in our climate, and 
were shaded by forests of palms, and 
arborescent ferns? {it may be observed, 
that the undoubted remains of that gigan- 
tic herbivorous reptile of the ancient 
world, the iguanodon, must be considered 
as having been hitherto discovered in the 
strata of Tilgate Forest only ; this animal, 
which had a horn on its head, was seventy 
feet in length.” 


Of another fossil reptile discovered 
in Tilgate Forest, and on that account 
called the Ayleosaurus, Mr. Mantell’s 
account is full of interest. The whole 
book is a most valuable addition to 
our native geology ; it abounds in very 
curious discoveries ; it evinces a very 
extensive and accurate acquaintance 
with the science; and though pro- 
fessedly treating only of the strata of 
Sussex, in fact, through its local in- 
vestigations, throws light upon the 
general subject. 


Helen. A Novel. By Miss Edgeworth, 
in 3 vols. 


THE anxious desires of the world 
of letters have at length been gratified, 
and Miss Edgeworth, aftera long inter- 
val of silence and repose, has re-ap- 
peared in the realms of fiction. All 
who remember the cleverness of her 
former productions, the truth of her 


delineations, the force, the spirit of 
her narratives, the originality of her 
characters, the grace, the elegance, 
the humour that pervaded the whole, 
the knowledge of the human heart, 
the familiarity with the different feel- 
ings, sensibilities, passions, and preju- 
dices, that are continually rising and 
falling, passing and repassing in the 
walks of life, the wisdom of her ob- 
servations, and the admirable moral, 
the Mentor of the Tale, which for 
ever came with a. friendly hand to. 
arrest the folly and the crime of those 
around it, and at length, when the 
course of guilt or levity, of idleness or 
vanity, was drawing to a close, held 
up to them the consequences insepar- 
able from it ; and proved to them, that 
the punishment of man is of necessity 
annexed to his criminality, as it not 
only lives in its very nature, but even 
rises afresh over its ashes; when 
forther, this great Teacher of wisdom, 
through fiction, pointed out the trains 
of causes which led to error, the 
early mistakes, the cherished preju- 
dices, the fond illusions, the capti- 
vating and deceitful blandishments of 
friends, the mistaken indulgence of 
parents, the false estimates of society, 
and the impetuous importunity of 
youthful passions ; all this was so ju- 
diciously exhibited, so finely con- 
trasted, so delicately marked and 
separated, so happily illustrated, and 
so judiciously enforced, as certainly 
to place the clever and enlightened 
Author in the very first rank of mo- 
dern novelists. We own, and we have 
expressed the same opinion before, that 
we have many novel writers of great 
skill and knowledge of their art. Men 
who have surveyed the various walks of 
life with the eye of observation, have 
delineated their scenes with a fine and 
delicate discrimination, have submitted 
the passions and interests of men to 
a just and philosophical analysis, and 
have enriched the whole with the 
ornaments and graces, which genius 
and taste can furnish at their will. 
But we also must reluctantly own, 
that however brilliant and clever their 
productions are, they are seldom free 
from grave and serious defects. Parts 
of them are only imperfectly sketched 
in, parts want drawing and perspec- 
tive, someare too highly coloured, some 
out of proportion and harmony, and 
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sometimes even natufé herself is un- 
fortunately forsaken, to paint after the 
fictitious models of artificial life, or 
the false and hybrid creations of dis- 
tempered minds. In the lighter works 
also of fiction, society is making too 
constant and pressing a demand on 
the resources of genius; the demand 
is so great and unremitted, as to 
urge on the supply at its greatest 
velocity. The saloons of fashion, the 
sofas of vanity and idleness, the vacant 
hours of the two months of rural life 
(alas! no more) when London dis- 
gorges her pale and emaciated victims 
into the arms of Nature, to renew, if 
possible, their wasted energies, to re- 
pair their faded charms, and restore 
their dissipated thoughts—all these 
are for ever crying for fresh supplies 
of the only food which their impaired 
digestion can receive. ‘‘ When will 
dear Mr. Hook, orcharming Mr. Lister, 
orthat delightful man Mr. Bulwer, with 
his Eugene Aram, whom I doat on— 
when will Mrs. Gore or Mrs. Sullivan, 
giveus another week’s amusement? ”— 
is the incessant cry, a cry that extends 
from the drawing-rooms of Arlington 
street and Wilton Crescent, to the 
vales of Cheltenham, and the springs of 
Matlock ; and which is heard for ever 
calling for food, from the locust 
swarms that are darkening the sands 
of every southern bay, and affrighting 
the modest and astonished Naiads of 
every breezy shore. There is no won- 
der that a tale like this should rouse 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley from 
their slumbers, and that they should 
speed off to the chambers of their ex- 
pecting authors, with their well-filled 
and glittering purses in their hands. 
«‘ If a checque, Sir, on my banker, for 
1200/., asmall sum I grant, inferiorto 
your merits, but we must consider the 
times—if you should feel willing to get 
me up by Easter, three volumes, I 
shall consider the matter concluded.” 
—A checque, a fascinating, smiling 
morceau, is laid on the table, the 
generous publisher departs, the author 
thinks of his bills and his creditors, 
racks his brain for a subject, and the 
work is forthwith put out of hand. 
Richardson spent his life in writing 
three novels; Goldsmith, the fascinat- 
ing Goldsmith, produced but one; the 
number of Fielding’s clever and gra- 
phic illustrations of life, were few; 


but our modern authors, under the 
potent and controlling influence which 
we mentioned, and with the ‘ Auri 
sacra fames’ to instigate them, pro- 
duce their offspring, like the smaller 
animals, twice or thrice a-year; their 
gestations are short, and their de- 
liveries rapid in succession: but it is 
the destiny of man to submit, whether 
reluctantly or willingly, to the laws 
to which nature has confined him: 
what is rapid in growth, is seldom 
lasting; what is easily obtained 
is not often valuable when acquired ; 
so we must confess, that the produc- 
tions of the Minerva, or Venus, or 
Plutus Press, or by whatever name it 
now goes, ‘ quocunque nomine gaudet,’ 
are seldom finished to exactness, sel- 
dom harmonious in their design, con- 
sistent in their composition, or equal 
in their execution. We are now speak- 
ing of the very best and foremost of 
these works, the aristocracy of the 
talent, the ‘ London particular’—as for 
the remainder, they are the worthless 
spawn of addled heads, and air-blown 
vanities, and vitiated feelings, and 
mistaken judgments, and superficial 
acquirements, and restless ambition, 
which like a forest-fly, is perpetually 
settling itself on all new comers, suck- 
ing their blood, and teasing them to 
madness and death. Having thus 
safely conducted off the lightning of our 
spleen, we forthwith commence an 
account of Miss Edgeworth’s Helen. 
The heroine, Miss Helen Stanley, is 
the daughter of a Colonel and Lady 
Stanley, who being dead, she is 
brought up and educated by her uncle 
Dean Stanley, and is the presumptive 
heiress of his fortunes. But Dean 
Stanley, like some other deans, thought 
more of his outgoings than his in- 
comings ; was fond of all elegant and 
curious tastes ; haunted Christie’s, bid 
at Robins’s, had buhle tables and 
choice bronzes; was a collector of 
rare books, bought first Shakspeare’s, 
and early romances; had a chapming 
taste for Paul Potter’s and Hob®ima’s 
landscapes ; Smirke improved the 
deanery, and Gilpin laid out the 
grounds; in short, when he died, no- 
thing of all his supposed wealth re- 
mained for poor Helen. The novel 
commences just after the Dean’s death, 
when his niece was removed to the 
vicarage, and placed with her affec- 
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tionate and wise friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Collingwood. The moral of the story, 
as far as regards the heroine, is easily 
developed :—a sum of money had been 
laid aside by the Dean as a provision 
for his niece, before he contracted his 
own debts, and was placed with an 
old friend Colonel Munro, but who 
being ordered out to India, returned 
it to the Dean. This letter the Dean 
received on his death-bed, and had 
just strength to write on it— 

‘*'That money is yours, Helen Stanley ; 
no one has any claim to it. When I am 
gone, consult Mr. Collingwood, consider 
him as your guardian.”’ 

Thus was Helen’s title to it clear 
and just, but neither her destitution 
without it, the clearness and absolute- 
ness of the gift, nor the remonstrances 
of Mr. Collingwood, could induce her 
to accept it; she gave it up to the 
creditors of her uncle, and had left 
for herself a very small pittance—her 
mother’s fortune. This was the first 
sacrifice made of herself and her in- 
terests to others: the first exhibition 
of that ‘ moral courage, which, though 
uncommon in both sexes, is yet, on 
going through the world, equally 
necessary to the virtue of both men 
and women! All young ladies have 
some very particular friend, to whom 
they entrust all their secrets, consult 
in all their difficulties, and impart the 
history of all their triumphs; Helen 
was not without her’s—Lady Cecilia 
Davenant, only daughter of Earl and 
Countess Davenant. The Countess 
was a woman of superior sense, sa- 
gacity, and goodness of disposition. 
The Earl was a man of honest talent, 
something like Lord Grey, only a good 
deal stouter and more rubicund ; a sort 
of hybrid between Lord Grey and the 
Duke of Buckingham. While Helen 
is with the Collingwoods, she reads 
in a paper of the marriage of her 
friend with General Clarendon at 
Paris. Soon after, she receives a 
letter from Cecilia, reminding her of 
her promise to stay with her after her 
marriage, and inviting her to meet 
them at their house. Our readers 
must be content to suppose that she 
went, that she was kissed, made 
much of, and domesticated at Claren- 
don Park ; that the General alone was 
rather cold and formal ; that Helen sat 
and read a great deal with Lady Da- 


venant, and that she soon became 
particularly interested with the pe- 
rusal of some MS. letters, by Mr. 
Granville Beauclerc, who turns out 
to be a ward of the General. Cecilia 
Clarendon is a very kind, affectionate, 
and amiable person, and devotedly 
attached to Helen. But she has one 
great and fatal fault, that exercised its 
disturbing and pernicious influence 
upon her conduct—an indecision, a 
cowardice of character, which was for 
ever showing itself in framing little 
false excuses, and denying little true 
statements, when any difficulties arose 
which required courage and truth to 
overcome; and sacrificing real happi- 
ness, in the fear of giving a moment’s 
pain. Unfortunately (perhaps we ought 
to use the opposite word) for her, 
General Clarendon is a man of firm 
decided character, of no vacillation, no 
flexibility, no modification, inclin- 
ing to obstinacy, and demanding a 
plain yea and nay. Miss Clarendon, 
his sister,.is the General himself in 
alto relievo, with all his virtues and 
their accompanying defects pushed 
to the extreme. Beauclerc is invited 
to Clarendon Park, and comes. Ow- 
ing to what Cecilia had let out to 
Helen of the wishes and hopes that 
something should come of this visit of 
Beauclerc in the same house with Miss 
Stanley, Helen felt embarrassed, and 
awkward, and confused; and Cecilia, 
finding her friend in a dilemma through 
her manceuvering, and hearing that 
Beauclerc had been philandering with 
a Lady Blanche Forrester at Florence, 
in order to set Helen at ease, now tells 
her that Beauclerc is affianced to this 
lady, and that she may consider him as a 
MARRIED MAN. Thus Helen is set at 
ease, as Cecilia meant she should be, 
but at the expense of truth; for Ce- 
cilia’s usual way of getting out of 
difficulties prevailed.—‘“‘ After all,” 
said she to herself, ‘‘though it was 
not absolutely true, it was ben trovato ; 
it was as near the truth as possible. 
Beauclerc’s best friend really found 
that he was falling in love with the 
lady in question. It was very likely, 
and too likely, it might end in his 
marrying this Lady Blanche. Andon 
every account, and every way, it was 
for the best that Helen should consider 
him as a married man. This would 
restore Helen by one magical stroke to 
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herself, and release her from that 
wretched state in which she could 
neither please nor be pleased.”—Re- 
leased from her previous constraint, 
and knowing that no designs can be 
suspected on her part, Helen behaves 
to Beauclerc with the unsuspicious 
frankness of common intercourse. He 
amuses himself in dallying between 
his two “‘ puppets,’”’ Lady Blanche and 
Helen, and feels in no hurry to make 
his choice. The even tenour of life 
at Clarendon Park proceeds. But now 
the house is filled with company, and, 
among others, a Mr. Horace Churchill 
arrives, a man of the town, of high 
repute in the circles of fashion, and 
wit, and party; a sort of mixture of Mr. 
Theodore Hook, Lord Petersham, and 
Sir James Mackintosh ; in short, sucha 
character as, we are afraid, consists of 
materials not conveniently to be col- 
lected out of the stratum of a single 
brain. Of course, two such men as 
Beauclere and Churchill could not 
exist in the same sphere. They be- 
come jealous of each other; suspicious, 
cross, and disagreeable: a thousand 
petty irritations arose, ridiculous jea- 
lousies, and mutual discomfitures. 
Beauclerc, however, notwithstanding 
his rival’s superior brilliancy of parts 
and knowledge of the world, is the 
favourite of the fair. All women like 
men to speak of them with respect and 
seriousness, all badinage on the subject 
is jealously surveyed, persiflage at once 
ruins the unhappy wight who utters it; 
and Churchill talks on the subject of 
ladies and of love as men talk at Ar- 
thur’s club-house, or at the mess- 
room of the Guards. A sudden mania 
for Hawking, derived from looking at 
a picture of Wouvermans, seizes both 
the gentlemen. They read Turberville 
and Markham, pore over Lady Ju- 
liana Berners, and entertain hopes of 
rivalling the never-to-be-forgotten- 
but-always-deeply-remembered hawk- 
ing of the emperor Arambomboberus, 
with his Trebizonian eagles. Beau- 
clerc, however, when matters are just 
ripe, and the Tercelets and Ger-falcons 
arrive, gives up the scheme to his rival 
under the pretence that he cannot 
afford it. In vain the ladies endea- 
vour to worm out of him his bosom- 
secret, to ascertain his real motive. 
At length, a mistake of a letter proves 
that he has given the money intended 
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for the hawks to Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell, for the Polish Exiles. So things 
proceed till the arrival of Lady Katrine 
Hawksby, a faded wit, and her beau- 
tiful married sister, Lady Castlefort, 
plus belle que fée!—yet, differewt as 
they are, both agreeing in one thing 
—their cordial hatred of Helen; and 
the demon eyes of jealousy and envy 
are fixed upon her. Lady Davenant 
departs on business, and H. Churchill 
has ruined himself with Helen by the 
meanness he showed with regard to a 
poetess whom he patronized. Half 
bantering, half playfully, he made a 
sort of feint of an offer. Helen took 
him seriously, and was glad of the 
opportunity at once of blowing away 
his hopes. He thanked her for her 
candour—for her great care of his 
happiness, in anticipating a™@anger 
which might be so fatal to him; but 
he really was not aware that he had 
said anything that required so serious 
ananswer. Ofcourse, she insures his 
hatred, and he departs on a visit—to 
his Majesty. Meanwhile, as Beau- 
clerc’sassiduities become more remark- 
able, Helen’s behaviour appears to him 
singularand capricious. She, ofcourse, 
on Cecilia’s authority, looks on him as 
engaged ; consequently, the first symp- 
tom of tenderness alarms her virtue— 
she blames herself—determines to con- 
sider him as a brother—a friend ; but it 
is not very easy for young ladies to look 
on a young gentleman in that manner; 
Lady Katherine’s lynx eyes wereon her, 
and Lady Castlefort begins a strong 
flirtation withhim. Beauclerc, in the 
meantime, ignorant of Cecilia’s repre- 
sentations, to Helen’s astonishment 
makes her an offer. She, half fright- 
ened, half indignant, wonders, half 
speaks, and does all but explain: for 
Cecilia had bound her to secresy ; and, 
dismissing him in all points of view 
but as a friend, the lovers part. Ce- 
cilia now owns that Beauclerc is not 
going to be married; that it is all an 
invention of her’s ; and, as Helen says 
to her,—‘‘to save her from a little 
foolish embarrassment at first, she 
made them miserable at last.”” 

What might have been repaired, Ce- 
cilia’s continued prevarications still 
prolong, and more deeply perplex. To 
avoid the shame of confessing her first 
deception, she went on to another and 
another step in these foolish evasions, 
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intricacies, and mysteries. Beauclerc 
sets off for the Continent. General 
Davenant, who, equally anxious for his 
ward and for Helen’s happiness, is sur- 
prised and puzzled—cannot divine the 
mystery of the refusal, and Cecilia’s ex- 
planations only confuse him the more. 
Led by Cecilia, “‘ her fair bane,’”’ Helen 
buys topazes, and pearls, and rubies, 
and gets deeply into debt with Messrs. 
Storr and Mortimer; fortunately, Lady 
Davenant’s arrival enables her to con- 
fess and pour out her difficulties before 
her; this Helen does in truth and 
candour; the contrast (which is kept 
in view through the whole book) be- 
tween her’s and Cecilia’s behaviour is 
clear ; ‘ the pain of her open confession 
was transient, the confidence perma- 
negtx, Beauclerc, too, has received 
Coal explanation, and is hastening 
back dn the wings of love; and Lady 
Katrine and her sister depart—the 
former, when she took leave of Miss 
Stanley, ‘‘ giving a look expressing, as 
well as the bitter smile and cold form 
of good breeding could express it, un- 
conquered, unconquerable hate.”” We 
are now approaching the web which 
wickedness, and malice, and mortifica- 
tion has been so fatally weaving out 
of the materials afforded by poor Ce- 
cilia’s weakness and insincerity ; but 
we will not anticipate the delight 
which our readers will feel when they 
peruse the work itself, and observe the 
propriety, good sense, and adherence 
to truth and nature, with which the 
conclusion of the story is deduced from 
the previous circumstances. They will 
find in the whole tale considerable va- 
riety of incident, discrimination of cha- 
racter, and soundness of reflexion, va- 
riegated by a happy intermixture of 
circumstances, and enlivened by clever 
dialogue, ingenious conversation, and 
happy repartees. The work is com- 
posed in good taste and feeling; the 
story is well arranged; the characters 
consistent ; and the moral most worthy 
of praise. There is no exaggeration— 
no over-colouring—nor the common 
defect of a few parts highly finished 
and brilliant, at the expense of the rest 
—no flowing affectation of style—no 
interlarding of French sentences—no 
jargon of Almack’s—no disquisitions 
on the cuisine—no pages of sublime 
nonsense and romantic efourderie. The 
principal characters, Helen, Cecilia, 
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Lady Davenant, and the General, are 
drawn to the life. Lord Davenant is 
a good sketch. Beauclere we think 
not sufficiently expanded; and per- 
haps his skirmish with the General 
about Lord Beltravers, is the most 
theatrical, and less to our taste than 
any other in the work. That Helen 
carried her romantic sense of honour 
to her faithless friend too far, is part 
of the moral of the book, and we won- 
der the expedient was not found of 
confessing to the General long before, 
through Lady Davenant. Beltravers 
should have been more deeply punished 
—his was the deepest guilt; and we 
should like to have seen justice done 
to a few others. How far the charac- 
ter of Cecilia was ever formed to have 
captivated the heart of the General, we 
must also take leave to doubt; for 
plain, downright, and determined as 
he was, frivolity and falsehood were 
not likely to be his choice. Lady Da- 
venant is excellent ; one of those noble 
women who occasionally appear to save 
whole families from ruin. The order 
of the incidents ; the gradation in the 
progress of guilt and folly; the still 
increasing perplexities of falsehood and 
artifice ; the misery of the victim, even 
when its wretched flimsy sophistry 
has for the moment succeeded ; its abor- 
tive resolutions ; its pusillanimous re- 
treats ; all this is described with truth, 
force, and nature. Miss Clarendon is 
perhaps a little overcharged, for the 
sake of contrast ; and, to preserve the 
unity of the fable, the Collingwoods 
might have been brought back, and in- 
termixed with the termination and ca- 
tastrophe ; this might have been ar- 
ranged without difficulty. 





History of the Christian Church. By 
Robert Stebbing. 2 vol. (London.) 


WE do not, amongst all our histo- 
ric labours, possess an Ecclesiastical 
History, such as the scholar and the 
theologian demand. Neither Mosheim 
nor Milner possess that fullness of 
detail, that depth of investigation, that 
copiousness of information, and that 
union of learning and philosophy 
which are necessary to confront the 
greatness, and pierce into the difficul- 
ties of the subject. In the absence of 
such a writer (and where is he to be 
found?) Mr. Stebbing has done a very 
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acceptable service in the abridged, but 
accurate account which he has here 
given. We do not know that more 
information could be compressed into 
his pages, or more candour or impar- 
tiality of judgment brought to the con- 
sideration of subjects, that have but 
too often awakened the passions, and 
fostered the prejudices of those who 
came to their discussion. We recom- 
mend a perusal of what is said on the 
doctrine of Election in vol. I. p. 292, 
&c. In the second volume, the his- 
tory of that remarkable person Hil- 
debrand, afterwards Gregory VII., 
is told with great spirit and interest. 
With regard to the most extraordinary 
scandal of the Romish Church (the 
pontificate of the Papess Joan), the 
author does not pretend to decide a 
question, which the Church to which 
sHE belonged still holds as a matter 
of historic dispute. The very learned 
Spanheim brought all his vast erudi- 
tion, his acuteness, and his zeal to the 
subject, and contended for the veracity 
of the fact. The Roman Catholics 
say, that without disturbing the whole 
chroniclers of the Pontiffs, they can- 
not find a space for those two years and 
a half in which she reigned; but we 
must leave the question to be settled 
by gentlemen whose names all begin 
with B. Baronius, Basnage, and 
Bayle. The account of the learned 
and unfortunate Abelard, and the sum- 
mary of his theological opinions, is 
given with great clearness and in an 
interesting manner at p. 266. The 
natural acuteness of his mind seems 
to have been very great, and his eru- 
dition extensive, but clouded with 
mysticism, and weakened and wasted 
on subjects too remote, or too lofty 
for human speculation. We will give 
a specimen of the style and manner of 
reasoning of the famed lover of Eloisa, 
on one of his favourite subjects of 
inquiry. 

‘“* God cannot do anything but what 
the does do, and cannot do all that he does 
not do, because God can only do what he 
wills, but he cannot will to do anything 
but what he does do, because it is neces- 
sary for him, that he should will what- 
ever is convenient. From whence it fol- 
lows, that whatever he does not do, is not 
convenient, that he cannot will to do it, 
consequently that he cannot do it.’’ 

He himself owns, that this is his 
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particular notion, that scarce anybody 
else is of this opinion ; that it seems 
contrary to the doctrine of the Saints 
and of reason, and to derogate from 
the greatness of God. “ Hereupon 
he states a very difficult objection.— 
‘ A reprobate (he says) may be saved, 
for he knows no being but what God 
does save, wherefore God may save 
him, and consequently do something 
which is not necessary to be donc.’ 
To this he replies—‘ that one might 
very well assert, that such a man 
might be saved, by the relation to the 
possibility of human nature, which is 
capable of salvation; but that it could 
not be affirmed, that God could save 
him, if we have respect to God him- 
self, because it is impossible that God 
should do anything but what he ought 
to do.’ He explains this by sevéral 
examples—‘ A man who speaks*fnay 
hold his tongue; but it is impossible 
for one who speaks to be at the same 
time silent. A man’s voice may be 
heard, but one who is deaf cannot hear 
it. <A field may be cultivated and 
tilled, though a man might not culti- 
vate it.’”’ In this manner, deciding on 
subjects beyond human comprehension, 
and mistaking formularies of words 
and expressions, for ideas and things, 
did this man, as singularly learned as 
he was singularly unfortunate, con- 
sume his toilsome and studious days, 
only varied by asking questions on 
difficult passages in Scripture, pro- 
posed to him by Heloise. He ended 
his days at the Convent of St. Merul, 
near Chalons, where he was kindly 
sent from Clugni, in hopes that the 
salubrious climate and beautiful sce- 
nery, would calm his troubled spirits, 
and soothe the infirmities which 
weighed him down. He died at the 
age of 63, leaving behind him the re- 
putation of having been the most 
learned and acute, as well the first of 
those scholars who brought into full 
and systematic action the powerful 
machinery of Dialectics. 


The Philosophy of Legislation. By 
Alexander Mundell, Esq. 1834. 
THIS is the work of a clear-headed, 
acute, experienced man; of one con- 
versant with those subjects which 
are connected with the constitution and 
government of the country, and who 
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has formed his opinions on them with 
shrewdness and impartiality. Those 
parts of his work that relate to the 
Corn Laws, and to the laws relating 
to Money, are peculiarly worthy of 
consideration; and the former are 
worked out to their conclusions with 
much accurate attention to the details, 
and with a force of evidence which is 
irresistible. With regard to the 
Church, we much approve the mode- 
ration and justice of the author’s sen- 
timents. He is, as most persons are, 
for the Commutation of Tithe, upon the 
average of seven years, and the amount 
of the exchangeable value, or money 
so fixed, should be paid to the clergy- 
man. This he justly considers a su- 
perior plan to that proposed in the 
Irish Bill, to which his objections are : 


“That if the rent-charge in lieu of 
tithe, that is to be laid upon the land, 
shall not be redeemed forthwith, and the 
price of the redemption laid out in the 
purchase of land, the rent-charge will be- 
come excessive, if money continues to 
rise in exchangeable value; or it will be- 
come inadequate if money again begins to 
fall in exchangeable value; but if the 
price should be forthwith laid out in the 
purchase of land, then this objection 
arises, that too much land becomes vested 
in mortmain. 

‘“*In making this commutation, care 
must be taken not to put any existing 
clergyman in a better or worse situation 
than he now is; but as it may thereby 
appear that some clergymen are over- 
provided, while the provision of others 
is altogether insufficient, this opportunity 
should be taken to make an adequate pro- 
vision for the Church upon and after the 
termination of each existing interest 
therein. Not that livings should be 
equalized, or that clergymen should be 
prevented from leaving one living to go 
to another, but each person going to 
another living must take it as that other 
had it. Wealth is a mean of usefulness 
as well as of emulation; and no induce- 
ment to exertion should be taken from 
the clergy which operates with other men. 
The removal of a minister may often be 
salutary. Every thing in nature is in- 
vigorated by change, and man is not an 
exception to the rule. He is not im- 
proved by being stationery or confined, 
but by the collision with which he is 
brought into contact. But the property 
set apart for the Church, is to be pre- 
served to the Church. No part of it is 
to be diverted from its purpose, which is 
best promoted by the distribution of it 
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from time to time as circumstances may 


require, provided nothing be taken from 
any existing tenant of its property.’ 


Our author says, p. 47, 


“« Every clergyman should perform his 
duties in person. What would be said of 
a judge of the land if he were to perform 
his duty by a substitute.’’ 


To this we answer imprimis—one 
cause of a clergyman’s doing duty 
through a deputy or curate, is from 
his plurality—his plurality is given 
(we are not now taking extreme cases) 
for his decent maintenance, with which 
he would not otherwise be provided. 
A Judge’s salary is equal to TwEeNtTY 
LIVINGS, at the average of 3001. a- 
year a piece. 

2d. The Apostolic regulations, and 
the rubric of the Church, set apart dif- 
ferent services of the Church to the 
different orders of the Church. 

3d. A Judge, when superannuated, 
retires, and makes room for an effec- 
tive successor. A Clergyman, when 
incapable of doing duty, must perform 
his duties by deputy, as he cannot 
relinquish his preferment. 

4th. The Judges occasionally do 
perform their duties by substitute. 

Lastly. There is an essential differ- 
ence between a Judge presiding at a 
trial, where his knowledge, experi- 
ence, and sagacity are required to be 
constantly awake, and which perhaps 
no other person in the same profession 
could supply ; and a clergyman per- 
forming duties, which do not so much 
require immediate intellectual exer- 
tion, as those moral qualities, that 
piety, that temper, and that benevo- 
lence, which are presumed to belong to 
his brethren equally with himself. 

Again, the author says, Clergymen 
do receive fees, and those of a very 
questionable description. There isa 
marriage fee—a baptism fee—a burial 
fee—a sacramental donation. Now 
we never heard of a baptismal or 
sacramental fee. Certainly we never took 
one. It isnot allowed by our Church 
to take a fee for the administration of 
asacrament; but we think the fees ob- 
jectionable, because they are not larger 
in amount. It is absurd to compare 


clerical fees with those of the profes- 
sions of law or physic; and it is 
only through fees, that a large number 
of Christians attending the duty of the 
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Church, and availing themselves of 
the offices of the Church, ever contri- 
bute anything towards the Church. 
What do the inhabitants, the shop- 
keepers, tradesmen of acountry town, 
contribute towards the maintenance of 
their minister—absolutely nothing. 

We have, however, dwelt so long 
on this one branch and division of the 
subjects on our author’s work, that we 
can only earnestly recommend the pe- 
rusal of the whole. 





Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 
1745. Edited by Robert Chambers, 
from the MSS. of the late Right Rev. 
Robert Forbes, Bishop of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. 1834. 


WORKS, like the present, are the 
authentic and valuable materials of 
history. They have a twofold claim to 
_ attention :—in the first place, as tend- 
ing to the advancement of truth in the 
facts which they record ; and secondly, 
as gradually tending to fill up and com- 
plete tne general circle of English his- 
tory. All history has some portions 
of its narrative more defective than 
others; authentic materials, or full de- 
tails, are wanting; and the historian 
has to lament, without the power of 
repairing, theimperfection of his work; 
but as Nature abhors a vacuum, so 
man’s curiosity dislikes a chasm or 
vacancy in its knowledge; conse- 
quently, when truth is absent, un- 
fortunately falsehood, or conjecture, 
the parent of falsehood, will be present; 
hence the severe sarcasm of Walpole— 
«Don’t read history, for that must be 
a lie.’”’ The ancient historians, in or- 
der to fill up these gulphs, and cover 
the nakedness of their information, 
used to invent long and eloquent ora- 
tions, which they put in the mouths 
of their illustrious personages :—Han- 
nibal grew eloquent as Livy prompted ; 
and Cyrus, with Xenophon’s under- 
standing to back him, became a per- 
fect and persuasive orator. Speeches, 
however, are out of fashion now ; and 
opinions and conjectures, and political 
and religious reasonings, and party 
feelings, fill their place. This 1s all 
very amusing and instructive to those 
who have time and patience to hear 
counsel on both sides—Hume and 
Macaulay, Robertson and Stuart, Fox 
and Rese, Godwin and D'Isracli, Lin- 
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gard and Southey, exchange very in- 
genious reasonings, propose very 


recondite inductions, advance very 
brilliant analogies, and ask our assent 
to very overwhelming and ponderous 
arguments ; but, in the mean time, a 
few documents found in some moulder- 
ing old chest, or a moth-eaten paper in 
the cabinet of some dilapidated family- 
mansion, would render all this smoke 
and thunder of the argumentative ar- 
tillery quite useless. Such papers the 
curiosity and industrious research of 
the present ages are constantly bringing 
to light. Ellis’s Letters, the March- 
mont Papers, the State Trials, the Me- 
moirs of Charles the First, and others, 
have been of greatservice, and Govern- 
ment has still a duty to perform in 
forwarding the publication of the great 
mass of historical documents that it 
possesses in its various offices. With 
such assistance, and on such materials 
alone, can history be properly or ad- 
vantageously formed; and we trust, 
that when the time arrives, there will 
not be wanting a Mackintosh or a 
Hallam to hold up the light of phi- 
losophy, to animate the historic mass, 
and with the commanding and ruling 
power of genius, dispose into efficient 
forms the materials which industry 
collected. 

Mr. Forbes was minister of the 
Episcopal congregation at Leith; but 
when Prince Charles was on his de- 
scent from the Highlands, having given 
suspicion to the officers of state, he 
was apprehended at St. Ninian’s, Sep- 
tember 1745, and imprisoned till the 
following May. After regaining his 
liberty, he lived in the house of the 
Dowager Lady Brown, of Kinross, 
within the walls of Cromwell’s citadel ; 
here he steadily pursued his design of 
collecting from the mouths of the sur- 
vivors of the enterprise such narratives 
and anecdotes as they could give from 
their own knowledge, or as eye-wit- 
nesses. His papers he regularly tran- 
scribed upon octavo sheets, which gra- 
dually formed volumes ; and nothing 
can exceed the neatness, distinctness, 
and accuracy with which the whole 
task was performed. He saw part of the 
individuals who were apprehended for 
their concern in the Prince’s escape, 
as they returned through the Scottish 
capital to their homes in the Highlands. 
The collection ultimately filled ten 








volumes, was bound in black, and 
styled ‘‘ The Lion in Mourning.”” The 
first three volumes bear date 1747 ; the 
next three 1748; the seventh 1749; 
the eighth 1750; the ninth 1761; and 
tenth, 1775. To these volumes are 
attached some singular specimens of 
the writer’s loyalty, in the shape of 
relics. In one is a small slip of thick 
blue silk cloth, beneath which is written 
—‘‘ The above is a piece of the Prince’s 
garter;”’ below, on asmall square piece 
of printed linen, in lilac on a white 
ground, with the following inscription 
—‘‘ The above is a piece of the iden- 
tical gown which the Prince wore for 
four or five days, when he was obliged 
to disguise himself in a female dress, 
under the name of Bettie Burke ;” then 
follows a slip of tape—‘‘ The above is 
a piece of that identical apron-string 
which the Prince wore about him when 
in the female dress. The above bit [ 
received out of Miss Flora Macdonald’s 
hands, on Thursday, Nov. 5, 1747, 
when I saw the apron, and had it about 
me. Robert Forbes, A.M.”’ Tien comes 
a little bit of the Prince’s tartan, which 
had been hid for a year in the cleft of 
a rock, and pieces of the eight-oared 
boat on board of which Donald Ma- 
cleod set out with the Prince after 
the battle of Culloden; and lastly, 
and super-eminently, two bits of one 
of the lugs of these identical brogues 
which the Prince wore when in a 
female dress under the name of Bettie 
Burke, as handmaid to Miss Flora 
Macdonald. 

In 1762 Mr. Forbes was chosen 
Bishop of Caithness and the Orkneys ; 
he died in 1776, and was the last 
bishop whose charge was restricted to 
Caithness and the Orkneys. 

This work remained for about thirty 
vears in the possession of Bishop 
Forbes’s widow; and was sold to Sir 
Henry Steuart of Allerton, who was 
employed on a history of the attempts 
to restore the Stuart family; but which, 
from ill-health, he was obliged to re- 
linquish. In the autumn of 1832, 
when Mr. Chambers was at Allerton- 
house, the Lyon was once more brought 
out to the light of day, and it was 
wisely resolved that a selection of the 


Memoirs should be printed ; leaving it, © 


says the Editor, to some more fortunate 
individual to compose from that and 
other sources, what is still so wanting 
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to our literature, a history of the Re- 
bellion of 1745. It is only to be added, 
that the Editor is prepared to find a 
surprise, approaching to incredulity, 
manifested respecting several of the 
subjects illustrated in the volume:— 
“the humanity displayed, and the re- 
gular and honourable payments made 
on all occasions by the Chevalier, in 
contrast with the license and barbarity 
now for the first time fully brought home 
to the royal army, will hardly fail to dis- 
turb some of the prepossessions of the 
English reader. The extraordinary 
outrage, the common theft, for it can 
be called no less, attributed to the 
Duke of Cumberland, as well as his 
singularly brutal inhumanity, will rise 
so far beyond all preconceived notions, 
even of one who in his own time 
thought nothing of being called ‘the 
Butcher,’ that I can hardly hope to see 
that part of the work received without 
controversy.” 

The documents in this work that 
support the above assertion, and which 
extend from p. 267 to 348, appear to 
have all the evidence of undisputed and 
acknowledged fact; and if so, must 
stamp the whole English army, from 
the Duke to the private, with cruelty, 
barbarity, and infamy not to be pa- 
ralleled ; the details are frightful, such 
as can hardly be credited, but which 
it seems impossible to refute ; all the 
fury of the most savage passions seems 
to have been unrestrained ; and those 
who should have been the foremost to 
repress them, are the leading instru- 
ments of the cruelty. The account of 
the Prince’s wanderings and escape, is 
given with a fullness of detail, and with 
an authenticity that was never before 
approached. It rests on the successive 
authority of Colonel O'Neil, Edward 
Burke, Donald Macleod, Miss Flora 
Macdonald, Captain Donald Macdo- 
nald, Malcolm Macleod, and John 
Mackinnon; thus filling up and com- 
pleting the adventures and escapes that 
seemed all but miraculous, and which 
terminated at length on the 19th of 
September, when the Prince left Scot- 
land in a French vessel, never again to 
set foot in that country, which the 
folly, bigotry, and tyranny of his an- 
cestors had deprived him of, and which 
his courage and chivalry could not 
regain. 
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Tales from Chaucer, in Prose, chiefly 
designed for the use of young persons, 
By Charles Cowden Clarke. Illus- 
trated by Fourteen Wood-engravings. 


IT is the distinctive and peculiar 
privilege of true genius that, however 
obsolete the language may become in 
which, at the time of writing, she em- 
bodied her ideas, she will still over- 
come the rust which seeks to obscure 
her brightness ; that, in proportion as 
changes in terms and modes of speak- 
ing and writing have rendered her ob- 
scure, in such proportion will she call 
up scholars and commentators to de- 
fend her from the assaults of time, and 
to keep her unquenched spirit still in 
a position to illuminate the world. 
So has it been with Chaucer, the true 
poetic fire of whose writings, the jus- 
tice of whose descriptions, the philo- 
sophy of whose understanding, have 
commanded the veneration and ap- 
plause of all succeeding ages. 

If even a Dryden or a Pope attempts 
to paraphrase Chaucer, he loses some- 
thing of his original splendour. What, 
then, can be said of the attempt to re- 
duce some of his most attractive and 
beautifully written tales into plain 
prose ? 

Only perhaps this, that some idea of 
Chaucer’s spirit is imparted to the 
multitude; and that it is better to know 
a good author through the imperfect 
medium of a translation, than not to 
know him at all. 

There is, however, an intermediate 
and very simple mode of making Chau- 
cer intelligible, which has not yet been 
tried—we mean dismissing the anti- 
quated orthography in which his writ- 
ings have reached us, through copies 
printed after the MSS. in which they 
were preserved before the typographic 
art was invented. 

We will try a passage in this way 
from Palemon and Arcite, one of the 
tales which has been translated into 
prose by Mr. Clarke : 


‘* Thus passeth year by year and day by 
Till it fell once in a morrow of May, [day, 
That Emily that fairer was to seen, 

Than is the lily upon his stalk green, [new, 
And fresher than the May with flowers 
For with the rose colour strove her hue, 
(I know not which was finer of them two) 
Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 
She was arisen, and all ready dight, 

For May will have no sluggardie anight, 
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The season pricketh every gentle heart, 
And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 
And saith, Arise and do thine observance. 


This maketh Emily have remembrance, 
To doing honour to May, and for to rise, 
Yclothed was she fresh for to desire, 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 
Behind her back a yard long I guess, 
And in the garden as the sun uprist, 
She walketh up and down, and where as 
her list, 
She gathereth flowers party white and red, 
To make a subtle garland for her head, 
And as an angel heavenly she sung. 


There is no alteration in the above, 
save in the spelling of the words. We 
shall see what Dryden makes of the 
same lines ; 

‘* The young Emilia, fairer to be seen, 
Than the fair lily on the flowry green, 
More fresh than May herself in blossoms 
new, 
(For with the rosy colour strove her hue) 
Waked, as her custom was, before the day, 
To do th’ observance due to sprightly May; 
For sprightly May commands our youth 
to keep [sluggard sleep, 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their 
Each breast with kindly warmth she 
moves, [loves ; 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguish’d 
In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in rich array, 
Fresh as the month, and as the morning 
fair, [hair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of 
A ribband did the braided tresses bind, 
The rest was loose, and wantoned in the 
wind, [{night, 
Aurora had but newly chas’d away the 
And purpled o’er the sky with blushing 
light, [way 
When to the garden walk she took her 
To sport and trip along in cool of day, 
And offer maiden vows in honour of the 
May. 
At every turn she made a little stand, 
And thrust among the thorns her lily 
hand, [drew, 
To draw the rose, and every rose she 
She shook the stalk and brush’d away the 
dew, [red, 
Then party-coloured flowers of white and 
She wove to make a garland for her head. 
This done, she sung and caroll’d out so 
clear 
That menand angels might rejoice to hear, 
Even wond’ring Philomel forgot to sing, 
And learned from her to welcome in the 
spring. 

The paraphrase above is spirited ; 
some of the ideas are beautifully am- 
plified, others are weakened by being 
drawn out. Drydcn, dissatisfied with 
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the braiding of the hair, according to 
the custom of Chaucer’s day, ina long 
continuous plait, adds a ribband and 
some floating curls, to conform with 
the taste of his own. He makes Emily 
pluck the rose, and brush away the 
dew, which last is a pretty incident ; 
but when he adds to her heavenly sing- 
ing that she astonished the nightingale 
herself, we hesitate to pronounce that 
by such hyperbole, drawn from the 
French school, Chaucer has been im- 
proved. Mr. Clarke, the prose para- 
phrast, thus renders the same passage : 


‘*One May morning, it happened that 
Emily, who was more beautiful to behold 
than the lily, upon its tall and slender 
stalk of green, and fresher than the young 
flowers of May, for her complexion ri- 
valled the wild blushing rose, had arisen, 
according to her custom, at break of day, 
to do honour to that sweet season of the 
year ; for the slothful and ungentle heart 
claims no kindred with the lovely May. 
Her dress was elegant and precise, and 
her golden hair, braided in tresses, flowed 
down her back. As the sun was climbing 
the heavens, she walked up and down in 
the garden, gathering the many-coloured 
flowers, to weave into a garland for her 
head ; and, like an angel, she sang in the 
clear air of the morning.”’ 


There is no great deviation in the 
above from the original ; the rose-like 
complexion of Emily is converted into 
the wild rose, the blush of which every 
stroller by the hedge-side knows, is 
very pale. She weaves a garland for 
her head—not a subtle or artfully con- 
trived garland, as the original has it ; 
by the addition, therefore, Chaucer has 
gained nothing in propriety—by the 
omission he has lost one of those 
finishing touches for which all his de- 
scriptions are so remarkable. 

In the prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, we observe an instance of inac- 
curacy which ought not to have crept 
in. Chaucer tells us of his gastro- 
nomic Franklin,— 


‘* After the sundry seasons of the year, 

So changed he his meat and his suppere, 

Full many a fat partrich had he in mew, 

And many a bream and many a luce in 
stew.”’ 


Mr. Clarke renders the above,— 

‘* His suppers were furnished according 
to the season. Many a fat partridge had 
he in his preserve, and stewed bream and 
pike was a common dish at his board.”’ 


The antithesis between mew and stew 
ought to have pointed out to the para- 
phrast that no mode of cookery was 
intended by the word stew, but that 
the fish were kept in ponds so termed, 
in which they were confined and fat- 
tened for the table. 

The author has, he himself observes, 
had a difficult task to perform, for his 
object was at once to make Chaucer 
intelligible to his juvenile readers, by 
reducing him into plain English prose, 
yet still to preserve, under this dis- 
guise, enough of his antiquated quaint- 
ness to give him his distinctive cha- 
racter. The effort is praiseworthy ; we 
are glad that our English youth should 
know Chaucer, and be led in more 
mature life to the study of him. An in- 
timate acquaintance with the founders 
of English literature tends to cherish 
in our hearts national character, to 
unite past and present ages in one 
bond, to stimulate an honest national 
pride, and to make us desirous to offer 
our best gifts and acquirements, and, 
in times of public danger, all that is 
most dear to us, on the altar of our 
country. 

Such, we say, will be the salutary 
effect of rendering our youth familiar 
with our ancient standard writers ; the 
study of the Sacred Volume being al- 
waysunderstoodasa preliminary for all 
therest. AShakspeare for youth will, 
we doubt not, be provided, as well as 
a Chaucer. And they who have, in 
the volume before us, been delighted 
with the wild old English tale of Ga- 
melyn, incorporated, whether rightly 
or not, with the writings of Chaucer, 
would be glad to mect Gamelyn and 
Adam le Despenser ‘‘ under the wood- 
shaws” once more, as Orlando and 
Adam, in the beautiful pastoral drama 
of “ As you like it.” 





The Last Evening of Catanie, with other 
Poems. By William Henry Spicer. 
1834. 


WERE we inclined to regard these 
poems with the severity of criticism, 
we should lament that there was too 
great a luxuriance of imagery, too 
boundless a profusion of fanciful crea- 
tions brought together, and a love of 
ornament not always applied with the 
discretion that can alone arrange it to 
advantage ; but we consider the poct 
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to be only now in the spring-time of 
his genius, and that these poems are 
the vernal promise of richer and riper 
fruits to come. All may be corrected 
but dullness and insipidity ; the barren 
sand will never bear but its starved 
harvest of briars and weeds ; but when 
the soil has once exhausted its first 
rankness and strength, then may fol- 
low a harvest that may fill the garner 
of the husbandman, and make the val- 
leys laugh with plenty. There is no 
want of animation or activity of mind, 
nor any marks of neglected cultivation 
of Mr. Spicer’s poetical talents ; but 
we earnestly recommend to him a 
rigorous and respectful perusal of the 
great masters of song, ancient and 
modern, and a temporary forgetfulness 
of his contemporary bards. We take 
this opportunity of reminding our 
POETICAL brethren, how differently 
those persons act who follow the steps 
of that muse who is sister to Thalia 
and Melpomene, and on what different 
principles they appear to aim at per- 
fection. As far as we can ascertain 
from their works, the younger and 
rising votaries of the Muses look to the 
authority, and study the manner and 
style of their more illustrious contem- 
poraries, who have already reached 
the higher regions of established fame. 
The expressions of Wordsworth, By- 
ron, Campbell, and Scott; theirmanner 
of thought, their flow of the verse, the 
tone of expression, all are reflected to 
us in a thousand mirrors; while Mil- 
ton and Dryden, and Pope and Gold- 
smith, and Collins and Gray, are sel- 
dom recalled to us either in spirit or 
in letter. Now there is a better and 
truer taste, it appears to us, (speaking 
with all due reverence) in the rising 
school of painting. TurnerandCallcott, 
and Etty and Newton, and Lawrence, 
are all painters of eminence and of 
various and distinctive merits; but 
they are not, and very properly not, 
the models of excellence which the 
young painter keeps in his sight. What 
does he do? Why, when his studies at 
the Academy are completed, he hastens 
to devote all the energies and acquire- 
ments of his mind to the unremitted 
and anxious study of the acknowledged 
monarchs of the kindred art. There, 
before the Transfiguration of Raphael, 
or in the Sistine Chapel of Angelo, or 
amid the noble and august relics left 
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by the chisel of the ancient sculptors, 
are to be seen those who are drawing 
the inspirations of genius, and accumu- 
lating the maxims and ascertaining the 
rules that guided the hands of these 
immortal men. We ask, do not Spen- 
ser, and Shakspeare, and Fletcher, and 
the late bards of the days of Elizabeth 
and James, stand tous poets, as Raphael, 
and Angelo, and Domenichino, and the 
great Parmesan, and he who filled 
with celestial light the dome of Man- 
tua, do to the painters ?—undoubtedly 
they do. Why then are they neglected 
and thrown aside, as deities who have 
grown out of fashion, and are thrown 
from their pedestals by their faithless 
and ungrateful worshippers? The feel- 
ings, the ideas, the train of thought 
which act on our contemporaries, must 
always of necessity bear much influ- 
ence on us, perhaps too much; do not 
therefore, is our advice, unnecessarily 
increase it; recollect, that with all 
their undisputed claims to excellence, 
the greatest poets of the present day 
have very great defects, and the inex- 
perience of youth is unable to detect or 
separate them. The defects of the 
olden poets have been acknowledged ; 
they have been detached from their 
beauties, and what is excellent has 
been stamped and confirmed by the 
consenting judgment of mankind. We 
should say to a poet, endeavour to as- 
certain the principles on which Sopho- 
cles, and Virgil, and Dante, and Tasso, 
and your own poets in later days, 
formed their taste and worked out their 
inventions ; see how much they were 
wise enough to reject, how much they 
were too scrupulous to employ; mark 
the course, the varieties of their flight; 
endeavour to discern how, in what 
manner, with what views, they looked 
on a subject; and being then instructed 
by them, you will imitate them. We 
beg pardon of Mr. Spicer for this long 
deviation from the immediate subject 
of his Poems; but he will receive our 
remarks in the same spirit of candour 
and good feeling with which they are 
written. We too are lovers of the 


Muse; few worship more devoutly, 
more respectfully, at her shrine; but, 
we confess, that we keep to the old 
parish church, and seek no seats in the 
district chapels ; and we take care to 
have no monkeys for our gods. Let Mr. 
Spicer take this advice from an older 
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man than himself, and duly ponder its 
worth. He need not, like his brother 
of the brush, make a journey into Italy, 
but he may with less expense and trour 
ble wander in a fairer and brighter re- 
gion of enchantment than Ausonia 
herself can produce. In the bowers of 
Armida, in the company of Beatrice, 
in the green and verdant valleys of 
Paradise, in the lists and tournaments 
where fought the rival champions of 
Venice and of Mantua, in the pale and 
secluded shades of Paraclete, he will 
discover and join the Genius of Poetry 
himself; and a branch gathered from 
the summit of Parnassus will be placed 
within his hand. 
As a specimen, we will give 


A VOICE FROM THE DEEP. 

We come not forth from mourning ; 
The wave for us hath built 

A royal and a gorgeous shrine 
With the spoil of nations gilt. 

With athousand hues for our bright shroud, 
That the water rainbows fling, 

Beneath the ocean’s deep blue cloud 
Have we sat triumphing. 

The sweet friends of our childhood, 
Amid their calm home dreams, 

By the waving of the whispering flowers, 
And the gliding of the streams; [goes 

By the night wind that still murmuring 
Through the dark oak boughs above, 

And the low-breathed prayer at twilight’s 
For those yet left to love; [close 

In every sweet sound stealing, 
From wood, and stream, and hill, 

The friends that blest our childhood’s days 
We dwell around them still. 

Mingling with each low summer-breath, 
We come like some sweet spell ; 

Say, love, then shall we call it death 
Still in those hearts to dwell? 

By the seaman’s couch at midnight, 
When the stars grow still and dim, 

And the wind comes up with a soft swell, 
Like some far village hymn, 

Rich with the scents and sounds of earth, 
To that dreamer’s soul we bring 

A voice andasigh from his cottage hearth— 
Some true heart’s offering. 

Not when the voice of weeping 
In festal bower is heard, 

And the burst of happy song is hushed 
In the grief that hath no word— 

Grief for the early-called of Heaven, 
Whose life hath no bright noon, [given 

Cheeks to which flower-like hues were 
That they might fade as soon ; 

Not when each fond heart waileth 
The slow sad step of time, 

g -~- 
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And the knell of earthly hope sounds forth, 
In the church bells’ toll, or chime ; 

Not when the voice of childhood’s mirth 
Is heard in woe and fear. 

Passed from the dark and changeful earth, 
We have our triumphs here. 





The Destinies of Man. 
Millhouse. 


WE cannot much admire the plan 
and outline of this poem, which is a 
sort of ‘universal history in verse ;’ 
but we are aware that plans and sub- 
jects are of very little importance, if 
the poetic feeling is just and true ; and 
we are bound to say, that Mr. Mill- 
house has a very copious command of 
language, an easy and flowing versifica- 
tion, and some very poetical illustra- 
tions and analogies ; though his poem 
is sadly disfigured by false quantities 
when his Muse gets astride of the old 
Heliconian Pegasus. These however 
are specks, spots, which a Gradus ad 
Parnassum will remove. In the mean- 
time, we will give, as a specimen of 
his poetical conception and language, 
the description of the opening of Spring 
in the second part. 


By Robert 


The fields 0’ erflow with verdure of all hues. 
What tapestrycan with Nature’s carpet vie? 
Perfection of Mosaic—pearl’d with dews, 
Spread beauteously in contrast with the 
sky. 
What perfume-laden gales are passing by 
What harmony these herald breezes bear ! 
They breathea foretaste of the joys on high, 
O’er countless blooms the bees are hum- 
ming near, [wild career. 
And all the woodland birds sing on in 
The gaudy crowflower paints our meads 
with gold. 


And sheets of daisies variegate the scene ; 

The vestal lilies, lovely to behold, 

Bow their meek heads along the vallies 
green. [mien. 

And lo! with odorous breath and pensive 

Streaking yon banks, where lambs are 

.couch’d at rest, 
What thickning showers of cowslipsinter- 


vene. 

And there the daffodil with head deprest, 

Sheds on the grass beneath, the dewdrop 
from its breast. 

Anemonies are strown through every 
grove, 

With sky-ting’d hyacinths companions 
sweet, [love, 

And the late primrose decks the walks of 

In unassuming beauty at our feet. 
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The foliage thickens to make bowers 
complete ; [snow 

The hawthorn mantles with a bloom like 

In which the white-throat hallows his 
retreat {human woe, 

With hymns, whose tones might lighten 

If the frail heart of man its sorrows could 
forego. 


The welcome rail goes creaking through 
the corn, [his way ; 

O’er which the whistling plover wings 

The blackbird sings in rapture from the 
thorn, 

And Echo answers to the thrush’s lay ; 

The swallow skims o’erhead, in twittering 

lay, [joy 

And yonder rookery sings with peals of 

And hark ! the linnet from the black thorn 
spray 

Repeats such madrigals as never cloy, 

For they are nature all, unmingled with 
alloy. 


When the wild woodlark pours his songs 
of fire, 

Theirrobes of green the forest treesresume ; 

The very heath now wears a new attire, 

Gorgeously skirted by the yellow broom ; 

With crimson blush the wildings are in 
bloom, 

And vegetation, as in frolic, heaps 

The rocky cliffs, and bids them all assume 

Their coronets of flowers, and downward 
breaks [couches streaks. 

To where the gushing fount her mossy 


Who would relinquish such a scene of 
glory? 

Here, in Jehovah’s temple I am free, 

Here Nature’s ample page unfolds a story 

Unsceptical, unwarp’d by sophistry ; 

Here dwells, what greatest monarchs 
seldom see, 

Simplicity in virgin flush of youth ; 

And what in regal mansions may not be, 

The unrebuk’d and spotless form of truth ; 

Here flattery would grow dumb, and false- 
hood melt in truth. 


Come to May’s festival, ye sons of Care ! 

Here let the smitten soul impart its woes, 

And hither let the sick’ning heart repair, 

For in these haunts the cup of health 
o’erflows. 

And here let injur’d greatness seek repose, 

Free from the taunts and snares of cruel 
man ; 

He, whose regard superior worth endows, 

Has wisely made his mortal life a span— 

And will, in deathless realms, complete 
his glorious plan. 


The day is beautiful though in its wane ; 

The herd yet rests upon the breezy hill ; 

In yonder wood I hear the stockdove’s 
strain, 


Gent. Mac. Vou. Ll, 
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In covert shades the small birds carol still, 
Or ~ the dewy moss with dextrous 
lu, 
To form new mansions for a future brood. 
They labour not to prop a despot’s will, 
But by a heavenly impulse are imbued. 
Here Nature still is free, and cannot be 
subdued. 





Suggestions for the Architectural Im- 
provement of the Western Part of 
London. By Sydney Smirke, F.S.A. 
F.G.S. 


THE Metropolis of the British Em- 
pire, with its crowded suburbs, its 
long lines of dusky brick buildings, its 
half-hid churches, and its compara- 
tively narrow streets, appears to the 
eye of the spectator, at the first glance, 
to afford ample field for architectural 
improvement. At subsequent visits 
this impression becomes less vivid ; 
and when he pauses to reflect on the 
vast number of persons collected by 
business and other avocations, during 
the greater part of the day, in the 
heart of the metropolis ; when he con- 
siders the number of the vehicles ne- 
cessarily employed in conveying the 
greater number of those persons from 
their suburban residences to the City, 
as well as those which are required by 
trade, and others which must neces- 
sarily pass through the streets of 
London, he contemplates the crowded 
streets with different feelings to those 
which arose from his earliest impres- 
sions. He feels that a city like Lon- 
don must, in its public and more fre- 
quented thoroughfares, necessarily 
be thronged by carriages and pas- 
sengers; and accustomed by use to 
avoid the perils which he at first was 
induced to fear, he soon becomes so 
habituated to the apparent confusion, 
that he regards without apprehension 
the inconveniences arising from the 
*‘ collision of omnibusses, the crowd 
of carriages, the confusion of loaded 
porters, and the perils of overdriven 
oxen;” the individual who passes a 
great portion of every day in the City 
must feel some inconveniences, but he 
feels at the same time that no power 
can entirely remove them. He reflects, 
that while the traffic exists, the streets, 
however wide, will be crowded. 

We are, nevertheless, not averse to 
any rational a in the ways 
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of the Metropolis, and the more so 
when it can be effected without any 
serious expense or destruction of pro- 
perty ; but seeing so many new streets 
constantly in progress, or in contem- 
plation, we think the time will soon 
come when the public voice will cry 
** Hold, enough!” 

But we must now direct attention to 
Mr. Smirke’s suggestions :—in his pre- 
fatory remarks, the author takes a view 
of the metropolis westward of Lud- 
gate, at three different periods of our 
history, and pleasingly deals out his 
information in the shape of observa- 
tions arising upon three several walks, 
supposed to be taken at the following 
periods. First, under the princes of 
the Norman dynasty, when the City, 
confined within its walls, and bounded 
on one hand with the forest of Mid- 
dlesex, and on the other, as now, with 
the Thames; . beyond which, to the 
Surrey hills, the meadow and the corn- 
fields held undivided possession of the 
soil. At that period, the populous 
district now constituting the borough 
of Lambeth, presented scarce a dwell- 
ing, from the village of Lambeth, des- 
titute of the importance it has since 
derived from the residence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to the distant 
village of Walworth. 

The period of the second walk 
is laid in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when, even at that early time, great 
change had taken place in the west- 
ern suburb, but still part of the fo- 
rest remained, and the Mayor and 
Citizens hunted their fox in the fields 
of St. Giles. How changed is the 
scene now! With what feelings do 
we view the times when the mass of 
houses, extending from the “‘ river Flete 
to Tyburn, had not risen; and the 
space was so void that Wat Tyler and 
his rout, encamped in Smithfield, de- 
scried the king and his nobles afar off 
in Long Acre;” or the period when 
the garden of the Episcopal palace at 
Ely-place perfumed the air with its 
roses, and contrast it with its present 
state and ‘‘the more equivocal fra- 
grance of Saffron-hill and Leather- 
Jane.” 

In the third walk our guide leads us 
to the beginning of the last century, 
and here a still greater change is 
effected. The cattle have fled from 
Long-acre ; the laundresses no longer 
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dry their linen “on the grassy sur- 
face of Leicester-fields ;”’ and we see 
the once poor parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-fields, ‘‘ which at the period of the 
last walk was unable to build its own 
parish church,” now engagedin rearing 
one of the finest religious edifices in 
the Metropolis. What a change! 
But what is that change to that which 
has occurred since? The best idea of 
this extension can be given in Mr. 
Smirke’s own words :— 


“* So great indeed was the activity pre- 
valent about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, that 20,000 houses are said to have 
been built in London between the years 
1750 and 1765. It has been calculated 
that the ground covered by buildings in 
the parishes of St. Martin and St. Giles 
alone, from the fire of London to the year 
1820, exceeds in suriace the united cities 
of York, Bristol, and Exeter; and if we 
compare the plans of London at these 
two periods, it will be found that an area 
exceeding 1,500 acres has been covered 
with streets and houses on the west side 
of Temple-bar alone. 

‘* A surprising instance of the increased 
value acquired by land from the enter- 
prises of architecture, is afforded by cer- 
tain ground held by the City in the vici- 
nity of Bond-street, which in the early 
part of last century was let for 10/. or 
127. per annum, but which now returns a 
rental of 12,000/. per annum, besides a 
fine of 30,000/. payable every fourteen 
years.’’—p. 46. 

The improvements in the Metro- 
polis proposed by our Author, are 
numerous; his plans, embracing not 
only an extensive alteration and 
improvement of existing thorough- 
fares, and the construction of new 
ones, but aiso the removal of the 
Houses of Legislature and many public 
offices, and the erection of a national 
depository for the remains of the illus- 
trious dead. 

These plans we proceed to notice 
briefly; and the street alterations, 
as being the most likely to be carried 
into execution, demand priority of 
attention. 

Our author’s ‘crusade upon the 
Holy Land,” as he facetiously terms 
his attack on the whole district known 
by the name of St. Giles’s, which dis- 
trict, swarming as it does with vice, 
filth, and disease, he would remove 
altogether, and erect houses of a better 
class on its site. As an example of 
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the value of the existing property, take 
the following extract :— 

‘* Sixpence per night is the regular 
charge for a bed, and fourpence for half a 
bed. The profitable nature of these esta- 
blishments may be understood from the 
fact, that the proprietor of four of the 
above lodging-houses in St. Giles’s, him- 
self originally not much removed in rank 
above his present tenants, is now said to 
be in circumstances sufficiently affluent to 
enable him to educate a son at one of the 
Universities.’”’—p. 67. 


And the crowded state of the houses 
will appear from the ensuing statement, 
extracted originally from the Times 
Journal :— 


‘* One house in the neighbourhood of 
Monmouth-street, was, a short time since, 
let out to various families, consisting of 
fifty-three human beings, and yielded a 
rent to the landlord of between 90/. and 
100/. perannum. The underground floor, 
consisting of one apartment, was occupied 
by one man, one woman, and five chil- 
dren; the ground-floor, two apartments, 
occupied by two men, two women, and 
eight children; the first floor, two apart- 
ments, stuffed with two men, three women, 
and five children ; second floor, two apart- 
ments, containing three men, four women, 
and six children; garrets, two rooms, oc- 
cupied by three men, three women, and 
six children.’’—p. 62. 


Making a total of no less than fifty- 
four human beings in one house of not 
very ample dimensions. 

’ Mr. Smirke’s new streets are in 
some instances formed by improving 
thoroughfares already existing; in 
others, by making new streets. One 
comprehends the extension of the pre- 
sent line of Holborn to Oxford-street, 
avoiding the very awkward bend at 
St. Giles’s Church; other streets are 
planned in the neighbourhood of Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Covent Garden, with a 
view of opening more convenient com- 
munications between the City and the 
western suburb; the improvement of 
St. Martin’s-lane, which will no doubt 
be shortly effected, and a new street 
from the Haymarket to the Pantheon 
Bazaar, are among the most promi- 
nent. Whether the construction of a 
street along the Mall of St. James’s 
Park, and another crossing the Park, 
and cutting the ornamental plantations 
in two, are really improvements, is a 
very questionable point. The beauti- 
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ful grounds in St. James’s Park would 
be much injured by those roads; and 
we do not see that the neighbourhood 
through which they would pass is 
sufficiently important to demand so 
great a sacrifice of the public comfort. 

It is but just to Mr. Smirke to say, 
that in his plans he has not forgotten 
the accommodation of the poorer 
classes, who would be deprived of their 
habitations by his projected improve- 
ments; he draws up a very laudable 
scheme for their benefit, and if his 
projected Board were in being, we have 
no doubt it would meet with proper 
attention, and ultimately lead to bene- 
ficial results. 

Connected with the objects of science, 
we are pleased to see Mr. Smirke ad- 
vocating the surrender of Somerset 
Place to various learned societies. The 
straitened accommodation now allotted 
to them will appear in a forcible light, 
by the perusal of the following pas- 
sage : 

‘‘The Royal Society is at present con- 
strained within limits very inadequate to 
its wants; and the Antiquarian Society 
would long ere this have been in posses- 
sion of a valuable collection of English 
antiquities, had not the narrow limits to 
which it is confined, precluded the possi- 
bility of accepting the numerous contri- 
butions that have been at various times 
offered to it; whilst the neighbouring es- 
tablishment of the Geological Society is 
already at a loss to find room for its 
rapidly increasing museum: a collection 
which, like that of the Hétel des Mines 
at Paris, might be made available to 
purposes of the highest public import- 
ance in a commercial and economical 
point of view, were apartments of suit- 
able dimensions at the disposal of the 
Society. Lastly, no similar institution 
in this, or perhaps in any other coun- 
try, is more indifferently lodged than 
the Royal Academy. During about one 
quarter of every year, the library and all 
the schools are closed, and the whole 
business of instruction stands still, to 
make room for the exhibition of pic- 
tures.’’—p. 90. 

Under the head of the improvements 
at Westminster Hall, which would 
be consequent on the removal of the 
Houses of Parliament, Mr. Smirke ad- 
vocates the removal of the ancient 
buildings on the south side of the Hall, 
and the construction of a terrace. One 
building thus proposed to be destroyed, 
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he shows to possess a considerable 
degree of interest. 

** A room in these buildings, erroneously 
supposed to be the ancient Star Chamber, 
is embellished with the badges of Henry 
VIII. and Catherine of Arragon. The 
gargoyle, or rain water shoot, protruding 
itself from the face of one of the gables, 
is probably the only surviving relic of that 
nature in London.’’—p. 99. 

We are always pained at witnessing 
the destruction of any portion of the 
scanty remains of the ancient regal 
palace of our sovereigns. The havoc 
which has been made on the outworks 
makes the antiquary almost tremble 
for the fate of the splendid Halt. It 
displayed a great want of national 
feeling to destroy wantonly so many 
buildings, nearly every stone of which 
possessed an historical interest. Let 
our voices be raised to spare what does 
remain, and to preserve rather than 
destroy the scanty relics. The follow- 
ing statement shews the interest 
which every part of this ancient pile 
possesses, as well as the mode in 
which its antiquities are treated. 

‘*The turret, which formed a finial to 
the south gable of this hall, being in im- 
minent danger of falling, was taken down 
a few years ago under the direction of the 
author. It presented the appearance of 
an octagon turret, with an ogee canopy, 
but it was found that this appearance was 
by no means its original one. Embedded 
in the solid stone work, were discovered 
standing, in situ, two statutes of kings, 
back to back, with the orb in their hands. 
An open groined canopy surmounted these 
effigies, which having been found probably 
in a dangerous state, had at some later 
period been filled in with masonry. By 
the desire of Sir B. Stephenson, the then 
surveyor general (who in his official cha- 
racter never laid aside the feelings of a 
man of taste and an antiquary), these 
regal figures were deposited in a place of 
security ; it is probable, however, that 
since the dissolution of the Board of 
Works, these mutilated images may have 
been credited as old materials to the Me- 
tropolitan Roads Commission.”’—p. 101. 

It is sincerely to be wished, that this 
and similar instances of careless de- 
struction will act as beacon lights to 
guide future improvers of Westminster 
Hall from the commission of acts of 
spoliation, which have not even the 
plea of necessity to excuse them. 

In conclusion, we make a few ob- 
servations on the engravings of the 
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suggested buildings for the accommo-~ 
dation of the Houses of Parliament, 
and the reception of the ashes and 
monuments of the great departed. The 
first, etched by W. Daniel, R.A. from 
the author’s design, shews a building 
with more than one cupola, either in 
Grecian or Italian architecture ;—the 
sketch does not make out distinctly 
which style is intended, nor shew the 
structure sufficiently in detail to admit 
of criticism ; but it possesses, in com- 
mon with most modern buildings in 
which cupolas are used, a fault, arising 
from a want of elevation of the domes, 
which are here placed almost on the 
roof, without a tambour to raise them 
above the surrounding building. This 
pile it is proposed to erect in the 
Green-park, a splendid site for a pub- 
lic building. 

The depositary for the dead is a 
church in the Pointed style, in which 
the architect has adopted Wren’s sug- 
gestion for the improvement of the 
Abbey, viz. two western towers and a 
central spire. Our ancient cathedrals 
would afford better authorities for such 
a structure. 

The erection of a large church in 
the north eastern suburb of the metro- 
polis, would be a grand feature in every 
view of our great city. The idea was 
a favourite one with the late Dr. Parr, 
and was recommended in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine* by a Correspondent ; 
but if such a structure was determined 
upon, we should think a more desir- 
able site could be selected than ‘“‘a 
retired spot on the north bank of the 
Serpentine.” 

In addition to the two plates above 
noticed,a planis given, distinctly shew- 
ing the various ideas for improvement 
advocated by Mr. Smirke. 

After the length we have gone in 
this review, we have only space to say 
that Mr. Smirke’s suggestions are ele- 
gantly written, and many of them are 
deserving the attention of those, by 
whose power and influence alone his 
ideas can be carried into execution. 
The Architectural Director. By John 

Billington, Architect. Second Edit. 

London, 1834. 

A republication, in monthly parts, 
of a work which has already been be- 











* Vol. xcvi. part i. p. 387. 
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fore the public ; but having now real- 
ized a second edition, the author has 
considerably added to the contents 
and illustrations. 

The three first numbers are before 
us, and, taking them as a fair sample 
of the work, it appears to possess con- 
siderable utility. In the literary de- 
partment the author gives a history of 
the art from its origin, elucidated by a 
description of the most celebrated an- 
cient and modern edifices, and accom- 
panied bya developement of the essence 
of the art, and a minute examination 
of the particular qualities and suitable 
employments of the constituent parts 
of edifices. To complete the design, 
a glossary is appended, which conveys 
in an alphabetical form the necessary 
technical information, without which 
the theory would be useless. 

The study of the science of archi- 
tecture having of late become a favour- 
ite amateur pursuit, any work which 
will afford, in a concise and summary 
method, the greatest degree of infor- 
mation, will be most acceptable for 
the student, and to this class of readers 
we should consider Mr. Billington’s 
work well calculated to afford assist- 
ance. 

Not only will the student become 
acquainted with the history of the art, 
and the localities of the best speci- 
mens, but will also possess a consider- 
able degree of scientific and practi- 
cal information, not otherwise attain- 
able without considerable research. 

In the course of the work are various 
tables, shewing in a clear point of 
view the comparative proportions of the 
best specimens of ancient architecture, 
as they exist in genuine examples, as 
well as in accordance to the artificial 
proportions which the best writers on 
architecture have assigned to the orders. 
One of such tables is assigned to each 
of the five orders, and constitutes a very 
important feature in the work. 

As the work advances, we hope to 
be able to speak equally in favour of 
the subsequent portions. 





Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
By an Old Man.—Murray. 

THE title of this book, adorned on 
the covers with the picture of an Old 
Gentleman blowing his ‘ bubbles’ in 
anile tranquillity as he proceeds, per 


mare, per terras, is—‘ Bubbles from 
the Brunnens of Nassau, by an Old 
Man!’ 

This toddling and twaddling old 
gentleman might have been left to all 
who think his ‘bubbles’ worth the 
price charged for them, if he had not 
thought fit to blow ostentatiously, 
and most offensively, one of his largest 
bubbles against the pyramid of our 
Public Schools, and our Universities ; 
to which, it seems evident, he has not 
been much indebted himself. 

In consequence of this anile and im- 
potent assault, we are tempted to say 
a few words respecting the publica- 
tion itself, and the trumpet-tone with 
which it was introduced, before the 
day of publication, in the Quarterly 
Review. 

The lighter ‘bubbles’ of an Old 
Gentleman’s garrulity may pass with- 
out critical remark ; but we must have 
a word with this ‘old man’ when he 
blows his bubbles so valiantly, half- 
froth, and half spittle, against the im- 
mortal monuments of our Public 
Schools and Universities; and we 
cannot conceal our honest disdain, 
that so wanton an attack should have 
escaped the notice of so manly and 
high-spirited a publication as the 
Quarterly Review. 

We shall now set before the reader 
some of the observations which this 
‘ mighty silly old gentleman’ could not 
keep to himself as he journeyed along, 
and ‘ bubbled as he went for want of 
thought ;’ which the Quarterly Re- 
view has passed over, sub silentio, and 
which we shall not. 

First, the old gentleman is vastly 
amused with the picture of Innocence 
he has brought before us, of a young 
child! ‘There,’ quoth he, ‘look at 
his artless smiles!’ Think of his pure 
heart! What a pity that, as he grows 
up, his lily skin should ever come in 
contact with villainous birch.’ Solo- 
mon, however, and this wise old gen- 
tleman happen to disagree, and, for 
our part, we think Solomon the wiser! 

Sure we are, that ‘a Master Mar- 
mozet,’* innocent as he is, and innocent 
as he looks, having had no discipline 
but mamma’s kissing his cheeks, and 
stroking his hair, is likely to turn out 
not an accomplished gentleman, but— 





* See the New Bath Guide. 
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such a specimen of educated and re- 
fined humanity as a Tony Lumpkin ! 
But England can never be great and 
virtuous, until ‘ Penny Magazines’ are 
substituted for the impure trash of 
Ovid, learnt at school, with the names 
of Actzon’s hounds, and the freaks of 
Jupiter ! 
‘¢ Apollo, and Mercurius, and the rest!”’ 


And, moreover, the testy old gentle- 
man is out of all patience with the 
river Ilyssus, deaf as the dead to the 
illustrious renown of the immortal 
seat of arts and arms, with which its 
name has been accompanied. 

“« Tlyssus indeed—I have seen and 
passed over rivers in America a thou- 
sand times as large!!!” and with 
such bubbles does this old travelling 
twaddler, for he deserves no other 
name, attempt to dispel all the ex- 
alting and the interesting associations 
connected with scenes and names of 
old renown. Dr. Johnson has ex- 
pressed very different sentiments. As 
other high testimony to the contrary 
we have the pleasure to give some 
beautiful and affecting lines of the 
late Chief Justice Tenterden, with a 
translation by the present learned and 
amiable Bishop Burgess; which will 
show that those great men never forgot, 
amid the weight and importance of 
their public cares, the advantage and 
gratification they derived from what 
has been contemptuously termed their 
* fabulous education !’ The lives were, 
if we rightly recollect, the last of a 
power called Domus Conservatoria, 
written by Lord Tenterden in his 
daughter’s drawing book of flowers, 
with moral fables : 


Sit raBuLosis fas mihi cANTIBUS 
Lenire curas, sit mihi floribus 
Mulcere me fessum, senemque 
Carpere quos juvenis solebam. 


May FABLED SONG appease the cares 

That weigh upon declining years ; 

And help my weary age to sooth 

With the sweet flowers that charmed my 
youth. 

But we leave all he has said against 
these regions of immortality, the me- 
mory of which will be revered as long 
as the world we inhabit lasts, and his 
equally impotent anger, stirred up 
with the thoughts of our Universities 
and Public Schools; which, notwith- 
standing, he admits have produced a 


few great and eloquent men, to con- 
template what a supreme triumph to 
knowledge of all kinds it would be, if 
country gentlemen, instead of learning 
the names of Actzeon’s hounds, would 
learn only to 

‘¢ Measure their own estates !!!"? 


We leave him triumphant amidst 
his “‘ bubbles,”’ (some of which are 
amusing enough) but to the scorn of 
every educated mind. 





Duty of observing the Christian Sabbath. 
By 8. Lee, D. D. Hebrew Professor in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 44. 1833. 


THE obligation of the Christian 
Sabbath has of late been so thoroughly 
agitated, that we really feel some 
diffidence in bringing it again before 
our readers, in a work not exclusively 
theological. The expanded notethrown 
out by Archbishop Whateley, and the 
published Sermons of Bishop Wilson, 
Mr. Blunt of Chelsea, and some others, 
called forth so much learning and 
critical ingenuity, that, taken in con- 
junction with the solid substratum 
laid by Heylin, Ogden, and Horseley, 
and their predecessors, it seemed that 
the question was finally set at rest, 
simply because there was nothing 
further to be said about it. Professor 
Lee, however, bringing to the subject 
a clear head, and no common share of 
Hebraic learning, has started some 
points chiefly of a critical nature, in 
the Sermon before us, which seem to 
be well worthy of the attention of the 
public. 

Our readers are of course well aware 
that it has been the opinion of many 
very eminent divines, that the Sabbath 
being an institution prior to the Mo- 
saic dispensation, could not be affected, 
much less abrogated by it; nor being 
universal, be interfered with by that 
which was only partial. 

That the observance of a seventh 
day was considered as binding by the 
Patriarchs, may be shewn from various 
passages in Scripture; and that their 
Heathen descendants retained it is also 
to be proved, by the traditions and 
practice ‘of all nations not sunk into 
brutal barbarism, although indeed the 
origin of this, along with some other 
observances, is unknown to many of 
them. 
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As it was natural to regard the Sun 
as the type and representative of the 
Creator, and the Moon and other 
celestial bodies as his subordinates, it 
is by no means extraordinary that their 
names, and those of other of the fabled 
Deities, should have been applied to a 
variety of occurrences, as for instance 
to the days of the week ; and the Sun, 
as the most honorable, would hold the 
chief place. 


‘¢ Thus the names assigned under this 
system, to the several days of the week, 
may be traced up to the very earliest times 
of Egyptian, Chaldean, and Persian his- 
tory, whence it will appear, first, that the 
observance of weekly periods of seven 
days must have originally been derived 
from the Bible, perhaps as early as the 
Patriarchal times, and secondly, that par- 
ticular veneration would always be attached 
to that day which had been named after 
the Sun, and which is the same with 
Sunday.’’—p. 14, 15. 

It appears then that the day ob- 
served by the Heathen is the original 
Patriarchal Sabbath. 

Dr. Lee next shews, agreeing with 
Capellus, Usher, and Gale, that it is 
identical with our Lord’s Day. 

The Egyptian solar year commenced, 
as is generally supposed, when the 
sun entered Leo. Moses, however, 
fixed the commencement of the Jewish 
year at the period of the vernal equi- 
nox, when the sun entered Aries, 
the first Jewish month being styled 
**Abib.” Now the commencement 
and conclusion of the feasts of Unlea- 
vened Bread and Pentecost were to fall 
upon certain days of the month, which 
were to be Sabbaths. In the case of 
the former feast, these days were the 
15th and 22d, therefore the Ist, 8th, 
15th, and 22d must have been Sabbath 
days; and as a Sabbath was also to 
happen on the 15th of the seventh 
month, and as the five or six additional 
or epagomenal days were to be con- 
sidered, a difficulty arises, from whence 
Professor Lee has shewn that it may 
be demonstrated, that the day now 
observed by Jews cannot be that 
appointed by Moses, which would 
not agree with the lunar notation of 
time adopted by the Jews, probably 
soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but a day earlier. It appears then 
from what Dr. Lee, in addition to what 
has been said before, has advanced, 
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that the day set apart by Christians in 
commemoration of their Redeemer’s 
resurrection, is the day originally 
appointed for another reason at the 
Creation, and is thus doubly sanctified 
to all mankind; not indeed, that we 
think any additional reason was abso- 
lutely required, but still it is certainly 
most gratifying to discover that the 
days of the Father’s rest, of the Son’s 
beatitude, and of the great manifesta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upon men, 
were identical. 

Those who are desirous of further 
information upon this subject, and 
who wish also to see the theological 
advantages of Hebraic literature admi- 
rably exemplified, will do well to read 
Professor Lee’s able and original dis- 
course. 





Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Richard Watson, late Se- 
cretary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. By Thomas Jackson. Vol. I. 


NO one, however deeply he may be 
attached to the Established Church, 
can find any thing to blame in the 
spirit and feeling in which the lives of 
the eminent Wesleyan Clergy are 
written by their followers. In the 
Life of Adam Clarke, which we lately 
reviewed, and in the present biogra- 
phy, there is no sourness of sectarian 
spirit—no virulent attacks on the 
Church—no fiery outbreaks of an in- 
temperate zeal—no casuistical perver- 
sions of upright intentions—no open 
and polemical defiance: but there is, 
with a warm attachment to the sect 
to which he belongs, and with a high 
admiration of the person whose life he 
records, all due candour and con- 
sideration for persons of different 
opinions and views from his own, in 
Mr. Jackson’s narrative.—Still we 
decidedly consider the work to be too 
large and extended : it is the fault of 
the age, and a great fault it is. The 
Life of Dr. Clarke extends through 
three closely printed volumes. The 
present will probably be as long ; 
while a much more judicious and ele- 
gant model of biography we think is 
to be found in the memoir of Hall, 
to which size ultimately these works 
will have to be abridged, in order to 
ensure and enlarge their usefulness.— 
We cannot pretend to analyze the con- 
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tents of this volume, which those who 
are interested in it, would rather pe- 
ruse in its original form, than in our 
extract; and it is not a book to make 
entertaining for those who delight in 
narratives of striking events and cir- 
cumstances. We shall rather give an 
extract from that part of the work, 
where the portraits of Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Watson, the two leading preachers 
among the Wesleyans of their day, 
are placed in conjunction with each 
other. 


‘In consequence of their collisions of 
sentiments on the questions just referred 
to (the eternal sonship of Christ), there 
were persons in different parts of the 
kingdom, who to the end of their lives 
would consider Dr. Clarke and Mr. Wat- 
son as rivals of each other, and injurious 
comparisons were often instituted be- 
tween them; but the men were so per- 
fectly dissimilar, both in their habits and 
mental constitution, that the very attempt 
at comparison was absurd. Each of them 
had his proper gift from God, one after 
this manner, and another after that man- 
ner. Dr. Clarke was blessed witha sound 
and vigorous constitution, and was spared 
to a good old age. Toa mind of no com- 
mon energy, he added a resolution, and 
a perseverance in the persecution of his 
studies, which no difficulties nor dis- 
couragement could daunt; and perhaps 
the entire history of human nature does 
not present a more honourable example of 
powerful self-tuition. For a consider- 
able part of his life he retired from the 
full duties. of the Ministry, and devoted 
his whole attention to literature, making 
his studies to bear especially on the elu- 
cidation of the Holy Scripture. He par- 
ticularly excelled in oriental scholarship 
and antiquarian research, as well as in his 
knowledge of curious books in almost all 
languages. Mr. Watson through life 
was a subject of langour, pain, and dis- 
ease, and was cut off in the midst of his 
years. He was distinguished by the com- 
prehensiveness of his views, an unbounded 
power of imagination, a sound and dis- 


criminating judgment, and a philosophic 
habit of thought; and his works were 
written in fragments of time abstracted 
from urgent and pressing official engage- 
ments, and under great bodily suffering. 
Except in regard to the criticism of the 
New Testament, the studies and pursuits 
of these men had little incommon. To 
the kind of learning for which Dr. Clarke 
was so renowned, Mr. Watson directed 
little attention. They were both great 
and pious men, examples of holy diligence 
and zeal, and the services which they 
have rendered to the Church, will endear 
their names to posterity; but to set up 
one man for the purpose of depreciating 
the other, is as palpably absurd, as it is 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity.’’ 
When Mr. Southey’s Life of John 
Wesley appeared, the followers of 
that venerable man conceived that 
many of the allegations of the biogra- 
pher were incorrect and injurious ; and 
accordingly Dr. Clarke affirmed pub- 
licly, that Mr. Watson was the proper 
person on whom the task of answering 
it should devolve.—‘‘ The principal 
questions at issue between him (says 
the biographer) and his opponent are 
not mere opinions, on which men may 
innocently differ, but affect the essen- 
tial duties of human salvation. In 
this light these were received by one 
of the most learned Prelates of the 
English church (Who?) who expressed 
his cordial thanks to Mr. Watson for 
his triumphant defence of those great 
principles of personal religion which 
were distinctly recognized by all the 
Protestant reformers. <A copy of this 
work is said to have fallen into the 
hands of the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George the Fourth, soon after it was 
published, and was read by him with 
considerable interest and avidity. — 
His opinion concerning it was indi- 
cated with sufficient explicitness by 
the remark which he made on finishing 
the perusal—‘‘ Mr. Watson has the 
advantage over my Poet Laureate.” 





The Life of Samuel Drew, A. M., by 
his eldest Son. 1834.—This is a work 
whose utility is not to be drawn forth in 
the shape of an abridgment or analysis ; 
but its benefits will be found in the gene- 
ral impression which it leaves on the 
mind, the, moral wisdom it imparts, and 
the religious feelings which it inspires. 
It is the history of a person of most 

humble birth, and ed occupation and 


mean station of life, raising himself by 
honourable exertions, and unremitted in- 
dustry, to a state of competence and com- 
fort ; and leaving a thoughtless and some- 
what extravagant youth for the deep re- 
ligious persuasion, that through the 
grace of God his life might be held 
forth as a shining and saving light 
to those who were in darkness around 
him; and through the medium of this 
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volume, might prove a beacon of safety to 
generations yet unborn. In his persua- 
sion, Mr. Drew belonged to the Wesleyan 
Methodists, among whom he rose to be 
an eminent preacher. In his studies he 
was a metaphysician ; but every thing in 
study, or in business, was subservient to 
religion ; and he possessed a soundness of 
judgment, a firmness of resolve, and a 
steadiness of purpose, which will ensure, 
humanly speaking, the success of man’s 
undertakings. His life should be placed 
on the same shelf as that of Franklin and 
Adam Clarke—with that of the latter it is 
indeed connected. This tribute of filial 
affection is bestowed to the parent’s me- 
mory, with modesty and good taste. It isa 
simple and instructive narrative, that 
trusts to its own merits for its interest. 
As much as possible, Mr. Drew is the 
historian of his own life, and the narrator 
of the circumstances and changes that 
attended his eventful progress through 
mortality. And those who read the work 
in a right spirit, will not fail to say as 
they close the volume—this man had a 
sound understanding, a clear head, prin- 
ciples that were good, and a heart that 
was right. At the end of the volume are 
some miscellaneous observations and re- 
flections of the author,such as were gleaned 
from his conversation ; one of which itmay 
not be useless or unentertaining to tran- 
scribe. 

In the course of conversation, a gentle- 
man repeated the couplet— 


And thou, great Chatham! with thy latest 
breath, 
Shalt feel thy rulingpassion strong in death. 


* Is it possible,’ said another of the com- 
pany, ‘ for the soul thus passing into 
another world, to be thus governed by its 
ordinary associations?’ ‘* Not only pos- 
sible, Sir,’ said Mr. Drew, ‘ but a thing 
of frequent occurrence.’ One instance 
of the ruling passion strong in death, I 
remember, just fit to be contrasted with 
that of the noble patriot. Many years 
ago, an old gentleman, not far from Ply- 
mouth, who had grown rich by govern- 
ment contracts, was on his death bed. 
Wishing to makea Christian end,he desired 
to have read to him the first and last 
chapters of Job. At the inventory of 
Job’s wealth, the old gentleman desired 
the reader to pause, that he might duly 
estimate the value of each item. ‘ Now 
how much will 14,000 sheep amount to 
at so much a head?’ naming a sum. ‘It 
will be so much.’ ‘Well! put that down. 
And how much are 6,000 camels worth ?’ 
This was computed. ‘ Put that down too. 
And the thousand yoke of oxen, and the 
thousand she-asses, reckon them, and put 
Gent. Mac, Vou, II. 
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down the amount.’ It wasdone. ‘ Now’ 
cast it up, and tell me the total.’ Being 
informed of this, he raised his dying hands 
in admiration, saying—‘ Oh! what a happy 
man! If Job was living now, he and I 
would take all the dockyard and navy con- 
tracts.’’’ 





Solitary Hours. By Hartley Lloyd. 
12mo.—There is no want of that modesty, 
that becomes a poet in this volume, of a 
cultivated taste, of literature, and com- 
mand of poetical language; but we should 
say there is a want of effort. Mr. Lloyd 
has not pushed his powers to the utmost ; 
he has not recollected that Horace admo- 
nishes him how he must toil, and sweat, 
and suffer, before he reaches the sacred 
ground of Parnassus. When he puts 
forth his easy, little lyric songs, and chal- 
lenges, as he does, for them the wreath 
of fame, let him consider how much 
genius, how much thought, how much 
care, how much intense study, how much 
well-digested knowledge; what correc- 
tion, what comparison, what a fine selec- 
tion of imagery, and what a beautiful dis- 
position of all the constituent graces of 
poetry, are requisite to form a poem that 
is to survive the transitory hour, and 
satisfy and please distant generations. 
We will tell him a short story we know to 
be true, for we were present at it. When 
the late Reginald Heber, of Brazennose 
College (the Bishop of Calcutta), was 
writing for the prize of the Latin poetry, 
after the vacation during which he had 
laboured on his poem, he returned and 
brought it to his tutor and friend, Mr. 
Hodgson, afterwards the principal of the 
college. Mr. Hodgson read it, and sent 
for Reginald, and said, ‘ This is a good 
poem, a very good poem, but you can 
write a better than this,’ and so saying, 
he thrust it into the fire. Reginald wrote a 
second, and gained the prize. Having 
thus, as in duty bound, inculcated by ex- 
ample the old precept—‘ Labor omnia 
vincit Improbus,’ we must do Mr. Lloyd 
the justice to extract a specimen of his 
little work. 

JERUSALEM. 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! 
The chosen of our God: 
By Infidels thy holy paths 
And solemn courts are trod. 
Devoted city! where of yore 
The Almighty lov’d to dwell ; 
And where his non-created light 
Was rendered visible. 
How darkly on thy fated head, 
Thou glory of the world ; 
Hath the fierce Angel of the Lord 
His bolts of penne hurl’d. 
2 








Tell me of Judah! Judah’s lot 
In every land is cast ; 
And over Salem’s palaces 
The Roman plough hath pass’d. 


Canaan a desolation lies, 
And on Moriah’s brow 

The symbols of another faith 
Are proudly gleaming now. 


But will the children of the land 
Inglorious ever sleep ? 

And ne’er will Judah’s lion forth 
From dark oppression leap ? 


Aye, listen to the certain voice 
Of prophecy divine ; 

Again the splendour of the Lord 
Shall rest on David’s shrine. 


Before there-assembled tribes 
Blasphemers shall retreat ; 
And harps that long have silent hung, 
Shall once again sound sweet. 
Virgin of rescued Israel, 
Thy days of grief are gone; 
Rejoicing come thou forth, and put 
Thy vest of beauty on. 





Start from thy narrow prison house, 
And fearlessly advance ; 

List to the music of the lute, 
And lead the mirthful dance. 


Daughter of Salem! quit the dust, 
And burn thy servile chains ; 

Again on Judah’s head descends 
Thy Sceptre—Shiloh reigns! 


Report of His Majesty's Commissioners 
on the Poor Laws, &c. 1834.—A most 
instructive but most afflicting history of 
the increase of pauperism, beggary, crime, 
and misery, spreading like a loathsome 
devastation over the land, and devouring 
all within the reach of its pestilential 
‘breath. It is no wonder that all who have 
a value for the preservation of their pro- 
perty, or who are alarmed at the progress 
which is making towards universal poverty 
and ruin, are alive to the rapid and 
frightful progress of the evil, and anxious 
to discover some means effectual to stop 
its further ravages. The Report is full, 
clear, and distinct, embracing the result 
of inquiries over every part of the coun- 
try, and coming back from all alike, laden 
with the same tale of sorrow. It appears 
that the property of some parishes is 
quite destroyed, others are in the high 
road to destruction ; great part is unsale- 
able, and all is weighed down by its op- 
pressive burden. Well do those from 





whom the Report issues, and who have 
its afflicting truths fresh in their minds ; 
well and justly do they admonish the 
governors of the realm that there is no 
question of such vital interest, such deep 
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import that can come before them, as the 
present constitution of the Poor Laws 
and their effects,—the demoralization of 
the minds of the poor, the disturbance of 
the habits and pursuits of the middling 
classes, and the destruction of the pro- 
perty of the rich. 

The aim of the Commissioners is to 
advise the laws regarding relief to be 
brought back as near, and as soon as 
possible, to their original intention; to 
separate by a broad and plain principle 
the labourer from the pauper ; the indus- 
trious and independent from the idler and 
the sloth ; to destroy at.once the accursed 
and pernicious allowance system; to let 
small portions of land to assist labour, 
but not to supersede hard labour; to 
attend most strictly to the intention with 
which workhouses were originally built, 
and to confine the pauper to a pauper’s 
situation; thus at once reminding him of 
his unfortunate and degraded situation, 
and at the same time setting the working 
labourer free to enjoy a full remuneration 
of his toil. The present system (if 
system it can be called), discourages 
industry, destroys independence, fosters 
imprudence, and generates a train of 
evils that it is not possible to number. 
Should it go on, its termination will be, 
that all confidence, all esteem, all respect 
on one side, and benevolence on the other, 
will be lost; and that the whole landed 
property of the country will be in the 
limbo of mortgagees, in the gripe of attor- 
nies, and in the cultivation of paupers. 





Advent. Twelve Sermons. By the 
Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, &c. 12mo.— 
Mr. Mountain says, that he has for some 
years been averse from the publication of 
Sermons, not only because of the enor- 
mous number of them, being more than 
adequate to the demand, but from an 
impression that the styles adapted for 
delivery and perusal are so essentially 
distinct, as to render it extremely difficult 
to produce a discourse suitable at once to 
the Pulpit and the Reader! Now the 
strength of this argument must lie in the 
point—‘‘ Who is the Reader?”’ If the 
Reader is of the same class of persons 
who heard the delivery of the Sermon ; if he 
is of that class of life for the use of which 
such Sermonsas theseare intended, we con- 
fess that we cannot see that the perusal 
should not both gratify and instruct him. 


We think Mr. Mountain’s example and * 


argument are at variance; and that such 
Sermons as his will always command, 


among the middling and lower classes of - 


the rural population, that respectful at- 
tention in the perusal which they justly 
deserve. 
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A Letter to Lord Grey on Church 
Rates. By George D’ Oyly, D.D. Rector 
of Lambeth.—The proposition which the 
Rector of Lambeth makes to the Minister, 
concerning the rates which are raised for 
the repairs of the Churches, is, we think, 
moderate, wise, and just. With him we 
cannot admit the Dissenter’s claim to 
exemption ; his property is subject to the 
rate, whatever his opinions may be; and 
if the discursive nature of his opinions 
leads to a double burden on his finances, 
surely the law which subjects his property 
to a tax to which all are liable, is not to 
be blamed.. The alterations and modifi- 
cations of the law, proposed by Dr. 
D’Oyly, are such as to all conscientious 
persons would remove the objections that 
could reasonably be made; and when ob- 
jections pass beyond reasonable limits, 
wise and moderate men may justly with- 
draw from the discussion of them. 


‘ The Story without an End;’ from 
the German. By Sarah Austin.—Not- 
withstanding that this is a pretty fanciful 
little book, and the designs of Mr. Harvey 
very engaging, yet we wish Mrs. Austin, 
for whose talents and acquirements we 
have a high respect, would proceed in the 
work she has so ably begun, and give us 
translations of the poems and tales of 
Goéthe. We have Wilhelm Meister, 
by Mr. Carlysle, and Faust by Mr. 
Hayward ; but all else is a blank to the 
English reader. We know no one so ca- 
pable as Mrs. (why not Miss) Austin, to 
do justice to such a work, and no work 
thatMr. Effingham Wilson could publish,so 
likely to remunerate him for the outlay. 
It is a disgrace to our literature, that 
Goéthe is not to be read in English. 








The Man of Honour; and, The Re- 
claimed, 2 vol.—The moral that is con- 
veyed in the narrative of the former of 
these stories, is unimpeachable in its 
correctness; but it is not embodied in 
character, and accompanied with the in- 
cidents, and mollified by the circum- 
stances, which it would have received 
front the hands of a painter, who had 
himself a personal experience in the kind 
of transactions which it records, and who 
had been really conversant with the world 
of fashion and of folly. There is too an 
exaggeration of right and wrong—a de- 
claration of principles too unmodified 
and intermixed—a want of those gra- 
duating tones and reflected lights that are 
in real life harmonizing the strong oppo- 
sition of good and ill, virtue and vice. 
Whoever the writer is, SHE has drawn 
knowledge of such society as she de- 
scribes, from conversation and books. 
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Her heroine, Miss Benson, is too in- 
nocent, and her hero, Mr. Alfred Mer- 
ton, a good deal more wicked than or- 
dinary. It is dangerous for a woman to 
meddle with gunpowder ; so the authoress 
has fallen into a most ludicrous mistake 
at p. 120, when she makes her hero, who 
is going to fight a duel with pistols, ‘ hug 
himself that he had not shot pigeons in 
vain at the Red House.” as if firing at 
pigeons with a double-barrelled Manton 
had any thing to do with the accuracy of 
one’s aim with duelling-pistols. Let this 
lady learn from our authority, that a per- 
son who will bring down a snipe to a cer- 
tainty at twenty yards with a gun, would, 
had he never practised, miss a giant at 
twelve paces with a pistoi—let her try! 
The second story, ‘“The Reclaimed,”’ is too 
much out of nature for our taste ; though 
many of the details are written with feel- 
ing and pathos. 





A Sister’s Stories, by the Author of 
Three Years’ Residence in Italy.—One of 
the numerous little works that are written 
for the initiation of youth into the de- 
lightful sanctuary of nature. Natural 
history, in its various branches, is the 
first subject to which the attention of 
children should be directed, because it 
falls immediately under the cognizance 
of the senses. They see, touch, feel, and 
thus they learn. Generally speaking, 
animals are more interesting to youthful 
minds, than the products of the vege- 
table kingdom; the love of botany fol- 
lows on the previous love of zoology ; not 
one boy or girl in a hundred, would wish 
to go twice to the Horticultural Gardens at 
Chiswick; the whole of them could never 
find the day too long, or too often re- 
peated, at the Zoological. Many boys 
are very good ornithologists—we never 
met with one who was a botanist. They 
begin with eggs, and nests, and tame 
birds, and proceed till they find them- 
selves deep in Martyn, and White, and 
Rennie. From this little work they may 
add the knowledge of Butterflies and 
Moths to that of Birds; or they may 
make a division in science—take the 
Birds themselves, and leave the Butter- 
flies and Buttercups to their sisters. To 
the study of the former, this work will 
form a pleasing and accurate intro- 
duction. 





The Northman, a Poem, in four 
Cantos. By Dilnot Sladden. 1834.— 


Mr. Dilnot Sladden (what a name!) does 
not want a command of poetical diction, 
or melodious versification ; but we think 
his Poem defective in movement, and in- 
terest ; and we must say that we never 
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thought the northern mythology, with 
their gods drinking small beer out of 
skulls, very attractive. We will give a 
specimen from p. 61. 
Whence com’st thou, Sleep? What art 
thou, but the type [when all 
Of man’s deep shadowed destiny ? 
Of Adam’s race, for Heaven’s wide har- 
vest ripe, [trate fall ? 
Beneath destruction’s scythe shall pros- 


And grim mortality shall loudly call 
His passive victims to their pristine 
clay, [pall, 
When slowly moving ‘neath the funeral 
The remnant of their dust is borne 
away, [life’s eventful day ? 
And death’s long night succeeds to 


We sleep—but ere we sink in slumber, 
know, : [ray 

Earth shall behold a morrow, tho’ its 
Perchance may view ourselves in death 
laid low, (day, 

Still to the night succeeds the changeful 
And for a time chases its gloom away. 


But what inhabitant of earth has power 
To tell the scenes of morn ? Can mortal 
say [shower, 
If sunshine’s welcome smile, or genial 
Shall glad the face of earth, through- 
out the approaching hour? 


We die—but through death’s gloomy 
shades behold {on high ; 

The morrow’s dayspring bursting from 
We know that morning, pure as bur- 
nished gold, [the sky. 

With Heaven-born glory shall illume 


While ebbing time’s last awful hour 
draws nigh, [tomb 
We know that when the slumber of the 
Is past, a wider scene shall meet the eye, 
And earth shall tremble from her in- 
most womb, 
Whiledumb, with nerveless awe, roused 
man awaits his doom. 





The Vigils of a young Soldier. 1834.— 
When Mahomet was dying, his confiding 
and enthusiastic followers questioned him 
as to the manner in which he preferred 
being conveyed to Heaven—whether a 
flight of angels ministrant should receive 
him ‘on their plumy vans’’—whether a 
chariot and steeds of fire should bear him 
to the empyrean, and many other modes of 
conveyance fitted to his regal and prophetic 
character, they suggested—he answered, 
* Tsholl go upon my ass.’ Copying the 
meekness of the prophet, it is upon this 
humble, unassuming animal that most of 
our modern poets set out for their ascent 
of Parnassus. The present author, who 


is an officer, of course is furnished with a 
magnificent animal, whose ears are of 
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unusual length, and his bray very mu- 

sical; one of the finest Andalusian breed. 

Listen! reader! and you shall hear his 

song. 

The brawl of elements is sport to me; 
Soft is the tempest’s music in my ear. 

On Alpine snows, amid the wildest sea, 
Welcome the storm that could but 

bring a fear ! 


Love’s dream is o’er—I never sought a 
name 

Built on the wreck of ruined reputation ; 

Some seek bonnesfortunes; many seek this 

fame, (nation. 

Although ’tis said their ending be dam- 


Some seek for popularity—the love 
Of many who ne’er won the love of one, 
Some seek alone for happiness above, 
Some frolic it below, and have their 


fun. 
The priest, the statesman, and the roué 
run, [sun ; 


Blind in the dark, or dazzled in the 
I’ve seen myself a many, who have won 

Pleasure from all things, happiness 

from none. 

In the same regiment, which may be 
called par excellence the Parn-ass-ian, 
is another poetical officer, who is con- 
sidered to rank next to Byron in the 
beauty of his fugitive pieces. He is the 
author of the following sublime madrigal. 
It is supposed to be addressed to the 
daughter of the Providore of the regi- 
ment. 

Oh! I will wend with thee, my love, 

Tho’ all were night and sorrow, 

And I would die for thee, my love, 

Tho’ fate should say—to-morrow. 


My cloak shall be thy couch, love, 
My arm shall be thy pillow, 

My sword shall be thy guard, love, 
O’er desert, mount, and billow. 


Then trust my heart and sacred love, 
My sword was ever true, 

And can you think my heart, love, 
Would e’er be false to you? 





Historical Account of Persia. By 
James B. Fraser, Esq. (Edinburgh Ca- 
binet Library.)—Mr. Fraser is well and 
favourably known to the public by his 
Travels in Khorassan, and his Tour to 
the sublime Mountains of the Himaéla; 
and few could be found more able to 
execute well the pleasing, though laborious 
task, of giving a History of Persia. We 
long drew our information of the land of 
poetry and beauty from the accounts of 
Chardin and Niebuhr; but great acces- 
sion indeed has been made to our know- 
ledge by the enterprise and talent of 
modern travellers. Among these, Sir 
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Robert K. Porter, Sir John Malcolm, and 
the Author of Zohrab, stand pre-eminent. 
Had poor Brown escaped his brutal and 
cowardly assassins, we should have, no 
doubt, owed much to his enterprise and 
intelligence. For the account of Afgha- 
nistan, the author is indebted to the va- 
luable work of Mr. Elphinstone. There 
are several small illustrative plates in the 
volume: a tiger-like portrait of Abbas 
Mirza, and an excellent and improved 
map of Persia, with corrections made in 
accordance with a series of astronomical 
observations by the Author; and the 
whole of the countries are described with 
the greatest possible accuracy. The style 
in which the History is written is plain 
and unaffected, and suited to the subject 
and form of the book. 





‘* Tis better to laugh than to cry” A 
Bacchanalian Sony. The Words by 
Henry Brandreth, Esq. The Music by 
W. J. Read.—We quite agree with Mr. 
Brandreth, and have only to add that the 
composer has well performed his part; 
and to recommend this song to our mu- 
sical readers. 





The Juvenile Musical Library, con- 
ducted by Mr. W. A. Nield, contains 
Cowper’s John Gilpin, set to music. We 
think it was rather injudicious to take so 
long a poem for the first number ; several 
shorter ones would have better pleased 
the juveniles. The cuts, by Cruikshank, 
at the head of each alternate verse, are 
good. 





The Holy Bible, arranged in Chrono- 
logical and Historical Order. By the 
Rev. George Townshend. 1 vol. 11. 4s. 
—A more acceptable service than this 
to the Biblical Student could not be ren- 
dered. The extensive learning and sound 
judgment of Mr. Townshend has been 
well employed in carefully weighing the 
best authorities, and consulting the most 
learned expositions, for the arrangement 
of his book. It is formed on the Chro- 
nicle of Lightfoot, and is divided into 
eight Periods :— 

Period 1.—From the Creation to the 
Deluge. 

2.—History of the time between the 
Dispersion and the birth of Moses; with 
the book of Job. 

3.—From the death of Moses to the 
conclusion of the Pentateuch. 

4.—From the entrance of the Israelites 
into the Holy Land, to the death of 
David. 

5.—The Reign of Solomon. 

6.—From the accession of Rehoboam 


to the commencement of the Babylonish 
Captivity. 

7.—History of the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity. 

%.—From the termination of the Cap- 
tivity to the close of the Canon. 

The arrangement of the events of this 
Period has been chiefly made on the 
authority of Dean Prideaux. The very 
close connection which subsisted between 
the Holy Land and Persia, after the re- 
storation of the Jews from this Capti- 
vity; and the manner in which their 
adversity and prosperity, as well as their 
progress in the building of the Temple 
and City were influenced, or rather 
affected, by the politics of the Court of 
Persia, rendered it impossible to separate 
the accounts of the two countries. 
‘“‘Thus,’”’ says the Author, ‘‘ the Biblical 
Student is presented with a complete 
History of the World and of the Church, 
from the delivery of the Promise to our 
first Parents in obscure terms, till the 
dawn of the day when the Messiah ap- 
proached. The light of Prophecy gra- 
dually became clearer, till the express 
testimony of Malachi was given,—‘ The 
Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his Temple!’ ’”’ 





Meduila Conciliorum Magne Britannia 
et Hibernia ab An. Dom. 446 ad An. Dom. 
1548. Opera et Scrutinio Ricardi Hart. 
Norvici. 1833. 8vo. pp. 92.—This Volume 
professes to lay before the reader whatever 
appeared to the compiler to be most impor- 
tant in the Records of all the Ecclesiastical 
Councils held, in Britain, in Scotland, and 
in Ireland,’ from the introduction of Chris- 
tianity down to the period of the Refor- 
mation, together with Extracts from the 
Legative Constitutions, and the decrees 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, from 
Langton to Chicheley. The compiler 
relies principally upon the ‘ Synopsis 
Conciliorum’ of the unfortunate Laurence 
Howel, occasionally recurring to Linde- 
wood, Spelman, and Wilkins. Other 
works upon the same subject appear to be 
unknown to him; indeed, throughout 
his work there are evident marks of a very 
confined acquaintance with our Antiqua- 
rian Literature. The abridgment is in 
Latin, and is frequently so expressed as 
not by any means to give the reader an 
acquaintance with the original. It is often 
rather a table of contents, which inti- 
mates the subjects treated of, than an 
abridgment, which ought to contain the 
substance of the regulation itself. For 
instance, the curious chapter relating to 
married priests, in the Constitutions of 
Cardinal Otho, is dismissed in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘De uworatis a Beneficiis 
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amovendis,’ and numerous similar instan- 
ces of the unsatisfactory character of the 
Abridgment might be easily pointed out. 
Nor is it more complete than it is accu- 
rate. Much matter is omitted which, for 
anything we can perceive, is equally im- 
portant with what is noticed. The truth 
is, that it is far more difficult to make a 
really useful abridgment, such an one as, 
for all ordinary purposes, will occupy the 
place of the original, and prevent the ne- 
cessity of recurring to it, than is generally 
imagined. The British Ecclesiastical 
Councils offer a subject of most interest- 
ing research, the more inviting, perhaps, 
because they have almost ceased to furnish 
‘arms to the controversialist. The general 
historian has recourse to them as a curious 
repository of interesting facts, connected 
both with civil and ecclesiastical history ; 
the chronologist employs them to settle 
dates ; the theologist finds in them ample 
traces of that darkness which during the 
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middle ages threw its baneful shadow over 
the Church ; the philologist tracesin them 
the mutations of language, and discovers 
the meanings of words long obsolete ; the 
inquirer into manners and customs knows 
them to be a storehouse of valuable illus- 
trations; and, in short, every student 
discovers that they throw some gleams of 
light upon his own favourite subject. The 
abridger, if he cannot enter into all these 
branches of human knowledge, ought at 
any event to possess a mind capable of 
appreciating them, and in the formation 
of his abridgment should stedfastly keep 
in view the various points of inquiry 
with respect to which the original may be 
useful, Judged by this test, Mr. Hart’s 
volume will be found extremely deficient. 
The publication of such a work is an 
evidence of some antiquarian zeal; but 
its compiler has much to do before he can 
attain an honourable station amongst 
British antiquaries. 
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LOUGH’S EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE. 

In the absence of better accommoda- 
tion at Somerset House, Mr. Loven 
has been induced to construct galleries 
himself for the occasional exhibition of 
his sculpture. The superior magnitude 
and importance of his works have well 
warranted the expense of such galleries, 
however considerable, and we are glad to 
see that by the sacrifice of a house or 
two at the back of his premises in Great 
Portland-street, he has secured elbow- 
room for the execution of any probable 
undertaking that his fancy may suggest 
in the prosecution of his studies. The 
principal work contained in the collec- 
tion at present open to the public, is a 
large circular plaster representing the 
conflict between the Lapithe and Cen- 
taurs, on the celebration of the nuptials 
of Pirithous and Hippodamia; and al- 
though it is one which we consider highly 
creditable to the talents of the artist, we 
cannot but admit that there are points 
about it to which objections may be made. 
That Mr. Loveu should avail himself, 
in some few instances, of the hints con- 
veyed to us through the productions of 
Micuart ANGELO and others of the 
olden school, is very pardonable. as long 
as he abstains from positive imitation: 
we could indeed wish that in the design 
of this composition in particular, he had 
done so even to a greater extent than he 
has. Looking, for example, at the equine 
half of the Centaurs, we should say that he 
would have done well to adopt the propor- 
tions suggested by the Elgin Marbles, since 
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with the physical power of draught horses 
and the intellectual superiority of the 
human species, as combined in these 
creatures of the poet’s invention, the 
annihilation of the Lapithe is an event 
that no possible circumstance short of a 
miracle can avert. We conceive these 
Centaurs of Mr. Loucu’s to be deficient 
in grace and elegance; and why, as re- 
spects their form merely, he should have 
rejected the authority of a Purpras ora 
Lysirpus, we are at a loss to comprehend. 
The thirst of the public for novelty is 
not sufficient to justify a departure from 
established precedents of this kind, al- 
though it be to the fabulous merely that 
the matter treated of has reference. The 
Lapithe, it is to be recollected, were 
successful in the struggle Mr. Loucu 
has chosen for illustration, a result that 
seems at variance with the inferior energy, 
and disposition to yield, which it strikes 
us he has made them to evince. To 
meet the formidable power of the mon- 
sters, Hercules, Theseus, and Nestor, as 
well as Pirithous himself, might surely 
have been, with propriety and with mani- 
fest advantage to the composition, ren- 
dered colossal in stature rather than the 
pigmies we find them in comparison with 
their opponents. We have no doubt, 


however, that the sculptor has considered 
the subject well, and would be able to 
refute, in some degree, the view here 
taken of it; for, at all events, he has 
succeeded in producing a work of very 
extensive merit, and one which every 
person of taste should take care, if pos- 
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sible, to see. Satan, Milo, Somnus, and 
other colossal statues ; an Adam and Eve, 
a Monk, Orpheus, Mercury, and similar 
subjects of the size of nature; Mazeppa, 
Dunean’s Horses, Nessus and Dejanira, 
a combat between hunters and lions, and 
other miniature groups, contribute to the 
interest and variety of Mr. Lovucn’s 
present exhibition. 


HOLLINS’S SCULPTURE. 


. Like Mr. Loucu, Mr. Peter Hotiins 

lately opened an exhibition of his own, 
but it was for a very short time, and we 
believe it has already closed. The works 
of which it consisted were limited in 
number, but in quality excellent. Ce- 
phalus and Aurora, the Murder of the 
Innocents, and the Corsair (the last in 
illustration of a passage from Byron’s 
works, ) were the most conspicuous of 
them, and each of these was treated with 
more of the poetry and feeling of the 
art than we have often witnessed. The 
figures of Cephalus and Aurora were 
especially beautiful, and it occurred-to us 
that they would form an attractive centre 
to the vestibule of a gentleman’s mansion, 
a purpose for which the other two sub- 
jects might be found less practicable on 
account of their size. A whole-length 
of the infant daughter of Vincent Thomp- 
son, esq. is an exquisite little statue ; 
and we may speak with scarcely less 
approbation of the bust of the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, and several other busts in- 
cluded in the collection. 





Architectural Beauties of Continental 
Europe, ina series of Views of remark- 
able ancient buildings, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, in France, the Low Countries, 
Germany, and Italy. Engraved by John 
Coney, from his own drawings, taken on 
the spot. With descriptive and historical 
illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd. 

The lesser work of Mr. Coney, (whose 
death we have lately deplored in our 
Obituary), is here brought to a close in 
seven numbers, instead of twelve, as ori- 
ginally designed, consisting of 28 large 
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plates, and 56 vignettes. Nothing can 
he more satisfactory than these faithful 
and spirited representations of the noble 
cathedrals, singular public buildings, and 
grotesque streets of be continental cities. 
And we conceive it high commendation, 
when we say, that the present work will 
not detract from the great reputation Mr. 
Coney acquired, by his larger Series of 
Views of “ The Cathedrals, Hotels de 
Ville, &c.” 

As the editor has not attempted any 
arrangement, we will briefly enumerate 
the subjects of the plates, in alphabetical 
order of place.— Abbeville Cathedral, 
2 views; Amiens Cathedral; Antwerp 
Cathedral and Hotel de Ville; Beauvais 
Cathedral; Bruges Town-hall; Brussels, 
St. Michael’s Church, and the Beguin- 
age; Calais, St. Peter’s Church, and the 
Town-hall, &c.; Dieppe, Churches of 
St. Jaques and St. Remy; Ghent, St. 
Bavon’s Church; Louvain, St. Peter’s; 
Mons, Clock Tower; Montreuil, St. 
Sauve, 2 views; Paris, Notre Dame and 
Pantheon; Rouen, St. Ouen, 2 views, 
and St. Maclou; St. Omer, Cathedral, 
Jesuit’s College, Abbey of St. Bertin, 
2 views; and Ypres Cathedral. 

We regret to say that the descriptions 
are very meagre, each subject being dis- 
missed in about a dozen lines. And thus 
an opportunity is lost, (as was the case 
in a great measure with Pugin’s and Le 
Keux’s “ Specimens of Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy,”) of forming a 
valuable and instructive work as an ac- 
companiment to an excellent series of 
plates. 


Wilkie’s fine historical picture of John 
Knox, which made so great an impression 
on the public two years ago, and which 
Sir R. Peel purchased for a large sum, is 
now in the hands of Mr. Moon, with 
permission from Sir Robert to have an 
engraving executed from it. Mr. Doo, 
the celebrated engraver, has undertaken 
the Herculean task in line, which will 
occupy him three years, at a cost of 1,600 
guineas, and 501. to Mr. Wilkie for the 
copyright, with his superintendence. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Dr. Souruey is engaged upon a Life 
of Dr. Watts, to accompany a new edi- 
tion of the “ Hore Lyric,” forming the 
ninth volume of the “ Sacred Classics.” 

The National Gallery; Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Artists. By J. 
GouLp. 

Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter 
Scott, by the Ettrick Shepherd ; with 


an original Sketch of the Life of Mr. 


ogg. 

A Pre-existing State Proved ; and the 
Consistency of the Trinity, exhibited 
upon a New Principle. By a Layman. 

The Rule of Life, or Guide to Prac- 
tical Godliness, deduced from the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

The Preacher's Manual. By 8. T. 
STURTEVANT. 
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The Second Volume of Mr. Monv- 
comERY Marrtin’s History of the Bri- 
tish Colonies, containing Possessions in 
the West Indies. 

Henri Quatre; or, the Days of the 
L 


eague. 

Tales of the Rhamadan. By Mr. Sr. 
Joun, Author of “ Egypt and Mahomed 
Ali.” 

An Essay on the Life and Writings 
of Bishop Butler. By Dr. Croty. 

A Collection of the Earl of Morn- 
tncton’s Glees, Madrigals, Rounds, 
Catches, and Canons. 

A History of British Fishes, with 
Woodcuts. By Wm. Garrett, F.L.S. 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus; 
or, Poland in the 16th Century: an His- 
torical Novel. By a Potish Rerucer. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


June 27. The third annual distribu- 
tion of prizes took place, his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 
There were also present the Bishop of 
London, Lord Bexley, Viscount En- 
combe, Sir R. H. Inglis, Hon. H. Legge, 
Archdeacon Cambridge; and the amphi- 
theatre was crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen, the relatives and friends of 
the students, 

The Principal (Mr. Otter) proceeded 
to address the Chair for the purpose of 
making a report of the general result of 
the studies in the senior department, &c. 
of the College, for the past year. 

The Professors then presented to his 
Grace the several successful candidates 
for prizes, which were presented as fol- 
lows :— 

In Theology.— Messrs. Skirrow, Chris- 
tie, Wilson, Anderdon, Ford, and Tho- 
mas. 

In Classical Literature.—First prize, 1st 
class, to Mr. Hardcastle; 2nd class, Mr. 
Gerard; 3rd class, Mr. Dasant. 

Mathematics.—Mess. Mathison, Chris- 
tie, Raester, Thomas, and Ford. 

English Literature and History.—Mr. 
Skirrow, and‘ Mr. Spinks. 

Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature.— 
First prize to Mr. Morris; 2nd ditto, 
Mr. Gerard. 

French Literature —Mr. Bodkin, and 
Mr. Smith. 

German Literature.—To Mess. Kimp- 
ton and Spinks. 

Oriental Languages.—Mr. Strachey. 

The Principal then presented Messrs. 
Busk, Peppercorn, Hare, and Dowding, 
as candidates for the honour of Associ- 
ates; after which the Head Master (Rev. 
J. R. Major) made a Report for the past 
year, which ~ highly satisfactory, and 
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rizes were awarded to a number of the 
junior scholars. 





BRISTOL LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The proceedings of this Society during 
the bygone session, are highly creditable 
to the Zeal and ability of its members. 
Dr. I. C. Prichard, and Mr. G. T. Clark 
gave a course of lectures upon Egyptian 
Mummies and Antiquities, the liberality 
of Mr. Garrard, the City Chamberlain, 
having furnished several Egyptian curio- 
sities, and among them two fine Mum- 
mies. Mr. S. Worsley also gave a 
course of lectures on Geology, which met 
with the attention that they amply de- 
served. 

Papers have been read at the private 
meetings by various individuals, among 
whom Dr. Riley was as usual in the fore- 
most rank. 

Several Egyptian Antiquities have 
found their way into the Museum; and 
we observed, at a late visit to the city, the 
indefatigable Curator, Mr. Stutchbury, 
arranging the conchological collection. 

We hear also that an accurate Geolo- 
gical survey of the Bristol coal basin is 
in progress, concerning which we shall 
hope at a future period to obtain further 
information. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE. 


July 9. At the annual meeting, the 
Duke of Richmond in the chair, the or- 
dinary routine of motions was diversified 
by Sir Alexander Johnstone, who moved 
a vote of thanks to the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide, at Rome. He stated 
the great value of accurate information 
respecting the East to England at the 
present moment, and showed the great 
facilities which that institution possessed 
for acquiring knowledge, and the unwea- 
ried zeal and industry with which its 
members had laboured for its attainment. 
All the vast stores of oriental informa- 
tion acquired by them during two cen- 
turies, and accumulated in the archives of 
the Congregation, had been thrown open 
to the Royal Asiatic Society by the libe- 
rality of the present Pope and his coun- 
cil; nay, his Holiness was so pleased with 
the liberality evinced by the British Par- 
liament, in providing for the security of 
the Roman Catholic churches in India, 
that he had resolved in future to send 
British subjects only to perform clerical 
duties in that country, lest the national 
feelings of others should render them 
hostile to the British government. Five 
missionaries had proceeded from Stoney- 
hurst within the last few weeks to Cal- 
cutta; and, before their departure, they 
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had, by the Pope’s directions, visited the 
Asiatic Society, to offer their services in 
forwarding its objects, and had promised 
to send to the Society periodical reports 
of their investigations and discoveries, as, 
in the last century, the Jesuit missiona- 
ries used to do to the congregation de 
propaganda fide. 
NEW LOCOMOTIVE MACHINE. 

Mr. Akrill, a mechanic of Boston, has 
discovered a mode by which a person 
may easily propel himself on common 
roads, at a speed of from eight to ten 
miles per hour, without any expenditure 
in material, save the cost of the carriage! 
The construction of the vehicle is re- 
markably light; the body is on four 
wheels, and the impetus is effected by the 
pressure of the feet upon some concealed 
machinery, the nature of which the pro- 
prietor keeps a secret, though he willingly 
shows the carriage to every one except 
professed mechanics. At an elevation 
of about four feet the conductor sits, and 
he is enabled to guide it with the utmost 
accuracy; to suspend the motion in an 
instant ; to turn to the right or left; or 
to give it a backward progress. Besides 
the mechanical power, however, the in- 
ventor has called the winds to his aid; 
for should the traveller be favoured with 
propitious gales, he can, by the-introduc- 
tion of a common umbrella in front, avail 
himself of an additional accelerator; the 
lightness of the vehicle and the elevation 
of the conductor, rendering the least 
breeze sufficient to give the carriage an 
onward progress. 


STEAM CARRIAGES. 


The Scotch papers contain the most 
satisfactory accounts of the success of 
the steam carriages now running, under 
the direction of Mr. Russell, regularly 
between Glasgow and Paisley; and the 
French papers report equally well of one 
lately invented by M. Dietz. At the 
first trial, this latter drew to Vincennes 
an omnibus filled with people. It set off 
from the Rue de Charonne, and reached 
the wood of Vincennes in eleven minutes, 
being at the rate of about nine miles an 
hour. As this is all level road, another 
trial was made upon a hilly one, with a 
view to test the power of the engine more 
completely. Upon the second occasion, 
it drew two omnibuses containing about 
sixty people. It overcame the rapid ac- 
clivity at the Porte St. Denis with the 
greatest ease, amidst the shouts of the 
spectators; and before its return, the 
number of persons in the omnibuses was 
increased to seventy. ‘This machine is 
of forty-horse power, and is about twenty 
feet long. It is upon three wheels—two 
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behind, and one in front. The two hind 
wheels only receive impulsion from the 
machine; and the front one is used to 
direct it. These wheels are of peculiar 
construction, being so formed that there 
is the greatest surface upon that part of 
the wheel which touches the road. By 
this means its ascent upon a hill is said 
to be facilitated. More or less steam, 
and consequently more or less power, 
may be brought into action on the wheels 
at pleasure, by means of achain. Steam 
carriages upon a similar principle are 
about to be employed between Paris and 
Versailles. 


ABYSSINIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 


Among the curiosities which M. Rup- 
pel has brought from Abyssinia are two 
remarkable manuscripts. Oneisa Bible, 
said to contain a new work of Solomon, 
one or two new books of Esdras, and a 
considerable addition to the 5th book of 
Esther, all perfectly unknown in Europe. 
It also contains the book of Enoch, and 
15 new psalms, the existence of which 
was already known to the learned. The 
other manuscript is a species of code 
which the Abyssinians date from the 
Council of Nice (325), the epoch at which 
it was promulgated by one of their kings. 
This code is divided into two books; the 
first relates to canonical law, and treats 
of the relations of the church with the 
temporal power; the other is a sort of 
civil code. There are also some remark- 
able hymns, because they present the re- 
turn of consonancy, the only feature of 
poetry to be found in Abyssinian lite- 
rature. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July'7. The following papers were read : 
Observations upon certain British species 
of Dromius, by C. C. Babington, esq. 
M.A.:—On a new British genus of Neu- 
ropterous Insects belonging to the family 
Hemorobide, by Mr. Westwood:—On 
a new genus of Weevils from St. Helena, 
by M. Chevrolat :—Note upon the British 
genera Accentria, Acentropus, and Zan- 
cle, by Mr. Westwood:—and the con- 
clusion of Mr. Templeton’s Descriptions 
of the Thysanura Hibernica. A long 
discussion took place upon the ravages of 
the cane-fly, a minute species of the 
Cicada of Linneus, which at the present 
time is committing incredible mischief 
in Grenadaand other West India islands. 
It was stated by a gentleman present, re- 
cently atrived from the former island, 
that in some instances not less than two- 
thirds of the entire crops have been de- 
stroyed, and that the first appearance of 
the insect was preceded by a violent hur- 
ticane. A Committee appointed, 
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with a view to discover the precise mode 
of the attacks of the insect, and if pos- 
sible to suggest a remedy. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


July 5. The third exhibition took place 
at the Society’s garden, and was produc- 
tive of as much, if not more, gratification 
than the two preceding. Thirty-seven 
medals were adjudged for some of the 
finest fruit and flowers in the kingdom, 
and the number of visitors was upwards 
of three thousand. 

July15, A paper, by Mr. Knight, was 
read, upon the causes of the diseases and 
deformities of the leaves of the peach- 
tree. Among the artieles exhibited were 
some vines from Mr. Mearns, illustrative 
of his ingenious method of raising them. 
Some very handsome cherries, bearing 
the name of Bigarreau Napoléon, were 
on the table; they were much larger, and 
more highly coloured than the common 
Bigarreau, to which variety they ripen in 
succession, but are scarcely so tender in 
their quality. 


EMBALMING IN FRANCE. 


At the Conservatoire des Arts et Mé- 
tiers at Paris, is to be seen a mummy pre- 
pared by Messrs. Capron and Boniface 
after a peculiar process of their own, by 
which they are enabled to preserve the 
body without alteration for a very con- 
siderable period. ‘The mummy in ques- 
tion is the body of a person who died from 
consumption on the Ist of October, 1831, 
at the age of 42—his features are said to 
be perfectly recognizable by the persons 
who knew him: other specimens, which 
for ten years have resisted every change of 
temperature, to which they have been ex- 
posed by way of experiment, may also be 
seen there. Messrs. Capron and Boni- 
face have overcome one difficulty, which 
was hitherto thought insurmountable— 
they are able to preserve the internal 
parts of the body, the brain, lungs, heart, 
entrails, &c., in a perfect state: the body 
is, in fact, kept exactly as at the time of 
decease. 


PICTURES OF THE LATE DUKE DE BERRI. 


This collection of 118 Dutch and 
Flemish pictures, (forming the cabinet of 
L’Elysée Bourbon), has lately been ex- 
hibited at Mess. Christie and Co’s, for 
sale, by private contract. The following 
16 Pictures were alone sold: 

A_ Landscape, with a flooded country. 
By Philip Wouvermans, 560/. 

Another, La Course aux Havengs. 
By ditto, 5602. 

A Falconer. 


By Gaspard Netscher, 
3007. 
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Le Retour du Marché. By ditto, 400/. 
An Extensive Landscape, with a Vil- 


lage on the bank of ariver. By ditto, 
5007. 

Two Children at Play at a window. 
By ditto, 2807. 


A Calm. By W. Vander Velde, 500/. 
A Landscape. By Ruysdael, 120/. 

A Landscape. By Cuyp, 480. 

A Dutch Girl. By Gerard Dow, 500/. 
An Italian Landscape. By Breem- 

burg, 807. 
n Interior. By G. Schalken, 2802. 

A Squall. By Back Huysen, 320/. 
A Village Cabaret. By Teniers, 80/. 
Interior of a Cabaret. By Ostade, 


800/. 
View of the Rialto. ByCanaletti, 60/. 
A Young Lady. By J. Van Ochter- 
veldt, 602. 
An Interior. By Metzu, 80/. 
Total sold, 6,400 


‘¢- PHE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1679.” 


A curious historical Picture, with the 
Speaker Williams in the chair, and Sir 
Roger Hill, of Denham Place, near Ux- 
bridge, addressing the House, for whom 
it was painted, and it has been at Den- 
ham Place to this time. It was the 
property of Col. Way, and was bought at 
Messrs. Christie and Co’s. rooms, June 
21, for 255/. 15s. by Sir. W. Williams 
Wynne, bart. whose ancestor appears in 
the picture as Speaker. 





June 7%. The last relics of the Tra- 
gedian Kean, which had been brought 
from his cottage in the Isle of Bute, were 
this day consigned to the hammer. The 
magnificent silver-gilt vase, ice-pail, and 
cup, presented to Kean by the Drury- 
lane Company, on the 24th of June, 
1816, was knocked down to Mr. Farmer 
at 7s. per ounce, its weight being 180 
ounces. The tortoiseshell snuff-box, 
lined with gold, with a representation of 
a wild-boar hunt in mosaic, presented to 
him by Lord Byron, fetched 30 guineas. 
The Macbeth sword, given Kean in 1819 
by the gentlemen of Edinburgh, sold for 
eight guineas. A volume of Shak- 
speare’s tragedies, histories, and comedies, 
printed in 1685, and containing seven 
lays never before printed, presented to 

ean by the Duke of Devonshire, was 
purchased by Mr. Hughes, of Drury-lane, 
for three guineas. The Damascus sword, 
the gift of Lord Byron; the Venetian 
sword, worn by Kean in Othello; the 
star and garter, worn by him in Richard, 
and presented to him by Mrs. Garrick ; 
and a splendid purple cloak, worn in 
Henry the Fifth, were, by universal con- 
sent, assigned to Mr. Charles Kean at 
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one guinea each, followed by a_simul- 
taneous burst of approbation. His gold 
watch was put up, and bought for twenty 
guineas. Originally it was an excellent 
timest, and cost Kean fifty guineas, but 
it had been roughly handled from time to 
time. A chain, three seals engraved with 
a bust of Shakspeare, a boar (Kean’s 
crest), and a fancy motto (Friendship), 
fetched 112. 16s. His gold snake ring, 
with ruby head and emerald eyes, which 
he wore constantly and to the hour of 
death, fetched four guineas and a half. 
At a previous sail at Glasgow, on the 
ist of May, Woodland Cottage, the re- 
treat of the actor, was knocked down at 
1,0502. to Mr. Railton, a writer to the 
signet. 


ANCIENT SARCOPHAGUS. 

July 12. A barrow was opened, in a 
pasture near Gristhorpe Cliff, about six 
miles south of Scarborough, on the estate 
of William Beswick, Esq., wherein, at 
the depth of eight feet, a sarcophagus was 
found, laid horizontally north and south, 
excavated, in two pieces, out of the trunk 
of an oak, and measuring seven feet and 
a half in length, by three in diameter. 
This primitive sepulchre contained a 
skeleton, quite black, the bones disunited, 
(but very perfect), of a man upwards of 
six feet in height, and seemingly beyond 
the middle age, wrapt up in the remains 
of the hide of some large animal (prob- 
ably an ox). The brass point of a spear, 
with a curious sort of plate made out of 
the bark of some tree, and several bone 
pins, were found among these bones. 
The whole were, by the liberality of Mr. 
Beswick, deposited in the Scarborough 
Museum. 

ANTEDILUVIAN MAN. 

The journal of Madrid, the Athenée, 
publishes a very singular letter respecting 
a discovery recently made, and which 
particularly relates to natural history. It 
appears that in digging the canal of So- 
pena, a rock was found about eight feet 
under the surface, and beneath this rock 
at eighteen feet some argillaceous earth. 
At this spot a human body in a state of 
petrefaction was discovered, of which the 
bones, having the marks of veins and 
arteries, resembled a whitish piece of 
stone. This body was eighteen feet long 
(ten inches and three lines French). The 
head was two feet broad, and the chest 
three feet in breadth. A physician and 
surgeon examined the body, and recog- 
nised it to be a man. Several of the most 
respectable persons have visited the spot 
for the purpose of seeing this great 
curiosity. 
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THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 


We are happy to announce the forma- 
tion of a Literary Society, to be called 
The Surtees Society, in honour of the 
late Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth, Esq. 
the Autho~ of the History of the County 
Palatine of Durham, and in accordance 
with his pursuits and plans, to have for 
its objects the publication of inedited 
Manuscripts, illustrative of the intellec- 
tual, the moral, the religious, and the 
social condition of those parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, included on the East 
between the Humber and the Frith of 
Forth, and on the West between the 
Mersey and the Clyde, a region which 
constituted the Ancient Kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland. Several Gentlemen of lite- 
rary character, personal friends of the late 
Mr. Surtees, are its principal promoters, 
conceiving that a monument of this nature, 
combining a permanency more durable 
than brass or marble, with a purpose of 
great public utility, will the most strongly 
express their grief for the loss which they 
and the general cause of literature have 
sustained, and best accord with the feel- 
ings of him whom they lament; know- 
ing, as they do, that if he had survived 
the completion of the Work in which he 
was engaged, it was his intention to have 
devoted a portion of his time to the 
publication of more than one Manuscript 
comprised within their plan. The Society 
will consist of an unlimited number of 
Members (nearly one hundred have 
already joined), out of whom will be 
triennially elected a President, twelve 
Vice-Presidents, a Director, two Trea- 
surers, and a Secretary, who will consti- 
tute the Council. Their income will be 
solely expended in transcribing and pub- 
lishing, in a closely printe | octavo form, 
such inedited Manuscripts as illustrate 
the condition of those parts of England 
and Scotland, included within the lines 
of demarcation above-mentioned, and 
from the earliest period to the time of 
the Restoration; one copy for each 
Member, and the remainder for public 
sale. We shall take another opportunity 
to notice the Manuscripts proposed for 
primary attention. The Secretary is the 
Rev. James Raine, of Durham; from 
whom the Rules of the Society may be pro- 
cured; and who, we may take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning, has been requested 
by Mrs. Surtees to complete the History 
left incomplete by herlamented husband — 
a task which his own History of North 
Durham shows him to be well qualified 
to execute. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Lorps. 

June 23. The Marquis of Westminster 
moved the second reading of the Bill for 
the Removat of the Disaxititigs of the 
Jews. His Lordship adduced various 
arguments in favour of the measure, con- 
tending that their numbers were small— 
that the Jews were not hostile to ‘the 
Christian religion, and, even ifin the pos- 
session of power, would not use it for the 
purpose of destroying the Establishment, 
the idea of proselytising Christians being 
quite unknown among them; and that 
their emancipation would be one of the 
most effectual steps which could be taken 
to gain over the Jews to the Christian 
religion.—The Earl of Malmsbury op- 
posed the Bill, and moved that it should 
be read that day six months, He did not 
think it fitting that a Christian commu- 
nity should number among its lawgivers a 
set of men who regarded their blessed 
Saviour as an impostor.—The Earl of 
Winchelsea seconded the amendment.— 
Lord Bexley supported the Bill.—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury opposed the 
Bill merely from religious scruples, and 
because he did not deem it proper that 
Jews ought to’ be allowed to form part of 
a Christian Legislature—The Earl of 
Radnor strongly supported the Bill.— 
The Marquess of Westmeath affirmed, 
that the Bill would unchristianise the 
British Parliament. The House divided, 
when there appeared—for the Bill, 38; 
against it, 130. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, on the motion for the recommittal of 
the Inisu Tirues Bill, Mr. Littleton ex- 
plained the alterations which it was pro- 
posed to make in the committee on the 
measure. They consisted of the omission 
of that part of the Bill which invested the 
revenue of the church in land, and conse- 
quently of the redemption clauses. The 
composition would, on the passing of this 
Act, be converted into a land-tax, payable 
to the Crown, and that land-tax would be 
collected by the Crown in the same 
amounts, and from the same parties, who 
were now liable for the composition. 
This would continue for five years. The 
amount so collected would be paid to the 
tithe-owners, subject to a deduction of 
three per cent. At the end of five years, 
it was proposed that four-fifths of the 
land-tax be converted into a rent-charge, 
to be imposed on the owners of estate of 


inheritance. Such parties were to have 
the power of recovering it from their 
tenants or sub-tenants, and all who were 
primarily liable under the existing law of 
composition. ‘The amount of these rent- 
charges so collected by the Crown was to 
be paid to the tithe-owners, subject toa 
further reduction of 24 per cent. for the 
expense of collection—Mr. O’Connell, 
after a long speech, in the course of which 
he inveighed against the evils of the tithe 
system in Ireland, concluded by moving 
as a resolution—‘ That after any funds 
which should be raised in Ireland in lieu 
of tithes had been so appropriated as to 
provide suitably, considering vested in- 
terests and spiritual wants, for the Pro- 
testants of the Established Church of 
Ireland, the surplus that remained should 
be appropriated to purposes of public 
utility.XLord 4uthorp deemed the pro- 
posed resolution wholly uncalled for, since 
the issuing of the Commission of inquiry 
was a clear proof of the intentions of 
Government. After some discussion, 
the House came to a division, when there 
appeared, for the resolution, 99; against 
it, 360. The bill was then committed. 





House or Lorps. 

July 1. Earl Grey entered into a long 
and elaborate statement of the circum- 
stances by which he felt himself justified 
in moving for the revival of the Irtsu 
DisturBancEs Suppression Act. Hav- 
ing stated the substance of the reports 
made to Government from the different 
districts, and the opinion of the Irish 
Government itself as to the necessity for 
reviving the measure, his Lordship inti- 
mated to the House, that the clause 
which subjected the proclaimed districts 
to martial law was omitted in the new 
Bill. His Lordship then introduced the 
Bill, and moved that it should be read a 
first time.—The Earl of Wicklow ex- 
pressed his concurrence, and compliment- 
ed the noble Earl on the course he had 
taken. The Bill was then read a first 
time. 





In the Housr or Commons, the same 
day, Lord Althorp moved the third reading 
of the Poor Laws AMENDMENT Bill.— 
Mr. Hodges opposed the measure at some 
length, his hostility being directed against 
its four main provisions, namely, the 
alteration in the law of settlement ; the 
alteration in the bastardy law ; the throw- 
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ing into unions the various parishes 
throughout the country, with the esta- 
blishment of workhouses; and, lastly, the 
principle, that, after the Ist of June, 1835, 
no able-bodied person should be entitled 
to relief unless in the workhouse. He 
feared that the latter provission would be 
productive of the most serious conse- 
quences throughout the country. In con- 
clusion, the Hon. Member moved that 
the Bill be read a third time that day six 
months. Sir H. Willoughby, in seconding 
the amendment, took occasion to con- 
demn the workhouse system, as inevitably 
tending to the spread of vice and immo- 
rality.—Mr. W. Whitmore supported the 
Bill, as tending to secure the prosperity 
of the poor. The present laws were 
radically vicious in their principle. —Mr. 
Benett resisted the third reading of the 
Bill, expressing himself an admirer of the 
ancient poor-laws of Elizabeth. The 
poor-laws, as originally established, were 
an honour to the country, and he re- 
gretted that they were to be virtually de- 
stroyed by this Bill. After some further 
discussion, the House divided, when there 
appeared—for the third reading, 187 ; for 
the amendment, 50. . Several alterations 
having been then made in the Bill, it was 
read a third time and passed. 





Hovse or Lorps. 

July 2. The Poor Laws AMEND- 
MENT Bit was brought up from the 
Commons, when Earl Grey moved that 
it be read a first time; and gave nctice 
that it was his intention to move the 
second reading on the 7th inst.—The 
Earl of Malmesbury protested |against 
the measure being hurried through Par- 
liament during the existing Session.— 
The Marquis of Salisbury said that the 
Bill contained upwards of 90 clauses, 
many of them different from those con- 
tained in the original Bill, and he really 
thought that their Lordships would 
scarcely have time to read them all before 
the day proposed for the second reading. 
He looked upon the Bill as a measure 
for taking the administration of the poor 
laws out of the hands of the natural 
guardians and friends of the poor, and 
transferring it to a board of com- 
missioners.— Lord Wynford recommended 
that the Bill should be postponed to the 
next Session.—After some further con- 
versation, the Bill was read a first time ; 
to be read a second time on the 8th inst. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell moved the further 
consideration of the report of the Ge- 
NERAL RecisTRaTION Bitt.—The 4t- 
Aorney-General said that a registration of 


births of Dissenters was necessary even 
to Protestants, and to all persons who had 
or might be left property. In the course 
of his practice he had seen in courts of 
law forgeries and many other expedients 
resorted to to obtain property, all of 
which would have been prevented, if 
there had existed what this Bill con- 
templated, namely, a full registry of 
births, marriages, and deaths.— On clause 
14, respecting the registry of births, 
deaths, and marriages, being read, Dr. 
Lushington said that he thought a small 
fine would be a most desirable substitute 
for the proposed punishment for conceal- 
ment of births.—After some verbal 
amendments and slight alterations, the 
other clauses of the Bill were then 
agreed to. 

The House having resolved itself into 
Committee on the Customs’ Acts, Mr. 
P. Thompson said that it was with the 
greatest pleasure he informed the Com- 
mittee that he was able to propose a re- 
duction of the duty on currants, olive, 
cocoa-nut, and palm-oil, to the amount of 
one half now paid. There were some 
more articles on which he intended to 
propose a reduction in the amount of 
duty, namely plantains, liqueurs, pickles, 
pimento, and matting, the produce of our 
West India Colonies. The apparent sa- 
crifice from the reduction of the duty 
would be 150,000/. although from the in- 
creased consumption, he did not think 
that the loss would be so great. He also 
intended to do away with the duty on 
coals. The duty on the importation of 
foreign books, as it at present stood, was 
5l. per cwt. and this he proposed reduc- 
ing to 2/. 10s. per ewt.—After a few 
words from Mr. Hill, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. 
Hume, and Mr. Pease, the several reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 

July 3. Mr. O'Connell seeing the Right 
Hon. the Secretary for Ireland in his 
place, wished to know from him whether 
the statement is true, that the renewal of 
the Coercion Bill in its present shape, is 
called for by the Irish Government ?— 
Mr. Littleton replied, that the intro- 
duction of the Coercion Bill had the en- 
tire sanction of the Irish Government, 
and that it would certainly be introduced 
by some Member of the Government.— 
Mr. O'Connell said that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had exceedingly deceived him. 
— Mr. Littleton said that he had a plain, 
unvarnished tale to unfold, and the re- 
sult, as far as he was concerned, might 
be, that he should be accused of gross in- 
discretion. Under the seal and injunction 
of the utmost secrecy, he had commu- 
nicated to the Hon.and Learned Member 
for Dublin the intention of the Govern- 
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ment to renew the Coercion Act, but with 
the omission of those clauses which pro- 
hibited meetings. In course of a few days, 
however, he heard rumours, about the 
House and elsewhere, which made it im- 
possible for him not to believe that the 
Hon. and Learned Member had divulged 
to others his private communication. He 
had been animated by a double desire— 
first, to discharge a public duty in the 
situation he occupied ; and, secondly, of 
kindness towards the Hon. and Learned 
Member, to prevent his prematurely tak- 
ing a course he might have reason to re- 
pent, and which the Government might 
regret, on account of the injury it need- 
lessly inflicted upon his country. His 
hopes and wishes were cruelly disap- 
pointed ; and what had passed, had con- 
vinced him that, on public matters, it was 
unsafe to communicate with the Hon. 
and Learned Member, excepting across 
this table. —Mr. O’Connell replied that he 
had certainly published a letter, calling 
upon the electors to support the repeal 
candidate in the county of Wexford, and 
he grounded himself on the announced 
determination of Ministers to renew the 
Coercion Bill. One candidate for Wex- 
ford was a Whig, and he was setting up a 
repeal Member; that was the situation 
they were in when the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman sent for him. The conversation 
between them he certainly never would 
have repeated, if the Right Hon. Se- 
cretary had not, by means of that con- 
versation, tricked him, and obtained a 
decided advantage for the party to which 
he belonged. Mr. O’Conneli then moved 
that a copy of all the correspondence 
which had passed between the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, respecting the renewal of the 
Coercion Bill, be laid before that House, 
but did not press his motion to a division. 





House or Lorps. 

July 4. Earl Grey moved the second 
reading of the Irish Corrcion Bitt.— 
The Earl of Durham expressed his 
earnest dissent to the measure.—The 
Lord Chancellor supported it.—The Duke 
of Wellington stated that he was favour- 
able to the renewal of ‘the Act.—The 
Earl of Limerick and Earl Mulgrave 
were also in its favour.—Lord Farnham, 
in giving his vote for the Bill, com- 
plained of the conduct of a portion of his 
Majesty’s Government in negociating 
with the Agitator.—Earl Grey, in ex- 
planation, disavowed the negociations 
that had been spoken of by a Member of 
the Administration in the Lower House. 
He said that if he had not been able to 
propose those clauses relating to public 


meetings, he would not have introduced 
the Bill at all.—The Earl of Wicklow 
maintained that the unstatesmanlike con- 
duct of a Right Hon. Gentleman in the 
other House, a Member of His Majesty’s 
Government, could not be too strongly 
deprecated, and he sincerely trusted that 
the timely and manly declaration of the 
Noble Earl would be successful in coun- 
teracting its effects. The Bill was then 
read a second time. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Irtsh Cuurcu TEemrora.iries’ 
BILL.— Mr. Littleton moved a resolution 
to the effect that the Commissioners cer- 
tify to the Treasury, on the Ist of No- 
vember in each year, the amount of 
deficiency arising out of the voluntary 
rent charges, and that any deficiency 
should be made good out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
and that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should make good out of the 
perpetuity purchase fund so much of the 
sums so advanced as shall be required.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
swer to inquiries, said that the lay im- 
propriations amounted to about 20,0007. 
a-year.—Mr. Sianley declared that he 
must oppose the resolution as the com- 
mencement of a system of plunder, and 
as founded on a “ shop-lifting” system. 
If adopted, it must destroy the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland.—Sir 
R. Peel strongly condemned the wavering 
conduct of the Ministers, declaring that 
it was calculated to destroy all confidence 
in the Government and in Parliament. 

The House divided, For the reso- 
lution, 354; against it, 71. 





House or Commons. 

July ‘7. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presented papers relating to the 
state of Ireland, and moved that they be 
printed. His Lordship stated that his 
right hon. friend, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, was justified in asserting that Go- 
vernment was occupied at the time in the 
consideration of the three first clauses of 
the Coercion Bill, and that he hoped they 
would have no reason to re-enact them; 
but he had no reason to say that Govern- 
ment had made up their minds on the 
measure. It was also his duty to state 
that, in consequence of what had passed, 
his right hon. friend had tendered his re- 
signation on Saturday.—Mr. O’Connell 
condemned the conduct of the Govern- 
ment towards Ireland as tyrannical and 
oppressive, and moved that the papers 
should be referred to a select Committee. 
After a stormy discussion, a division took 
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place, when the numbers were, for the 
printing of the papers, 157; for a Com- 
mittee, 73. 

The Resolutions in a Committee for 
a grant out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the Irish Church were carried, after a 
few brief remarks from two or three 
members, bya majority of 18] against 106. 

Mr. Ward brought forward a motion 
for carrying into effect the report of the 
Committee, which recommended that a 
correct plan should be adopted for ascer- 
taining the Divisions of the Hovsr. 
The Committee thought it best that those 
members who were presumed to be the 
minority should go into the lobby, and 
then the names of those in the House 
having been taken down, the names of 
the minority should be collected and 
written down.—Mr. Hume thought the 
measure of great importance both to 
members and constituents.—Sir R. Peel 
was opposed to the plan. He thought 
the members should be left to their own 
consciences, and to explain their votes 
themselves to their constituents. —Mr. 
Grote was astonished at the objection of 
the last speaker.—Mr. S. Rice did not 
concur in the plan altogether. After 
some further discussion the House 
divided, for the motion, 76; against 
it, 32. 

The Customs’ Bitt and the Imprison- 
MENT for Dest Bill were read a second 
time. 





House or Lorps. 

July 9. On the order of the day for 
receiving the IntsH Corrcion Bill being 
read, Earl Grey rose for the purpose of 
offering an explanation relative to the 
late Ministerial resignations. In rising to 
propose to their Lordships to agree to 
the report which had just been read, he 
no longer appeared before them as a 
Minister of the Crown, but as an indi- 
vidual Member of Parliament, deeply 
and strongly impressed (as he ever had 
been) with a sense of the necessity of 
passing that Act, in order to invest the 
Government, in whatever hands it might 
be placed, with power which he believed 
to be necessary for the maintenance of 
good order and tranquillity in Ireland. 
His Lordship then proceeded to assign 
the reasons which had induced him to 
resign, observing, that they had had their 
immediate origin in the affairs of Ireland. 
Communications relative to the views of 
Ministers had been made, without the 
slightest concurrence on his part, in a 
quarter where such a step could not have 
been safely taken even in the slightest 
particular—contidential communications 
had been called for, and disclosures re- 


quired of what had passed in those com- 
munications between Ministers them- 
selves and persons holding subordinate 
offices. Differences of opinion on the 
subject had also arisen in the Cabinet. 
These things, added to the communica- 
tions before alluded to, had led the Noble 
Lord who conducted the affairs of Go- 
vernment in the House of Commons, to 
feel that he could not, with satisfaction 
to himself or the Government, any longer 
continue in the situation which: he bad 
hitherto occupied. On receiving his 
Noble Friend’s resignation, he saw no 
alternative, but to tender his own to his 
Majesty at the same time. Those re- 
signations had been accepted by his 
Majesty, and he now stood there dis- 
charging the duties of office only till such 
time as his Majesty could supply his 
place.—The Duke of Wellington admitted 
that the Noble Earl had explained with 
great clearness the cause of his own re- 
signation; but said that he had not ex- 
plained the cause of the resignation which 
had led to his own. After taking a re- 
view of the acts of the Noble Earl’s Ad- 
ministration, the Noble Duke concluded 
by disclaiming all personal hostility, and 
declaring that he had never opposed the 
measures of the Noble Earl except with 
great pain to himself.—The Lord Chan- 
cellor replied to the various statements of 
the Noble Duke, in the course of which 
he regretted the resignations of Lord 
Althorp and Earl Grey es wholly un. 
called-for. It being his (Lord Brough- 
am’s) resolution, at every sacrifice, still 
to stand by his kind and gracious Mon- 
arch. His Lordship then passed a warm 
eulogium on the political character and 
ptivate virtues of his noble friend; and 
concluded by observing, “ it is my firm 
conviction, that for half a century there 
will have dawned no more gloomy day 
than that which first announces to the 
British people the retirement of my Noble 
Friend,—that he has ceased to be their 
chief in all measures of rational and just 
improvement—their moderator, when 
their zeal and uniformed opinions would 
lead them too far; and on all occasions 
their advocate and protector, and let me 
add as truly the Minister after their own 
heart as he was certainly the servant of 
the King’s gracious choice.” The ques- 
tion that the report be agreed to was then 
carried. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord <Althorp rose, and spoke as fol- 
lows:—I have to trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House while I make a state- 
ment which I have requested, and have 
obtained his Majesty's permission to com- 
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municate to the House. When the de- 
cision of the Cabinet was first required 
as to whether the Coercion Act should 
be renewed, I reluctantly concurred in the 
necessity for its renewal, with the omis- 
sion only of the clauses relating to Courts 
Martial. Privy and confidential com- 
munications, however, from the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to individual Mem- 
bers of the Government, brought the 
subject again under the consideration of 
the Cabinet in the week before last. It 
was at this time that my Right Hon. 
Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, sug- 
gested to me the propriety of telling the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell), that the Bill was still under 
consideration. I saw no harm in this; 
but I begged him to use extreme caution 
in his communication, and by no means 
to commit himself. As I havesaid, these 
communications from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland brought the subject 
again before the Cabinet. From the na- 
ture of these communications I was led 
to believe that the first three clauses of 
the Act,—those, I mean, which refer to 
meetings in the parts of Ireland not pro- 
claimed—were not essentially necessary, 
and that they might be omitted from the 
new Bill without endangering the peace 
of Ireland. Under this impression, I 
objected to the renewal of these clauses. 
My Right Hon. Friends, the Members 
for Inverness, for Cambridge, for Edin- 
burgh, and for Coventry, agreed with me 
in making this objection. The Cabinet, 
however, decided against us, and we had 
to consider whether we would acquiesce 
in this decision, or whether we would 
break up the Government. We decided 
that it was our duty to acquiesce. But 
when I heard the statement of my Right 
Hon. Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, 
and then for the first time was made 
aware of the nature and extent of the 
communication which he had made to the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman, 1 thought 
it most probable that the difficulties in 
which I should be placed would prove to 
be insuperable. The debate on the mo- 
tion of the Hon. and Learned Gentle- 
man proved to me that they were so, and 
convinced me that I could no longer con- 
duct the business of Government in this 
House with credit to myself, or with ad- 
vantage to the public. I accordingly 
wrote that night to Lord Grey, and re- 
quested him to tender my resignation to 
his Majesty, which his Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to accept.— Mr. Litile- 
ton said, that no individual in that House 
was ever placed ina more painful situa- 
tion than that in which he then found 
himself, He had ‘on two errors— 
1 


first, the error of having communication 
with the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
opposite, without the sanction of the head 
of his Majesty's Government; and he 
had committed the further and greater 
error in placing confidence in one who had 
proved himself so ill-deserving of it. He 
could only express his desire—his most 
earnest anxiety—that the House might 
feel that in the course which he had un- 
fortunately taken he had been actuated by 
no other desire than to promote the peace 
of Ireland.—Mr. O’Connell said, his only 
motive for acting in the manner which 
had been so much censured, was an anxi- 
ous wish to preserve his country from 
danger.—Mr. Hume lamented the resig- 
nation of Lord Althorp, and said that it 
was impossible any Administration could 
be formed otherwise than on those liberal 
principles which the Noble Lord opposite 
entertained. The House then adjourned. 

June 10. Mr. Hume asked leave to 
withdraw his motion for an Address to 
his Majesty on the state of the nation, as 
he understood there would not be an en- 
tire change in the Cabinet; and referring 
to the notices which stood on the books, 
he suggested the propriety of postponing 
them until there was a responsible Ad- 
ministration. With those views, he 
moved the adjournment of the House to 
Monday.—Mr. Warburton seconded the 
motion.—Lord Althorp said, that although 
he was no longer a responsible adviser of 
the Crown, he considered himself bound 
to conduct the ordinary business until his 
successor was appointed. After a few 
words from Mr. Baring, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, and Mr. Grattan, the House 
agreed to the motion of adjournment. 

July 14. Lord Althorp rose for the 
purpose of moving an adjournment of the 
House. He stated that Lord Melbourne 
had received the commands of his Ma- 
jesty to lay before him a plan for the 
Administration, and he hoped that the 
House would consent to an adjournment, 
to Thursday the 17th, by which time the 
state of the Administration would be laid 
before the King. Adjournment was then 
agreed to. 

July 17. Lord Althorp stated that 
the Ministerial arrangements had been 
completed, the only additions to the 
cabinet being Lord Duncannon, who had 
accepted the office of one of his Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State, and Sir J. C. Hob- 
house, who had accepted, with a seat in 
the cabinet, the office of Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, in the 
room of Lord Duncannon. And so far 
as his (Lord Althorp’s) experience went, 
he had concurred with that Noble Lord 
on most subjects. His Majesty had keen 
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leased to desire the continuance of his 
(Lord Althorp’s) services, and he had 
consented, though reluctantly, to resume 
the duties of office. The Noble Lord 
concluded by moving for a new writ for 
the borough of Nottingham, in the room 
of Lord Duncannon, called to the House 
of Peers.—Col. Evans and Mr. Tennyson 
expressed their confidence in the new 
atrangements.—Sir. 2. Peel wished to 
learn whether the Church-rates, Irish 
Tithes, and a Coercion Bill of the same 
nature as the former, were to be pro- 
ceeded with?—Lord Althorp answered 
that the Irish Tithes’ Bill would be pro- 
ceeded with in its present shape: the 
Irish Coercion Bill would be introduced 
with modifications: the other question 
he was not prepared to answer. 

After some further conversation, be- 
tween Lord Palmerston, Sir R. Peel, Mr. 
Baring, and Sir H. Hardinge, the motion 
was agreed to. 





HovseE or Lorps. 

July 18. ‘The Bill for the abolition in 
many instances of CaritaL PUNISHMENTS 
was read a second time. 

Lord Wharnclif moved for a copy of 
the correspondence between Earl Grey 
and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, re- 
lative to the Irish Coercion Bill. His 
Lordship entered into the often-reiterated 
details of the causes which had led to the 
destruction of the Grey Cabinet, and con- 
tended that the House and the country 
were right in calling for some good ground 
to justify the important changes which it 
was proposed to make in the Bill.—Lord 
Melbourne opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the correspondence in ques- 
tion was not addressed to Earl Grey in 
his public, but in his private capacity.— 
Earl Grey, in reply, denied that he had 
been betrayed by any one, and added, 
that he had not the slightest reason to 
complain of ill usage. All that he had 
said was, that a communication had been 
made of which he was not apprised. 
After a few words from Lord Wicklow, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Wharncliffe withdrew 
his motion, and the House adjourned. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
new mode of taking the Divisions of the 
House was, on the motion of Lord £b- 
rington, ordered to be discontinued dur- 
ing the remainder of the session. 

Lord <Althorp brought under the con- 
sideration of the House the propriety of 
renewing the modified In1sp CoERcion 
Bill. His Lordship at some length gave 
his reasons for the expediency of modify- 
ing the Bill according to existing circum- 
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stances, and omitting the objectionable 
clauses; and concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to continue and 
amend the Act for the suppression of 
local disturbances in Ireland. Mr. O’Con- 
nell stated that he should support the 
principle of the Bill. The motion was 
carried on a division by a majority of 97. 

The Sanpatu-pay OxsErvance Bill 
(No. 2.) was read a third time, after a 
division of 57 against 24. On the motion 
of Mr. Cayley, a clause was, after con- 
siderable opposition, added, legalising all 
games of exercise in the open air, not 
played during the hours of Divine service, 
or for money, or on the premises of 
public-houses or beer-shops, After a 
goed deal of discussion, the measure was 
finally lost on the motion that the Bill 
do pass—the numbers being— Ayes, 31 ; 
Noes, 35. 





House or Lorps. 

July 21. The Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of the Poor Laws’ 
AMENDMENT Bill, and entered into a long 
and luminous statement, in support of 
the proposed measure; an amendment 
was proposed by Lord Wynford, for its 
postponement to that day six months; 
but the second reading was eventually 
carried on a division; the numbers being 
—for the original motion, 76; for the 
amendment, 13. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord dithorp moved the second 
reading of the Intsh Corrcion Bill.— 
Mr. P. Scrope spoke strongly against it, 
and urged the necessity of Poor Laws for 
Ireland. He contended that the present 
system of outrage would never be put 
down until more just laws were intro- 
duced into Ireland; all events had proved 
the truth of this opinion, and he there- 
fore strongly urged on the House and the 
Government, the propriety of preparing 
for those correct laws which must be 
enacted before there could be tranquillity 
in that country. He moved as an amend- 
ment a resolution to the effect that it 
was necessary to the tranquillity of Ire- 
land that able-bodied labourers of that 
country should be assured of being able 
to gain subsistence by peaceable and 
honest labour; and that the House do 
pledge itself to resume the subject at the 
earliest possible period. Such a pledge 
would tranguillise Ireland more than 
Coercion Bills—Mr. F. O'Connor se- 
conded this amendment. After an ex- 
tended discussion, the amendment was 
negatived; and the second reading of the 
Bill was carried on a division by 146 
to 25, 
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Mr. Labouchere moved, in a Committee 
of Supply, the grant of 60,000/. to enable 
his Majesty to make gratuities to the 
officers and men engaged in the battle of 
Navarino, to be distributed as his Majesty 


shall direct.—Mr. Sheil moved as an 
amendment, that the distribution be ac- 
cording to recent regulations respecting 
prize money. For the amendment, 35; 
against, 129.— Original motion agreed to. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The French ministers have been sig- 
nally successful in their elections; their 
antagonists, of whatever degree of politics, 
being almost everywhere defeated. In 
the Paris elections, twelve of the four- 
teen arrondissements have returned mi- 
nisterial men, and in the other two the 
election was postponed. We learn from 
other sources, however, that MM. Odil- 
lon Barrot, Lafitte, Berenger, and Fitz- 
james, had been returned at Chaunay, 
Evreux, and Marseilles. The ministers 
will have a great majority in the next 
Chamber. 

A report, addressed by the Minister 
of Commerce to the King, relates to the 
abolition of the prohibition of certain 
products of Asia, Africa, and America, 
coming from English ports, which is 
followed by a royal ordonnance, sanction- 
ing the views of the minister. This 
ordonnance authorises the importation for 
home use, no matter from what ports 
they may come, of raw silk, undressed 
India silk handkerchiets (fowlards), rum, 
arrack, ratafia, and also of Cachemire 
shawls coming from countries out of 
Europe. This report is followed by a 
third, from the same minister to the 
King, on a proposed ordonnance autho- 
rising a diminution in the duties upon 
various articles. 

June 20. This afternoon, one of those 
highly interesting phenomena, called the 
Mirage, extended along the whole line of 
the French coast. The three highest 
towers in Calais, which are generally 
seen scarcely above the horizon, seemed 
much elevated; whilst a perfect but in- 
verted representation appeared over them. 
The adjoining hills, and more distant 
cliffs, were also reflected with the utmost 
exactness ; and several ships passing down 
channel, whose masts were hardly per- 
ceptible, had inverted over them the 
whole vessel down to the very hull. ~ 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish government have issued 
a decree for the regulation of the press of 
that country. Henceforth no person is 
to be permitted to publish a newspaper 
in Spain without an express royal license 
through the ministry, and any person who 
may be allowed the privilege must de- 
posit a sum of money in the hands of 


government, which is to be liable for the 
fines that may be incurred. The journals 
are to remain subject to a censorship. 
The bookseller or printer who sells copies 
of prohibited numbers, is to pay 500 times 
the amount of the price for each copy 
sold. 

The almost romantic, but successful 
enterprise of Don Carlos into Spain, has 
astonished the political world. He left 
England quite unnoticed, his route being 
entirely unknown to any but those in his 
immediate suite, passed through Paris, it 
is said in disguise, on the 4th July, 
arrived at Bordeaux on the 6th, left that 
city on the 7th, and reached Bayonne on 
the 8th, from whence, on the 9th, he 
crossed the French frontiers, and speedily 
arrived safe at Ellisondo, (the seat of the 
Junta of Navarre), where he arrived in 
the course of eleven hours, having made 
the journey on horseback, without stop- 
ping fora moment. In order to disguise 

imself, he had dyed his hair. He was 
received with open arms by a body of his 
partisans; and, from the strength of the 
Carlists in the North of Spain, and the 
terror created by the ravages of the cholera 
in the South, this unexpected event has 
spread consternation among the Govern- 
ment and adherents of the Queen. 


PORTUGAL, 


Accounts from Lisbon state, that ar- 
rangements had been made for paying off 
the British-Portuguese loans; the duty 
on the exportation of Madeira wines from 
that island had been lowered; and the 
Government had actually agreed to the 
admission of bonds of the foreign loans 
at par, in payment of national, church, 
encomienda, and convent properties. The 
Governor of Madeira, till lately a violent 
Miguelite, has declared, with the garri- 
son, in favour of the Queen; and a de- 
cree has been issued at Lisbon, lowering 
the export duty on Madcira wine. 

130,0007. have been allotted to the 
Queen of Portugal's fleet, as the value of 
the Miguelite ships captured in the gal- 
lant action of the 5th of July, 1833; of 
which the admiral receives one-eighth, 
equal to 16,0007. ; captains and comman- 
ders 20002. each; lieutenants 800J.;. sur- 
geons, &c., 5002. ; midshipmen, &c., 3004. ; 
sailors, 2002. 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The news from Constantinople is of a 
rather warlike aspect. A considerable 
Russian naval force was in the waters of 
the Bosphorus, and the fleets of France 
and England were concentrated in the 
Levant. The arsenals, the dock and ship 
yards, and all the vast magazines and store- 
houses of the Turkish shore, are all now 
in the power of the Emperor Nicholas. 
His agents fell Turkish timber to build 
Russian vessels, raise copper, enroll sailors, 
and buy up provisions from the extremi- 
ties of the empire to the entry of the 
Bosphorus. Besides vessels of the line 
and frigates, all repaired, armed, and at 
sea, a great quantity of smaller vessels 
are everywhere preparing; and sailors 
arrive in large numbers from the Baltic. 
The Turkish fleet has been strengthened 
and manned by Russian sailors and offi- 
cers, the Dardanelles additionally forti- 
fied, and several of the castles put into a 
state of defence on the land side. Battery 
upon battery is constructed, and the works 
are going on with increased activity. The 
two sides of the passage of the Darda- 
nelles are defended by at least 800 pieces 
of cannon and eighty mortars; regular 
communications are established between 
the forts; the garrisons are officered by 
Russians, who are numerous, and exer- 
cise every day; and the batteries of Kuin 
Kalen are most formidable. The’ Gulf 
of Paros is likewise being fortified. The 
Ottoman army cantoned at Sivas already 
communicates with the roads of the 
Euxine, which are delivered over to the 
Russians. In all the southerly provinces 
of Russia, the military preparations are 
on an equal scale of magnitude with the 
nayal armaments in the Russian ports. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


A petrified Indian child has lately been 
found by some stone quarriers at Guern- 
sey, in Ohio. ‘This extraordinary speci- 
men was found embedded in a solid mass 
of rock, and is described as having the 
appearance of a stone image, somewhat 
imperfect, a very fair outline of a young 
Indian, done in limestone. A small row 
of beads was found in the same cavity. 

The editor of the Pittsburg Manufac- 
turer, in his statistical remarks, states 


that “the Mississippi Valley, which but 
a few years since was a howling wilder- 
ness, inhabited only by savages and beasts 
of prey, now contains nearly 5,000,000 of 
civilised inhabitants, about 2,000,000 more 
than the whole population of the United 
States, at the memorable era of our 
national independence.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Accounts from South America give 
some details of a violent earthquake at 
Santiago. The town had been built on 
a hidden volcano, which on the 20th of 


January, at eight o’clock in the morning, - 


when the first shock of the earthquake 
took place, burst. ‘The earth shook vio- 
lently, and a space of land, about three 
leagues long and two broad, sunk, with 
the forest that covered it, and its super- 
ficies presented the aspect of a savannah, 
covered with stones and sand. Although 
the trees of the forest were generations 
old, not a root remained, nor a leaf to 
show where they stood. During twenty- 
four hours the earth shook without ceas- 
ing, and the entire town and its environs 
were reduced to one heap of ruins. The 
cottages of the peasants were swallowed 
up by the opening chasms, which yawned 
at every point. The waves, which the 
earth formed, rolled, in every sense of the 
word, like those of the sea when agitated 
7 a tempest, and rose to a great height. 

ighty persons at Santiago were swal- 
lowed up, and the remainder only escaped 
by flying to a neighbouring hill. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


The British Government has resolved 
to form a new settlement on the southern 
coast of Australia, near Spencer’s Gulf, 
which contains a harbour, named Port 
Lincoln, of sufficient capacity to contain 
in its three coves all the navy of England. 
Captain Stuart, of the 39th regiment, 
reports that 5,000,000 acres of the richest 
land he ever saw approximates on St. 
Vincent’s Gulf, and abuts on the Murray 
River, which is navigable for large craft 
for 1,000 miles in an easterly direction ; 
Kangaroo Island lies off the entrance of 
these two gulfs, and abounds in salt, fish, 
seals, kangaroos, and has a good soil. 
The whole lies in latitude from 34 to 
36 S., and in longitude E. from 136 to 140. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 
The Lord Primate of Ireland, Lord J. 
Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh, has 
subseribed 80002. to the restoration of 


the ancient Cathedral of Armagh. The 
vast superstructure of the tower, weighing 
4000 tons, is to be supported during the 
relaying of the foundation of the piers, 
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- without removing a single stone from the 
upper part of this immense tower, by 


means of some very ingenious mechanism. 
Mr. Cottingham been appointed ar- 
chitect. 


June 24. One of the most sanguinary 
faction fights that ever disgraced this un- 
happy country, took place at the races of 
Ballyheugh, 13 miles from Tralee, co. 
Kerry, between two clans, the Cooleens 
and the Lawlors, who have been at feud 
above halfa century. Atleast 1000 men 
were engaged. ‘The very women were 
occupied supplying their friends on both 
sides with stones, which they carried in 
their aprons! The battle spread over 
such an extent of ground, that neither 
the soldiers nor police could possibly in- 
terfere effectually to separate the parties. 
At length the Cooleens retreated to the 
river’s brink, where many were driven in, 
and drowned. Several attempted to es- 
cape by swimming, but were still bar- 
barously pelted by the victorious Lawlors. 
It was full tide,.and two sand boats on 
the shore were afloat, into which num- 
bers of the defeated party crowded, and 
pushed off across the ferry, but being 
overladen they sunk, and all on board 
perished. Some of the parties were sub- 
sequently arrested; and three men of the 
faction of the Lawlors, charged with a 
participation in the riots, were, while 
being conveyed as prisoners to Tralee 
gaoh, brutally murdered by a party of the 
peasantry. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


Nene Outfall Works. — These great 
works form one of the most important 
undertakings completed in this kingdom 
for many years. ‘The Nene Outfall is a 
- new tidal channel for the discharge of the 
waters of the river Nene into the sea, 
which commences about six miles below 
Wisbech, and extends to Crab-hole, a 
distance of six miles and a half, from 
which point the river has shaped for itself 
a natural channel, a mile and a half long, 
into the Eye, an inlet of the German 
- Oeean. The excavation, so far as it was 
performed by manual labour, was. com- 
‘pleted in June, 1830, when the old chan- 
- nel was closed, and the bed of the new 
river was deepened as much as 10 or 12 
feet by the force of the current. The 
width of the river at the bottom varies 
from 140 to 200 feet; the depth is about 
24 feet from the surface of the adjacent 
land. » The spring tides rise 22 feet at the 
lower, and 18 feet at the upper end. The 
results of this work are as follow:—A 
bridge bas been thrown across the new 
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channel, and an embarkment, a mile and 
three-quarters long, has been made across 
the estuary, forming a new line of road 
between Norfolk and Lincolnshire, in 
lieu of the ancient dangerous ford. Nearly 
1,500 acres of marsh have been already 
embanked, and are nearly all in cultiva- 
tion, and about 6,000 aeres more are 
rapidly beeoming fit for inclosure. In 
lieu of the old, tedious, and dangerous 
navigation, which was only capable of 
affording passage to vessels drawing six 
feet water, at a spring tide, and with a 
favourable wind, there is now a safe and 
daily communication between Wisbech 
and the sea for such vessels at all periods 
of the tides, and at spring tides for vessels 
of much larger construction. The value 
and security of lands, even beyond Peter- 
borough, is greatly increased; the water 
in the new channel ebbs out nearly ten 
feet lower than in the old one immediately 
opposite the South Holland and North 
Level Shuices, which are the outlets for 
the waters of about 100,000 aeres of land, 
thereby affording the means of a perfect 
natural drainage for the whole tract be- 
tween the Nene and the Welland, of 
which the North Level has already availed 
itself by a new muin drain eight feet lower 
than the old one, and six times as great in 
capacity, with branches of commensurate 
superiority. ‘The cost of the Nene Out- 
fall has been about 200,000/., and that 
of the North Level Drainage about 
150,000. The Duke of Bedford has 
been the great patron and promoter of 
both the undertakings. The promoters 
lately met to present a piece of plate to 
Tycho Wing, esq. for his services in the 
superintendence of the works. 
The Falmouth Packet describes a eu- 
rious cavern discovered at Wheal Pru- 
dence mine, St. Agnes’ parish. So com- 
plete was the state of the internal breach, 
that had there not subsequently been dis- 
covered a variety of conic pillars of oxide 
of iron, varying from six to eighteen 
inches in height (caused by dropping of 
water from the roof) it would most cer- 
tainly have been conjeetured that the 
barrier between the eavern and the sea 
had not been long formed; these cones, 
however, together with the hard irony 
-inerustations of some particular portions 
of the sand, put it beyond doubt that the 
present obstruction to the sea’s entrance 
has existed for many a year. An inner 
cavern, 200 feet long, 70 high, and 40 
wide (at the greatest) was discovered. 
The only object brought away was the 
skeleton of a fish. 
A perfeet petrifaction of a human leg 
has been found by two men whilst dig- 
ging for jet in the rock near Whitby: 
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its size is about that of the leg of a man 
of middle stature, and its shape is very 
perfeet and good, with the exception of 
being a little swollen at the ancle and 
heel; but on the whole it is a good 
specimen, and leaves no doubt on the 
minds of those who have examined it, of 
its having been at some time the leg of a 
human being. 

June 25. Admiral Napier and family 
arrived at Portsmouth in the Braganza, a 
fine frigate, which he captured from 
Miguel. On the Braganza anchoring at 
Spithead, the British ensign was run up 
to the fore, and a salute fired, which was 
returned by our Port Admiral from the 
Victory. Napier passed up the High- 
street to the George Hotel, amidst the 
cheers of the populace ; and the different 
military guards turned out and presented 
arms as he passed their respective sta- 
tions. Admiral Napier left Lisbon to 
proceed to Brest, to receive from the 
French Government the Portuguese men- 
of-war which were taken from Don Mi- 
guel some years ago, and carried into that 
port, and which have been offered to be 
restored. His motive for putting into 
Spithead was simply to see some of his 
old friends, and his son, a lieutenant of 
the “ North Star.” 

June 28. This morning an alarming 
fire broke out at Messrs. Birch and Lea’s 
cotton-mill, about a mile from Oldham. 
An individual who was actively engaged 
in staying the progress of the flames, was 
placed in such imminent danger, that 
several persons ventured to the spot with 
the view to extricate him from his peri- 
lous situation, although, as it seems, with 
danger to themselves. A wall, at this 
critical juncture, unexpectedly fell, and 
buried a great number of persons in the 
ruins. Numbers of. bodies have since 
been pulled out of the ruins, some of 
them horribly mutilated. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the conflagration will be 
formed, when it is stated that the build- 
ing was six stories in height, thirty-six 
yards long, and sixteen yards wide. The 
value of the machinery upon the premises 
is estimated at about 10,000/.; other 
property, consisting of raw cotton and 
twist, at from 1000/. to 2000/.; and nearly 
400 persons are thrown out of employ in 
consequence. 

July 12. This morning, the inhabi- 
tants of Ripon were alarmed by a tre- 
mendous explosion which shook the whole 
neighbourhood. On ascertaining the cause 
it was found to have been occasioned by 
a convulsion of nature in a field about a 
mile from the town. The earth had 
shook to such a degree as to leave a fis- 


sure nearly twenty yards in width; and, 
on plumbing the depth, it was found to 
be twenty-four yards. 

July 15. The ancient mansion of the 
Earl of Ripon, at Nocton, near Lincoln, 
was totally destroyed by fire. Notwith- 
standing the active assistance rendered 
almost immediately on the discovery of 
the fire, only the library, a quantity of 
wine, some old pictures, and furniture, 
were saved. There is nothing left but 
the naked and tottering walls. 

To the credit of Stamford and its 
neighbourhood, a subscription for rebuild- 
ing St. Michael’s church amounts to 
within a few pounds of 20001; 1007. was 
subscribed from a bazaar for the benefit 
of an Infant School, under the patronage 
of the Marehioness of Exeter, which 
raised 524. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The following is an abstract of the net 
produce of the revenue, in the years 
ended on the 5th July, 1833 and 1834:— 


Years ended July 5, 

1833. 1834. 
Customs........£15,663,687 | 15,547,210 
NE ee 14,439,836 | 14,792,872 
RES 6,475,835 | 6,624,602 
Post Office ... .... 1,362,000} 1,367,000 
p RRS 4,991,010 | 4,869,610 


Miscellaneous ... 69,824 48,200 
43,002,192 | 43,249,494 





Repayments of 
Advances for 
Public Works 279,476 422,410 

43,281,668 | 43,671,904 


Increase on the Year... 390,236 














The Committee of the House of Lords 
on the County Rates, have reported that 
the amount of the County Rates in Eng- 
land and Wales has risen from 303,2671. 
in the year 1792, to 774,833l. in the year 
1832, being an increase of 155 per cent. 
The expenditure for prosecutions has 
increased, in the forty years, from 34,3451. 
to 150,525/., or 338 percent. The Com- 
mittee observe that the expenses of Assize 
proseeutions (where the magistrates have 
no control) are generally threefold as 
great as those of the Sessions; and they 
recommend that the costs of assize prose- 
cutions should be borne by the general 
revenues of the state, under such regula- 
— as may prevent unnecessary expen- 

iture, 
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The Musical Festival at Westminster 
Abbey was continued for four Per- 
formances (each preceded by a public 
rehearsal) with the same arrangements 
which were noticed in our last Number. 
Their Majesties attended each perform- 
ance, and the seats were completely occu- 
pied on every day. The second Per- 
formance consisted of Handel’s Oratorio 
of Israel in Egypt, and a Selection; the 
third, of an extensive Selection ; and the 
fourth, of Handel’s Oratorio of the 
Messiah, entire. The total ‘net profits 
amounted to 7,600/, which sum has 
been divided between the Royal Society 
of Musicians, the New Musical Fund, 
the Royal Academy of Music, and the 
Choral Fund. 

June%. The first stone of the London 
Almshouses was laid by Lord John Russell 
at Park-hill, Brixton. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Grote and Mr. Crawford, 
the Members for the City; and the most 
distinguished reformers of the Corpora- 
tion. Upon the silver trowel was the 
following inscription:—‘ Presented to 
the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
M.P., on his laying the first stone of the 
London Almshouses in lieu of an illumi- 
nation to commemorate Reform in Par- 
liament, on Saturday the 7th day of 
June 1834, being the second anniversary 
of the passing of the Reform Bill, and in 
the fourth year of the reign of His 
Majesty King William IV.—William 
Jenkins, architect; George Ledger, Se- 
cretary.” 

July 5, The Queen embarked at Wool- 
wich for Saxe Meinengen, on a visit to 
her mother. She was attended as far as 
Southend by the Lord Mayor and the 
different companies, in their barges. She 
proceeded by Rotterdam through Nime- 
guen, where she arrived on the 8th. 

July 7. The parties charged with the 
extraordinary outrage on Mr. Gee (see 
vol. I. p. 648) were acquitted, all the 
counts of the indictment being bad in law. 
They were bailed, and are to be prose- 
cuted for the assault. 

July 9. At the levee held by His Ma- 
jesty this day, an unprecedented number 
of addresses and petitions, strongly ex- 
pressive of gratitude for His Majesty’s 
recent gracious declaration in favour of 
the Church, were presented to the King.- 

July 10. A meeting was held at Exeter 
Hall, J. P. Plumptre, Esq., in the chair, 
at which it was resolved to form a society 
to be called “The Established Church 
Society, for strengthening the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and_for 
promoting its greatest efficiency.” The 
different resolutions were moved and se- 
conded by A. Gordon, Esq., the Rey. M. 


M. Preston, the Rev. W. Jowett, the 
Rev. Wm. Goode, the Rt. Hon. Sir C. 
Rose, Bart., Joseph Wilson, esq., &c. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
NEW ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


July 14, This Theatre was re-opened 
to the public with Mr. Loder’s new 
English opera of Nourjahad, under the 
management of Mr. Arnold. The dra- 
matic incidents of the piece are taken 
from the Persian tale of the same name. 
The opera was greatly applauded, and 
announced for repetition amidst unani- 
mous applause. 

The architecture of the new theatre, 
which is indebted to the talent of Mr, 
Beazley, is entitled to the highest com- 
mendation. From the pannelling of the 
dress circle spring six tall light Corinthian 
white columns, fluted and gilt, and with 
gilt capitals, which are carried up to the 
line of the second box circle, or the gal- 
lery row, the front of which is formed of 
their cornice, and a delicate balustrade. 
The oe is very conveniently laid out, 
as well as the adjoining second box circle. 
The roof is carried boldly over both, is 
circular, divided into compartments, and 
elaborately but elegantly ornamented with 
arabesque painting. The stage is wide, 
and the proscenium springs high over it 
with a bold arch, the section of a circle. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

June 19. A new piece, in two acts, 
called the Sledge Driver, was introduced. 
The scene of the plot is laid in Russia, 
during the reign of the Emperor Paul. 
The characters were well sustained; and 
the piece, on the whole, well received. 

July 16. A three-act Comedy, called 
Beau Nash, from the pen of Mr. Jerrold, 
was produced. The piece was announced 
for repetition amidst considerable ap- 
plause, and without opposition. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


July 9. The dramatic character of 
this theatre has of late been much en- 
hanced by the judicious management of 
Mr. Abbott; and a due proportion of 

ublic patronage has been justly awarded 

im. This evening, a new historical 
tragedy, entitled Charles the First, from 
the pen of Miss Mitford, was produced. 
The leading features of the plot were de- 
rived from the last melancholy days of 
that unfortunate monarch. The piece 


was well received throughout; and, at its 
conclusion, announced for repetition. A 
highly poetical prologue was written, and 
spoken on the occasion, by Mr, Serle. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


April 21. Gloucestershire Yeomanry, the Mar- 
quis of Worcester to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant; 
the Hon. J. L. Dutton to be Liecut.-Col. 

Apri 28. Lorenzo Kirkpatrick O'Toole, of 
Holly Bush, co. Stafford, (in compliance with the 
desire of his maternal uncle Thos. K. Hall, esq.) 
to take the name and arms of Hall only. 

May 6. North Salopian Yeomanry, Hon. T. 
Kenyon to be Major. 

May 8. John Jones, of Pentre Mawr, co. Den- 
bigh, and Lincoln’s-inn, esq. (out of regard to the 
memory of the late Henry Bateman, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn,) to take the name of Batemgn after 
Jones. 

May 12. Gloucestershire Yeomanry, Arthur 
Shakespear, esq. to be Major. 

May 13. Wm. Gowan, of Upper Baker-street, 
esq. (in compliance with the will of his maternal 
aunt Mary Mauleverer, of Arncliffe, co. York,) 
to take the name and arms of Mauleverer only. 

May 27. Joho Poyer Griffith, jun. son of J. 
P. Griffith, of Russell pl. esq. jn compliance with 
the will of his great-uncle, John Poyer, esq. to 
take the name and arms of Poyer only. 

June 4. Lord Brougham, Visc. Melbourne, 
Rt. Hon. E. J. Littleton, Thos. D’Oyley, sergeant 
at law, T. N. Lister, John Wrottesley, G. B. Len- 
nard, E. C. Tufnel, Daniel Maude, G. C. Lewis, 
W. H. Curran, Wm. Tighe Hamilton, Acheson 
Lyle, and Wm. Newpert, esqrs. Barristers, to be 
Commissioners for inquiring respecting the state 
of religious and other instruction now existing in 
Ireland. 

June 5. Knighted, Humphrey le Fleming Sen- 
house, esq. Capt, R.N. 

July 2. James Ivory, esq. to be Sheriff Depute 
of the shire of the Island of Bute.—-Robt. Thom- 
son, esq. to be Sheriff Depute of the shire of 
Caithness. 

July 4. 59th Foot, Capt. Duncan Gordon to 
be Major.—61st Foot, Major Chas. Forbes, to be 
Major. 

July 11. 13th Light Dragoons, Major Allan 
T. Maclean to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
R. Lisle to be Major.——i6th Light Dragoons, 
Lieut. Col. W. Persse to be Lieut.-Col.—éth 
Foot, Major H. W. Breton to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Capt. J. England to be Major. 

July 14. Royal Eng. Col. Sir Howard Elphin- 
stone, Bart. to be Colonel Commandant. 

S. Love Hammick, of Cavendish-square, esq. 
surgeon, to be a Baronet of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and lreland. 

July 18. Lord Melbourne to be First Lord of 
the Treasury, vice Earl Grey; Visc. Duncannon 
to be Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment ; and Sir John Cam Hobhouse to be Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests; E. J. Stan- 
ley, esq. to be Home Under-Secretary of State. 

John-Wm. Visc. Duncannon created a Peer of 
the United Kingdom, by the title of Baron Dun- 
cannon, of Besborough, co. Kilkenny. 

13th Light Dragoons, Capt. Sir John Gordon, 
Bart. to be Major. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Chatham.—George Stevens Byng, esq. 
Finsbury.—T. 8. Duncombe, esq. 
Nottingham.—Rt. Hon. Sir John Hobhouse. 
Sudbury.—Sir Edw. Barnes. 
Wexfordshire.—Cadwallader Waddy, esq. 





EccLestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. 8S. Richards, to a Preb. in Ferns Cath. 
Rev. J. A. Bright, Minor Canon of Ely Cath. 


Rev. R. Alderson, Burniston V. co. York. 

Rev. C. R. Ashfield, Burgate R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. P. Belcher, Butterton P. C. Staffordsh. 

Rev. J. Blennerhasset, Hermitage V. Dorset. 

Rev. E, Brown, Berry Pomeroy V. Devon. 

Rey. R. Brown, Southwick V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. J. Browne, Milton P. C. Hants, 

Rev. T. Butler, Langar R. Notts. 

Rev. T. J. Cartwright, Royistone R. Derby. 

Rev. J. J. para er re ¥. Norfolk. 

Rev. S. Creyke, Wigginton R. co. York. 

Rev. C. Davy, Inglesham V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. H. Dixon, Sutton Derwent VY. York. 

Rev. F. C, B. Earle, Layston St.'Margaret P. C. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. J.T. Fisher, Badgworth R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. F. S. Gabb, Charlton Kings P. C. Glouc. 

Rey. F. Gregory, Mullyon V. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, Bishopsthorpe V. co. 
York. 

Rev. G. Hewitt, Sandon R. Kent. 

Rev. H. Hiern, Stoke Rivers R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Hockin, Blackwater V. Exeter. 

Rev. E. Hotham, South Cave V. co. York. 

Rev. J. A. Laffer, St. Genny’s V. Cornwall. 

Rev. — Moore, Bannow V. co. Wexford. 

Rev. Dr. Newland, Ferns V. Wexford. 

Rev. W. Palin, Stifford R. Essex. 

Rev. E. Parker, Stoke Gifford V. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. L. Potter, Ballysadere V. Sligo. 

Rev. C. Reynolds, Great Transham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. S. Tennant, Hatfield Broadoak V. Essex. 

Rev. W. Trollope, Great Wigston V. co. Leicest. 

Rev. T. C. Vaughan, Cumwhitton C, Cumberland. 

Rev. H. Clarke, Chap. to the Duke of Sussex. 

Rev. J. Roberts, Chap. to Lord Dinorben, 

Rev. C. N. Wodehouse and the Rev. M. B, Darby, 
to be Chaplains to Lord Wodehouse, 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Alexander Raphael and John Illedge, esqrs. 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Rt. Hon. Robert Grant, appointed Governor 
of Bombay (not Madras, as in p. 100). The salary 
is 10,000/. a year. 

The officers appointed to superintend the trade 
to China, (under 3 and 4 William IV. c. 85) are 
Lord Napier, First Superintendent, 6,000/. a year; 
Mr. W. H.C. Plowden, Second, 3,000/.; Mr. J. 
F. Davis, Third, 2,000/.; Rev. G. H. Vachell, 
Chaplain, 1,000/.; Capt. Chas. Elliott, R.N. Mas- 
ter Attendant, 800/. a year. 

The Rev. W. Miils to be one of the Masters of 
the Exeter Free Grammar School. 

The Rev. H. Sanders to be Head Master of 
Tiverton school. 

Mr. T. S. Davies to be one of the Mathematical 


= in the Royal Military College at Wool- 
wich, 





BIRTHS. 


Junei1g. At Bath, the wife of the Hon. R. H. 
Browne, 9th Hussars, a son.——20, At Warwick, 
the Hon. Mrs. Woodmass, a son. The C’tess of 
Sheffield, a son.——22. At Skelbrooke Park, the 
Lady Louisa Cator, a son.——At Bower Hall, the 
wife of Chas. Drummond, esq. a son.——23. At 
Chiddingfold rectory, the wife of the Rev. G. F, 
Everett, a son.——24. In James-street, Bucking- 
ham.-gate, the wife of J. Pease, esq. M.P. a son. 
——25. At Teddington, Middlesex, the wife of 
the Rev. T. W. Carr, a son.——-28. Lady Kathe- 
rine Jermyn, a son and heir. 

Lately. The Lady Louisa Pole, a dau. 








At 


Edinburgh, the wife of R. Stewart, esq. M.P. a dau. 

July 1. Lady Suffield, a son.——At Walde- 
share Park, the C'tess Guilford, a son.——3, At 
Alton Vicarage, Hants, the wife of the Rev. E. 


——— oe 
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James, a dau,——6. In London, M’ness of Aber 
corn, a dau. At Milford House, Lymington, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. D’Arcy, a dau.u——11. At 
Bloxworth House, Dorset, the wife of J. H. Leth- 
bridge, esq. a dau.——12. At Tunbridge Wells, 
the wife of Col. Hull, of Wimbledon-common, a 
son.——14. At the Piazza, Covent-garden, Mrs. 
Edmund Robins, a dau. At Oxford, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr, Cardwell, Principal of Alban Hall, 
and Camden Professor of History, 2 sou. 











MARRIAGES, 


May 27. At Shenley, the Rev. E. Vaux, to 
Emily, fourth dau. of the Rev. Tf. Newcome.—— 
At Wateringbury, the Rev. G. F. Bates, Vicar of 
West Malling, Kent, to Justina, dau. of the late 
John Fraser, esq. of Achnagairn, co. Inverness, 
N. B.——At Brighton, J. J. Blencowe, esq. of 
Marston House, Northamptoa, to Gratia Maria, 
dau. of the Rev. J. Prowett, Rector of Catfield, 
Norfoik.—_—29. At Bath, Peter Reade Cazalet, 
esq. late of E. I. C. to Rachael, only dau. of the 
late Rev. H. Davies.——At Leamington, D’Arcy 
Boulton, esq. to Ann Eliza, dau. of the late Thos. 
Hartley, esy. of Gilfoot, co, Cumberland.——31. 
At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Fred. 
T. W. C. Fitz Roy, A.M. Rector of Grafton Regis, 
Northamptonshire, to Emilia L’Estrange, eldest 
dau. of the late H. Styleman, of Snettisham, Nor- 
folk, esq.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Ricketts, R.N. eldest son of Rear-Adm., Sir Robt. 
T. Ricketts, Bart. to Henrietta, youngest dau. of 
Col. Tempest, of Tong Hall, Yorkshire. 

Lately. At Frimiey, the Hon, Levison Gran- 
ville Keith Murray, of Dunmore House, Brad- 
ninch, Devon, to Louisa Mitty, only dau. of Tho. 
Abraham, esq. of Chapel House, Surrey.——At 
Borthwick, the Rev. W. Bliss, to Jane Monck, 
second dau. of G. Bridges, esq. 

June 2. At Wormley, Capt. Warner, toEmma 
Bridget, dau. of T. A. Russell, esq. of Cheshunt 
Park, Herts.—-3. At Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, Ernest A, Stephenson, esq. nephew of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir B. Stephenson, to Frederica Emma, 
third dau. of David Bevan, esq. of Belmont, Hert- 
fordshire.——The Rev. H. Mackenzie, of Torri- 
don, N. B. to Eliz. only dau. of the late R. Rid- 
ley, esq. of Essequibo.— At Starcross, Fred. S. 
Every, esq. of Blakeley Lodge, Derbyshire, third 
son of Sir Henry Every, Bart. to Mary eldest 
dau. of W. Brutton, esq. of Warren House.—— 
5. At Lavington, Sussex, the Rev. Geo. D. Ryder, 
second son of the Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, to Sophia Lucy, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Sargent.——At St. John’s, Lambeth, 
the Rev. T. C. Colls, of Clement’s Hill, Norwich, 
to Hannah, eldest dau. of J. H. Lewis, esq. of 
Wellington-terrace. 12. The Rev. T. H. Mait- 
land, Incumbent of Southmolton, Devon, to Eliz. 
third dau. of the Rev. G. Baker, Vicar of South 
Brent.——14. At Greenwich, Lieut. W. H. Sy- 
mons, R.N. to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of Lieut. 
W. Taylor, R.N. of Greenwich Hospital——17. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq.Wm. Leveson Gower, 
esq. jun. of Titsey-place, Surrey, to Emily, se- 
cond dau. of Sir F. Hastings Doyle, Bart. At 
St. Bride’s, London, the Rev. John Parkin, of 
Oare, near Hastings, to Emilia Eliz. eldest dau. 
of the late T. Sharp, esq. of Silver-st. Cambridge. 
19. At Liangattock, the Rev. R. W. P. Da- 
vies, of Court G‘gollen, to Charlotte Ann, only 
child of the late Edw. Morgan, esq.——20. At 
Pitminster, the Rev. 8. Phillips, Vicar of Llard- 
drewe, Glamorgan, to the Hon. Juliana Hicks 
Noel, youngest dau. of Sir Gerard Noel, Bart. 
M.P.——21. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Lt.-Col. 
De Lacy Evans, M.P. to Josette, rel. of Philip 
Hashes, esq. E.1.C. and dau. of late Col. Arbuth- 
noit.——At Bath, Rev. Dr. Swete, to Caroline 
Ann, eld. dau. of Col. Barelay.——23. At St. 
George’s Hanover-sq. F. W. Coe, esq. to Sarah 
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Tatham, only dau. of the Rev. T. Mounsey, of 
Owthorn Vicarage, near Hull.——24. At Selborne, 
the Rev. T. Bissland, M.A. Rector of Hartley 
Mauduit, Hants, to Rebecca Louisa, second dau. 
of John White, esq.--—At Edgbaston, the Rev. 
H. Clarke, Rector of Northfield, Worcestershire, 
fourth son of the late Major-Gen. Sir W. Clarke, 


Bart. to Agnes Mary, youngest dau. of Dr. John’ 


Johnstone.——At Wappingham, Northamptonsh. 
the Rev. J. H. Oldrid, to Euphemia, eldest dau, 
of the Rev. T. Scott.——At Christchurch, Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. R. Cargill, of Nottingham-pl. to 
Clementina, youngest dau. of the late C. Caines, 
esq. Barrister-at-law. 26. At Milton, Hants, 
W. Dibsdale, esq. solicitor, Christchurch, to Em- 
ma, dau. of the late IT’. Jeans, esq. M.D. At 
Ali Souls, Marylebone, Geo. Best, of Bretlands, 
Surrey, to Eliz. Georgiana Ann, dau, of the late 
Gen, and Lady Eliz. Loftus. At Kinghain, 
Oxon, the Rev. J. A. Trenchard, LL.D. of Stan- 
ton-house, Wiits, to Miss S. Brooks, of Kingham. 
——At Esher, Sir H. Fletcher, Bart. of Ashley 
Park, Surrey, to Emily Maria, second dau. of the 
late G. Brown, esq.——28, At Cranfield Rectory, 
Bedfordshire, the Rev. J. F, Hone, Vicar of Tir- 
ley, co. Glouc. to Anne, only dau. of the late J. 
Grimshaw, esq. of Gorton House, Lancashire. —— 
3°. At Ixworth, Suffolk, the Rev. W. Airy, Rec- 
tor of Bradfield St. Clair, to Ellen Frances, 
youngest dau. of G. Massey, esq. of Colchester. 
——At Charlton, Kent, the Rev. Wodehouse Ra- 
sen, of Broinpton, Middlesex, to Helen, third dau.; 
and at the same time the Rev. John Blathwayt, 
of Islington, to Magdalene, fourth dau. of J. M. 
Richardson, esq. of Blackheath-park. 

Juty \. ‘At Hambledon, Bucks, the Rev. W. 
M. K. Bradford, Rector of Hambledon, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. Colborne Ridley. 
——At Chester, the Rev. H. Biddulph, youngest 
son of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart. to Emma 
Susan, only dau. of the late J. Nuttall, esq for- 
merly of Worley Bank, Worcester. 2. At St. 
Pancras, London, Edw. J. Teale, esq. of Leeds, so- 
licitor, to Eliza, eld. dau. of W. Essex, esq. Upper 
Woburn-pl. Tavistock-sq.—At Twickenham, Sir 
Robert Shaw, Bart. of Dublin, to Amelia, dau. of 
late Benj. Spencer, esq. M.D.——At Swanswick, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Cockburn, Bart, of Bath, to 
Martha Honora Georgina Jervis, niece to the Earl 
of Cavan. 3. At the Chateau de l’Isle de Noé 
(Gers), Capt. R. H. Manners, R.N. to Louisa Jane, 
dau. of Le Comte de Noé, Pair de France.—— 
The Rev. F. Heberden, of Stone, Kent, to Elea- 
nor St. Barbe, eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Allen, 
of Wilmington.——R. G. Jebb, esq. of Chirk, 
Denbighshire, to Eliza, dau. of the Rev, T. Ed- 
wards, Rector of Aldford, near Chester. Capt, 
G.T. Bulkeley, 2d Life Guards, to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of C. Langford, esq.———6. At Phila- 
delphia, W. Pierce Butler, esq. to Miss Frances 
Ann Kemble, (the celebrated actress) dau. of 
Chas. Kemble.——s. At Christchurch, W. H. Lud- 
low, esq. of Send, Wilts, to Agnes, dau. of Capt. 
Penruddocke, of Winkton, Hants.——At Ken- 
sington, Lieut.-Col. Stapleton, nephew of the late 
Lord Despeucer, to Charlotte Georgiana, 2d dau, 
of the late Hon. Sir W. Ponsonby. At Yeadon, 
near Leeds, the Rev. G. Wardiaw, to Rebecca, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. E. Parsons.——Ro- 
bert Dench, esq. of Foulsham, Norfolk, to Char- 
lotta, only dau. of F. T. Quarles, esq. Coroner for 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 10. At Newry, T. 8. 
O'Halloran, esq. 6th reg. son of Brig.-Gen. O'Hal- 
loran, C.B. to Jane, dau. of J. Waring, esq. At 
St. George’s Hanover-sq. Visc. Mahon, only son of 
Earl Stanhope, to Emily, dau. of Sir Edw. Kersi- 
son, Bart. M.P.——At Kennington, the Rev. C. 
Hebert, Vicar of Grendon, Northamptonshire, to 
Eliz. dau. of H. Grace, of Stockwell-common, Sur- 
recy, esq.——12. At Sion, the seat of the Duke 
of Northumberjand, Visc. Holmesdale, son of Earl 
Amherst, to Miss Gertrude Percy, fourth dau, of 
the Bishop of Carlisle. 
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OBITUARY. 


GENERAL KNoLtys. 

March 20. At Paris, of influenza, aged 
71, General William Knollys, Governor 
of Limerick, formerly called Earl of 
Banbury. 

This gentleman was fourth in lineal 
descent from Nicholas, who sat in the 
Convention Parliament of 1660 as Earl 
of Banbury, but wag afterwards refused 
a Writ of Summons, as being an illegi- 
timate son of the Countess his mother 
by Edward Lord Vaux. (See Banks’s 

rmant and Extinct Baronage, vol. iii. 

and Le Marchant’s Appendix to the 
Case of the Gardiner nah The 
General’s father was Thomas Woods 
Knollys, nominally Earl of Banbury, 
whose death at Winchester, March 18, 
1793, will be found recorded in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for that year, p. 375, 
together with some account of the family 
history and title; and his mother was 
Mary, daughter of William Porter, esq. 
of Winchester. 
_ He entered the army December 13, 
1778, as an Ensign in the 3d Guards, 
and obtained a Lieutenancy, with the 
rank of Captain, in March 1786. He 
joined the army in Flanders May 9, 1793, 
and was present at every action in which 
the Guards were engaged, including the 
siege of Valenciennes, until the army 
went into winter quarters at Ghent; he 
was also present during the succeeding 
campaign, in every action, until August 
1794. In December 1793, he obtained 
a company in his regiment, with the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel; and in 1796, at- 
tained the brevet rank of Colonel. He 
served with the grenadier battalion of 
Guards in the expedition to Holland in 
1797, and was in all the actions in which 
that corps was engaged. In 1802, he 
became Major-General; was for some 
time on the Staff, commanding a brigade 
of volunteers in the London district, and 
subsequently of the Militia brigade, until 
April 25, 1808, when he attained the 
‘ yank of Lieutenant-General. In Jan. 
1806, he was appointed First Major of 
the 3d Guards; in 1818, Lieutenant- 
Governor of St. John’s; in 1819, Ge- 
neral inthe Army; and in 18...Governor 
of Limerick. 

In 1808, General Knollys renewed the 
family claim to the Earldom of Banbury, 
the consideration of which was continued 
in the House of Lords until March 9, 1813, 
when a Committee of Privileges resolved 
“that the Petitioner bad not made out 
his claim ;” and on the 15th of the same 
month, it was (after agreeing in the Re- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. II. 


pert of the Committee) further resolved 
y the whole House, “ that the Petitioner 
is not entitled to the title, dignity, and ho- 
nour of Earl of Banbury,” thus affirming 
the illegitimacy of his ancestor Nicholas. 
This was in a House consisting of sixty- 
eight Members. A very able Protest, 
however, written by Lord Erskine, was 
recorded by him, and subscribed by the 
Dukes of Kent, Gloucester, and Sussex, 
Ear! Nelson, Lord Ashburton, Lord Pon- 
sonby, the Marquis of Hastings, Lord 
Hood, and Lord Dundas. 

We have not Sopectenity in the pre- 
sent place to enter fully into the peculiar 
features of this celebrated case; but we 
may briefly remark, that this solemn de- 
cision of the House of Lords, which was 
supported by the opinion of the twelve 
Judges, was in opposition to the formerly 
received dogma of the law, that legitimacy 
was inferred, when access of the husband 
was not impossible; thus forming a new 
zra in questions of the kind. That the 
decision was morally just, is evident from 
this circumstance, among others, that Ed- 
ward Lord Vaux styled the elder of his 
two sons by the Countess of Banbury, 
Knollys alias Vaux,and Nicholas itself was 
aname derived from the Vaux family. 

General Knollys married a daughter of 
Ebenezer Blackwell, of London, Esq. 
and by that jady, who has been some 
years deceased, he had a son, formerly 
called Viscount Wallingford, and other 
children. After the decision of 1813, the 
titles of Earl of Banbury and Viscount 
Wallingford were discontinued both by 
the father and son. 

Apo. Sir E. Tuornsorovucu, G.C.B. 

April 3. At Bishopsteignton Lodge, 
Devonshire, aged 78, Sir Edward Thorn- 
borough, G. C. B. Admiral of the Red, 
om Vice- Admiral of the United King- 

om. 

This officer is said to have taken him- 
self to sea when a boy on his own leave. 
In 1775, he was serving as First Lieu- 
tenant of the Falcon, which was one 
of those which covered the attack on 
Bunker's Hill, and had a very fatiguing 
duty in guarding the mouth of Charles 
River. Onthe 3d of August, that year, 
Lieut. Thornborough distinguished him- 
self in cutting out a schooner near Cape 
Anna, and in the attack upon the town. 

On the Ist of August, 1780, Mr. 
Thornborough was First Lieutenant of 
the Flora, when she captured the Nymph, 
a fine French frigate, after a desperate 
action, in which the mer had sixty-three 
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killed and seventy-three wounded. Lieut. 
Thornborough boarded the enemy sword 
in hand, and was rewarded for his -gal- 
lantry by a commission of Commander, 
and with Post rank in the following year, 
when he was appointed to the Blonde, 
32. In this ship he served under Ad- 
miral Digby, in North America, and 
cruised in company with Nelson, who 
then commanded the Albemarle of 28 
guns. The frigate was tolerably suc- 
cessful, and Capt. Thornborough became 
popular along the coast, for the generous 
and humane treatment which he dis- 
played towards such Americans as fell 
into his hands. 

In May 1782, the Blonde being or- 
dered to cruize off Boston, in the hope of 
intercepting a frigate of the same name, 
which was the only ship of war then be- 

onging to the Americans; she fell in 
with and took a large ship of theirs, 
mounting 22 guns, laden with choice 
spars and stores for the French fleet; 
while towing her prize into port, she un- 
fortunately fod on the Nautucket 
shoals, and was entirely lost. The crew 
having, by means of a raft, succeeded in 
reaching a desert islet, affording nothing 
eatable but vetches, they remained there 
for two days in the utmost distress, ex- 
posed to incessant rain, until they were 
providentially relieved by two American 
cruisers, who, upon recognizing Capt. 
Thornborough, treated them with the 
kindest attention, and, (in grateful return 
for Thornborough’s behaviour to his pri- 
soners,) landed them in perfect safety near 
New York, which was then in possession 
of the English. 

According to custom, Capt. Thorn- 
borough was tried by a court martial for 
the loss of the Blonde; and after an ho- 
nourable acquittal from blame, his me- 
rits were rewarded by an appointment to 
the Hebe, of 38 guns, one of the most 
beautiful frigates in the service; in which 
his present Majesty was appointed Third 
Lieutenant in June 1785. In the same 
month, having received on board Com- 
modore the Hon. J. L. Gower, she pro- 
ceeded on a cruize round Great Britain ; 
after which, Prince William- Henry con- 
tinued to serve with Capt. Thornborough 
until Feb. 1786. - The Captain retained 
the command of the Hebe for more than 
six years, which was considered an ex- 
traordinary mark of favour during peace. 
In 1790, on what is called by sailors 
“the Spanish Disturbance,” he was ap- 
pointed to the Scipio, 64, which was 
paid off after the adjustment of that dis- 

y and our officer retired into private 
ife. 

On the declaration of war with France, 
in Feb. 1793, Capt. Thornborough was 
appointed to the Latona, a choice 38-gun 
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frigate, on the home station, which, in 
the course of the summer, captured se- 
veral French merchant-vessels, besides 
three mischievous privateers, called l Ame- 
rique, le Franklin, and l’Ambitieux, of 
ten guns each ; and in the following No- 
vember, when attached to Lord Howe’s 
fleet, he particularly distinguished himself 
by his gallantry in the pursuit of part of 

anstabel’s fleet, which, however, in con- 
sequence of the squally state of the wea- 
ther, made its escape. On the 27th No- 
vember, the Latona and Phaeton cap- 
tured the National ship Blonde, of 28 
guns. Capt. Thornborough was em- 
ployed during the following winter and 
spring in watching the Brest fleet; and in 
the glorious battle of the Ist of June, the 
Latona did important service, and with 
the Phaeton was attached to the centre of 
the line. 

Capt. Thornborough was shortly after 
appointed to the Robust, 74, in which 
sht he still remained with Lord Howe, 
and cruized with him until the winter of 
1794. He afterwards successively at- 
tended on Rear-Admiral Colpoys, Sir 
J. B. Warren, and Lord Bridport, in 
the Channel, and off Brest, until Oct. 
1798, when, being again placed under Sir 
J. B. Warren’s orders, he encountered 
M. Bompart’s fleet off Lough Swilly, on 
the coast of Ireland. ‘The Robust was 
ordered to lead the attack, and, after an 
action of two hours, M. Bompart was 
compelled to strike his colours. The 
prize proved to be the Hoche, of 78 
guns, one of the most superb ships of her 
class: having lost, in killed and wounded, 
270 men. In the Robust wereten killed 
and forty wounded. 

At the flag promotion which took place 
Feb. 14, 1799, Capt. Thornborough was 
nominated Colonel of Marines, and 
shifted his pendant from the Robust to 
the Formidable, 98, in which he served 
on the Channel and Mediterranean sta- 
tions, until Jan. 1, 1801; when, on the 
Union promotion, he was advanced to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 
and hoisted his flag on board the Mars, 
74, Capt. R. Lloyd, and during the re- 
mainder of the war was employed in the 
arduous but monotonous duty of watch- 
ing Brest. 

On the renewal of hostilities, after 
commanding in the Downs, Rear-Ad- 
miral Thornborough was appointed to a 
division of the North Sea Fleet, under 
Lord Keith, with his flag hoisted in the 
Defence, 74. He easily managed the 
blockade of the Texel, it being necessary 
to watch the ports of Holland only dur. 
ing the spring tides. 

Early in 1805 he assumed the im. 
portant station of Captain of the Chan- 
nel fleet. In June 2, he was appointed 
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to the rank of Vice-Admiral, hoisted his 
flag in the Kent, and was nominated to 
command a squadron of fast-sailing line- 
of-battle ships, destined to reinforce 
Lord Nelson, but which was rendered 
unnecessary by the battle of Trafalgar. 
In the following year, with his flag on 
board the Prince of Wales, 98, he main- 
tained the blockade of Rochefort, until 
relieved by Sir Samuel Hood. In Feb. 
1807, he removed into the Royal So- 
vereign of 100 guns, and proceeded to the 
Mediterranean, where he remained exe- 
cuting various services until the end of 
1809. In Oct. 1810, he was appointed 
Commander in Chief on the Irish sta- 
tion, where he continued until he at- 
tained the rank of Admiral in Dec. 1813, 
On the extension of the Order of the 
Bath, in Jan. 1815, he was nominated a 
Knight Commander; and in Jan. 1825, 
he was raised to the dignity of Grand 
Cross. He was Commander in Chief 
at Portsmouth from 1815 to 1818; and, 
finally, on the death of Lord Exmouth, 
he was appointed Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, Jan. 10, 1833. 

Sir Edward Thornborough was twice 
married, and died a widower. By his 
first wife, who died at Exeter in 1801, 
he had several children, of whom one, 
Edward le Cras Thornborough, is now a 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 

[This Article has been abridged from a 
longer Memoir published in the United 
Service Journal for June.} 

Rear-Apmirat Brookine. 

April 21. At his residence, Palestine 
House, near Plymouth, aged 80, Sa- 
muel Brooking, Esq. a superannuated 
Rear- Admiral. 

This gentleman was born at Newton 
Ferrers, in Devonshire, and went to sea 
at the age of twelve, with Sir Richard 
Onslow, under whom, and the Hon. L. 
Gower, Sir R. Curtis, and Lord Howe, 
he served his probationary noviciate. He 
was commissioned as a Lieutenant to the 
Strombolo bomb in 1778, having received 
that appointment expressly in reward for 
the ability with which he had recently 
commanded a gun-boat on the Hudson’s 
River, in the attempt to relieve General 
Burgoyne. Heafterwards removed into 
the Galatea, 20, one of the most active 
cruizers on the American station; and at 
the close of 1780, into the Prudent, 64, 
in which he served in the action with 
the fleet of M. de Terney, off Cape 
Henry, when the Prudent had seven 
killed and twenty-four wounded. He 
continued to serve in the same ship, of 
which he became First Lieutenant, until 
1782, when he received an acting Com- 
mander’s commission to the St. Lucia. 
It was not, however, until the year 1794, 
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that he obtained a confirmation to’ that 
rank, and that only at the written request 
of Earl Howe, who also procured him 
the Drake, of 14 guns, in which he was 
despatched with a convoy to the West 
Indies. In July 1796, he was posted 
into the, Jamaica, 26, in which, assisted 
by two sloops and some smaller craft, he 
for three years protected the trade of 
Jamaica, and collected their convoys. 
In 1799, he returned home with a con- 
voy, when he was presented by R. 
Sewell, Esq. the Colonial Agent, with a 
sword valued at 100 guineas, in pur- 
suance of a vote of the Jamaica House of 
Assembly. 

Capt. Brooking returned home with 
broken health, and was not subsequently 
employed; wherefore, in August 1818,. 
he was superannuated as a Rear- Admiral, 
But his mind was continually with the 
service ; and he was numbered as one of 
the correspondents of the United Service 
Journal. His body was interred at New- 
ton Ferrers, the place of his birth. 

Rear-ApM. Harpyman, C.B. 

April 17. In Cornwall-terrace, Re- 

ent’s Park, aged 69, Rear-Admiral 

ucius Ferdinand Hardyman, C.B. 

He was the son of the late Capt. 
Hardyman of Portsmouth, and brother to 
Major-General Hardyman, who died in 
India, Nov. 28, 1821. The early part of 
his career was passed in several ships, 
but the first important occasion in which 
he was concerned, was on thelst of March 
1799, when, as First Lieutenant of the 
Sybille, after his Captain had been mor- 
tally wounded, he fought that ship against 
the Forte, a formidable frigate of fifty 
guns, which struck after a very desperate 
and sanguinary night combat. India was 
delighted at the capture of this famous 
ship; Capt. Cooke was interred with all 
the honours that the wag ogg 
could bestow; and Vice-Adm. Rainier 
commissioned the prize, and conferred 
the command of her upon the brave 
ey . 

apt. an, whose appointment 
was Scctanall’ Gy the ‘Admiralty, con- 
tinued to serve in India until June 1801, 
when the Forte unfortunately struck on 
a reef off Jeddah, and, after baffling eve 
attempt to get her off, was abandoned. 
He afterwards commanded the Unicorn, 
32, on the West India station, where in 
May 1805 his boats boarded and carried 
the Tape-a-bord, a fine privateer cutter 
of 6 guns. The Unicorn was attached 
to Sir C. Stirling’s squadron in the ex- 
pedition against Monte Video, where 
Capt. Hardyman successfully covered the 
landing. She was pe acne one of the 
Basque Road squadron, and assisted at 
the destruction of the French ships iy 
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Aix roads, April 11, 1809; shortly after 
which, Capt. Hardyman removed into 
the Armide, 38, on.the same station, where 
his boats were very activé in annoying the 
coasting trade. rei 

On. the extension of the Order. of the 
Bath, in Jan. 1815, Capt. Hardyman was 
nominated a Companion.. He married 
Dec.29, 1810, Charlotte, youngest daugh= 
ter.of John Travers, esq. of Bedford- 
place, London. 


Mas,-Gen. Sir ‘W. Dovéras, K.C.H. 


April 14, At Kensington, aged 62, 
Major-General Sir William Douglas, 
K.C.H. of Timpendean, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

He entered the army in 1786, as Ensign 
in the first battalion of the Ist foot; and 
was appointed Lieutenant in 1789. He 
served in both ranks in the West Indies. 
In 1793 he raised an Independent Com- 
pany; and afterwards exchanged into the 
6th foot, in which corps he did duty in 
different quarters, and accompanied it to 
Ireland, where he served during the re- 
bellion. He was afterwards appointed 
to the Irish staff, and continued thereon 
two years as an Assistant Quartermaster- 
general. In July, 1803, he was promoted 
to a Majority in the 53d, with which he 
did duty until 1804, when he assisted in 
the formation of the 98th, to which he 
was appointed Lieut.-Colonel. In 1805 
he went with that regiment to Nova 


Scotia, and was afterwards employed in 


command in Canada, Bermuda, and upon 
the coast of America. On the expedition 
to the Penobscot, under Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
J. Sherbrook, Col. Douglas commanded 
that part of the army which was first landed, 
and which ‘took possession of the port 
and town of Castine; and he continued 
to command a brigade during the whole 
of the operations connected with that 
expedition. He returned to his regiment 
in 1815, and in 1818 the corps was dis- 
banded. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1813, and Major-General in 1819. 


Lirvt.-Cot. Futtarton, C.B. & K.H. 


March8. At Halifax, Lieut.-Colonel 
James Fullarton, C.B. and K.H. Lieut- 
Colonel of the 96th foot. 


This officer entered the army as an™ 


Ensign in the 5lst-foot, in December 
1802, and in the following May sailed 
for India, and joined the regiment at 
Columbo, being then Lieutenant by com- 
mission dated July 1803. He served in 
the Canadian war in 1803, 4, and 5; and 
in September 1807, returned to England 
with the 5Ist. In 1808 he went to Ga- 


licia, and served in the yy 2 under 
gir John Moore, including the 


battle of 


[Aug. 


Corunna. Ih May. 1809, he’ was ap- 
pointed Captain in the 95th foot: In 
July 1811, he was ordered to Cadiz with 
part of the third battalion of that regi- 
ment, and was present at the’ battle of 
Bartosa; Im July 1812, he was ordered 
to join the army in Portugal. In Dee. 
following he returned to England in con- 
sequence; of bad health; and, in Dec. 
1813, he was ordered-to Holland. On 
the 13th of Jan. 1814, he commanded a 
detachment in the attack of the village of 
Merxem; in Feb. he was present in the 
bombardment of Antwerp; and in April 
he received the brevet rank of Major. 
At the battle of Waterloo he commanded 
the regiment during the greater part of 
the day; the senior officer, Lieut.-Col. 
Ross, having been wounded early in the 
action, and was conveyed to Brussels in 
the night, in consequence of a severe 
wound. In Aug. 1815, he rejoined the 
army at Paris, having been confirmed in 
the rank of Major by commission bearing 
the date of the glorious and decisive vic- 
tory. He was appointed Lieut-Colonel 
of the 96th foot, Sept: 13, 1827. 


Francis Douce, Esq. F.S.A. 
March 30. At his residence in Gower- 
street, in his 73d year, Francis Douce, 
esq. F.S.A. one of the most eminent 
antiquaries of his age. 
He was descended from a highly re- 
spectable family in Hampshire.* His 


‘father, Thomas Douce, esq. of the Six 


Clerks Office, alienated the Hampshire 
estates, and settled at Town Malling, in 
Kent, where he built a handsome house, 
and enjoyed a considerable estate. Mr.. 
Douce was not accustomed to speak of 
his father with affection: he used to say, 
“my grandfather was a domestic despot, 
and tyrannized over my father, who 
thought proper to retaliate upon me.” 
Of his kind and excellent mother he al- 
ways spoke with emotion, and said he 
owed every thing to her fond and indul- 





* Sir Francis Douce was Sheriff of 
that county in the 4th year of the reign 
of Charles II. One of Mr. Douce’s 
ancestors, Dr. Douce, was an eccentric 
but highly popular physician, who made 
a very large fortune by practice in the 
city. There are one or two engraved 
portraits of him. He was a very vain 
man, very athletic, and addicted to cock- 
fighting and riding the great horse. He 
was in habits of intimacy with Major 
Foubert, riding-master to George II. A 
very curious tomb, in imitation of the 
Mausoleum of Quintus Metellus, was 
erected by him in a church-yard in 
Hampshire. 
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gent care. His taste for books, for anti+ 
quities, and his passion for music, were 
manifested at a very early age; his mo- 
ther encouraged him in his studies; but 
his father repressed him, and when he 
was indulging his fondness for music, 
would cry out—*‘ Don’t let the boy spoil 
the piano.” Mr. Douce was first placed: 
at a school at Richmond, with a master 
of the name of Lawton, who wrote an 
indifferent book’ about Egypt. Lawton 
was succeeded in his school by Gibbons; 
a Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral; at this 
school he became proficient in Latin, and 
had made some progress in Greek, when 
he was suddenly removed much against 
his inclination, and, as he supposed, lest 
he should outshine his elder brother, by 
whose machinations he used to say he 
was prevented from being sent to Col- 
lege. Upon his removal he was placed 
at a French academy, kept by a pompous’ 
and ignorant Life-guardsman, with a view 
to his learning merchants’ accounts, 
which were his aversion, and he made no 
other acquirement there than a little 
French; the second master, a Scotch- 
man, knowing less Latin than himself, 
and no Greek. At this school he actu- 
ally taught the Usher, whom he after- 
wards met in life as a Dr. of Divinity, 
Latin! Mr. Douce held for some time 
a situation under his father in’ the Six 
Clerks’ Office; but not being able to re- 
concile himself to the routine of the of- 
fice, and to the practices which then ob- 
tained there, he left it in disgust. He 
had some time before quitted his paternal 
roof, and had taken chambers in Gray’s- 
inn, where he resided until his marriage 
in 1799. This event did not increase his 
happiness, though on his part it was a 
match of affection ; some peculiarities of 
disposition in the partner of his choice 
occasionally embittered his life, and there 
were circumstances connected with his 
union which had a baneful influence upon 
his peace even to the close of his life. 
Upon his marriage he purchased a house 
in Gower-street, and though his means 
were slender, he was enabled by economy 
to live in a genteel style, and to indulge 
his love for books, prints, and coins. Mr. 
Douce was for some time one of the Cu- 
rators of the British Museum, as: keeper 
of the Manuscripts; but his independent 
spirit could not brook the pragmatical 
interference of one of the Trustees, who 
was but ill-caleculated to judge of his pe- 
culiar fitness for the office he had under- 
taken, and he resigned his situation. The 
progress of the war, and the consequent 
increase of taxation, pressed heavily upon 
all men of limited income, and Mr. Douce 
in a fit of irritation disposed of his house 


in Gower-street, a measure whieh he long 
repented, for it was some time before he 
was again settled in a suitable habitation, 
and removal with his accumulated trea- 
sures was a bitter infliction. He at length 
found a house in Charlotte-street, Port 
landplace, which suited him, and here he 
resided for some’ years, until the altera- 
tions in the neighbourhood made his posi- 
tiori one of less quiet than it had hitherto 
been, and he then removed to Kensington- 


square. 

His father died:in 1799, and he had the 
grief to lose: his dear and affectionate 
mother at the close of the same year. 
The conduct of his elder brother upom 
that occasion, estranged him from this 
part of his family. He suspected that it 
was owing to his-brother’s influence with 
his father that his own portion was: so 
small ; for, though his father, conscious of 
his honourable integrity, had judged pro- 
per to make him guardian to a younger 
brother, he had left him a much less pro- 
vision. His elder brother, to his great 
surprise,had contrived to monopolize two- 
thirds of the paternal estate. When he 
was asked whether the desire of found- 
ing a family, or considerations of his own 
prospects and position in life, might not 
have influenced his father, he said—*“ No, 
I owed it to the misrepresentations of; 
my brother, who used to say that it. was 
of no use to leave me money, for I should: 
waste it in books.” His communication 
with his family was in consequence very. 
rare, and his visits to Town Malling but 
few; the habits of the family were, he: 
said, uncongenial, and entirely different 
from his own, and hence eventually arose 
the disappointment they must have suf- 
fered in the testamentary disposition of; 
his property. With his brother William 
and his sister, who were settled at Bath,. 
he had more communication ; but the dis- 
tance which separated them, his dis- 
inclination to leave home, and his dislike 
of watering-places, prevented him from: 
seeing them often. 

One of Mr. Douce’s earliest literary: 
friends was Mr. John Baynes, who died 
at the premature age of 30, in 1787, whom, 
he always mentioned with deep regret, 
and among others of this class with 
whom he kept up a friendly intercourse, 
were the Rev. Mr. Southgate, one of the 
Librarians of the British Museum ; Dr. 
Farmer, Mr. Cracherode, Mr. Strutt, 
whom he greatly assisted in his curious 
publications, Sir John Hawkins, the 
Rey. Richard Hole, Mr. Charles. and 
Mr. John Towneley, Mr. Lumisden, Mr. 
Barry the painter, Mr. Craven Ord, and 
Mr. Brand. To the last-named he was ex- 
ceedingly attached, and their studies be- 
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ing in the same direction, cemented this 
union; with that truly amiable and ex- 
cellent man, Mr. Bindley, Mr. Douce 
lived in habits of intimate friendship, and 
used to pass one evening in the week with 
him for many years. He wasalso in cor- 
respondence with most of the distin- 
guished literary men of his time, among 
whom he always mentioned with pleasing 
recollections, Dr. Beddoes, Dr. Willan, 
and Mr. Cooper Walker, of St. Valeri. 
With George Steevens he was for some 
years intimate, but that eccentric genius 
ceased to visit him soon after his mar- 
riage, for it was one of his peculiarities 
to cut all his acquaintance when they be- 
eame Benedicts. 

Their first meeting was at White’s the 
Bookseller’s shop in Fleet-street, just 
about the time of the hoax played off by 
Steevens upon Mr. Gough, by staining 
and corroding a piece of marble, and 
carving upon it some letters resembling the 
nameof HARDIKNVTE. This mar- 
ble he sent toa cutler’s shop, over Black- 
friars Bridge, where it caught Mr. 
Gough’s eye, who purchased it and wrote 
a Dissertation, or caused Dr. Pegge to 
write a Dissertation concerning it. Upon 
his first meeting with Mr. Douce, ‘the 
Puck of Commentators’ led the conver- 
sation to the subject of Shakspeare, and 
told Mr. Douce that he was projecting a 
new edition, saying, ‘‘ I doubt not you have 
some observations you can give me, for 
I lay every one under contribution.” Mr. 
Douce acknowledged that he had made 
some remarks on his favourite author, 
but modestly added they were not worth 
Mr. Steevens’s notice. At length, how- 
ever, he consented to communicate them, 
and Steevens called on him the next morn- 
ing, and received them from him. From 
this period for three or four years he paid 
Mr. Douce a visit every morning at his 
chambers at 9 o’clock, staying till 10. Mr. 
Douce was used to speak of his inter- 
course with Steevens with great pleasure ; 
he was delighted with his gentlemanly 
manners, his wit, and command of lan- 
guage, which gave great zest to his con- 
versation. With another Commentator 
on Shakspeare, the eccentric and unfor- 
tunate Ritson, Mr. Douce was also upon 
intimate terms, and was one of the very 
few persons visited by him. i 

Mr. Douce to the last lived in habits 
of friendly intercourse with Mr. Malone, 
Mr. Park, Mr. Weston, Mr. (George 
Ellis, Mr.D’ Israeli, Mr. Sidney Hawkins, 
Mr. Wilbraham, Dr. Dibdin, Mr. Ham- 
per, and many other distinguished persons 
of literary habits. His collections, and 
his richly stored mind, were opened to all 


who cultivated the study of Antiquities, 
with.a liberality never exceeded, and 
rarely equalled, and no one ever applied 
to him for assistance in vain. With the 
distinguished Orientalists, Sir George 
Staunton and Sir William Ouseley, Mr. 
Douce was in constant habits of inter- 
course, and a host of younger literary 
friends, among whom may be mentioned 
Sir Henry Ellis, Sir Francis Palgrave, 
Mr. Utterson, Mr. Markland, Mr. Ottley, 
Sir Frederick Madden, Mr. Gage, Mr. 
Singer, Mr. Payne Collier, and, in short, 
all who cultivated the study of Antiquity 
either in Literature or Art. 

He was also in correspondence with 
several distinguished foreign Antiquaries, 
among whom it may be sufficient to men- 
tion his old friend the Abbé de la Rue, 
Monsieur Raynouard, Monsieur Millan, 
and the Abbé Tersan. Pinkerton, the 
Scottish Antiquary, when he first 
came to London as a literary adventurer, 
found means to be introduced to Mr. 
Douce through Mr. Craven Ord, at 
whose house he first met him, and to 
whom he had passed himself off as a gen- 
tleman of fortune, who had a fine collec- 
tion of medals. Pinkerton was arrayed 
in a suit of clothes which had been the 
mode many years before in England, 
and, perhaps, was still in Scotland:—a 
laced cocked hat, and a scarlet waistcoat 
with broad gold lace. After looking over 
Mr. Ord’s very fine collection of medals, 
a drawer was produced in which that 
gentleman had placed a number of dupli- 
cate coins, and he very politely said— 
“ Mr. Pinkerton, as you have a fine col- 
lection, it is hardly probable that there 
is anything among these that may be ac- 
ceptable to you, but if there are any of 
them you have not, they are very much at 
your service; when, to the surprise of 
his host and all present, Pinkerton laid 
his grasp upon the drawer and emptied 
the contents into his pockets, saying, 
“T thank you, I'll e’en tak ’em aw.” 
It afterwards appeared that his boasted 
collection was the merest rubbish. Mr. 
Douce was indulgently kind to this im- 
provident though ingenious man; and had, 
on more than one occasion, been nearl 
embroiled by him in his quarrels with 
Ritson, to whom he had rendered him- 
self obnoxious by forestalling him of some 
of his materials for his collection of An- 
tient Poetry. He passed the latter years 
of his life in Paris, with engagements 
from Messrs. Longman and Co., for 
whom he had been extensively employed 
as a literary compiler. 

_Mr. Douce’s love of art had induced 
him to cultivate the acquaintance of Ar- 
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tists of eminence, to whom his collections 
and his rg ger mind were alike 
open upon occasions; the veteran 
Stothard would often say that he had 
greatly benefited by them upon many 
occasions. This led to his acquaintance 
with Mr. Nollekens, an event which 
had so much influence upon the latter 

rt of his life; an event which, though 
it increased his fortune, can be scarcely 
said to have essentially increased his hap- 
piness. As much misrepresentation has 
gone forth to the world upon this subject, 
the following account of the circum- 
stances attendant upon it may not be 
here mlaglenehin Nollekens had so- 
licited Mr. Douce to be one of his execu- 
tors, to which he demurred, conscious of 
the trouble attendant upon the office; 
but being assured by Mr. Nollekens that 
it was his intention to relieve him from 
the onerous part of the charge by joining 
others with him, to be named by himself; 
he at length consented upon these condi- 
tions, and suggested the names of Sir 
William Beechey arid Mr. Smith, who 
were consequently appointed. To these 
co-executors Mr. Nollekens had only left 
a legacy of 100/. each for their trouble, 
and it was with difficulty that he was pre- 
vailed upon by Mr. Douce to increase it 
to double the sum. Smith, it should be 
observed, was under considerable obliga- 
tions to Mr. Douce, as he mainly owed 
his appointment as Keeper of the Prints 
in the British Museum to his recom- 
mendation and influence. Mr. Douce, 
when he accepted the office of executor 
to Mr. Nollekens knew nothing further of 
the contents of his will than that he was 
to have a legacy of 500/. Upon Mr. 
Nollekens’ death, when the will was read, 
Mr. Smith and Sir William Beechey 
manifested great disappointment, and a 
Chancery suit was instituted, which served 
no other purpose than to vex and harass 
the residuary legatees. Mr. Douce’s 
health at this time gave way, and it may 
be doubtful whether his mind ever reco- 
vered its tone ; for the vexations of a pro- 
tracted suit, and the unfounded aspersions 
upon his character and conduct on this oc- 
casion, acting upon a temperament ex- 
tremely irritable, and one so sensitively 
alive to the nicest sense of honourable 
conduct, and whose course through life 
had been unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able, induced a state of mind which to 
his friends was sometimes truly alarming. 
Smith lived to express his contrition for 
his conduct; but to Mr. Douce this was 
but a poor compensation. Toone whose 
habits were so entirely fixed, an increase 
of means upon such conditions was hardly 
desirable; it afforded him, it is true, 


facilities of indulging in the enrichment 
of his collections, and, what was more 
grateful to his feeling heart, the power of 
doing good; there are many living wit- 
nesses that this power was not bestowed 
in vain. 

For one who lived so entirely a literary 
life, Mr. Douce’s published works may 
seem but very few and slender: they 
consist only of the “Illustrations of 
Shakspeare and Ancient Manners,” in 
2 vols. 8vo. a work which, though it 
was seized upon at the time of publication 
by a leading journal as a vehicle for an 
attack upon the votaries of the Black 
Letter, has received the meed of univer- 
sal applause. ‘ A Dissertation upon the 
series of beautiful designs known by the 
title of the Dance of Death,” which em- 
braces much curious information on the 
subject of early engraving, &c. Some in- 
teresting papers in the Archzxologia; and 
many communications to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, of which publication, like 
Mr. Gough and other eminent Antiqua- 
ries, Mr. Douce was a frequent corres- 
= But if all that Mr. Douce 

contributed to the illustration of lite- 
rature and art, through the medium of 
others, was fairly before the world, a more 
just estimate of the rich stores of anti- 
quarian knowledge with which his mind 
was fraught, might be formed. 

It is to be regretted that the dis- 
gust he conceived at the wanton and 
unmerited attack made upon his first 
publication, should have influenced him 
to publish no more, and it is still more 
to be lamented that it should have led to 
the sealing up of his literary remains 
until the close of the present century. 
His collections and common-place books 
upon the subject of the History of Arts, 
Manners, Customs, Superstitions, Fic- 
tions, Popular Sports, and Games of 
Antient Times, will afford a rich mine 
to the antiquaries of a future age. His 
reading was immense; he lived in his 
library, and as he read systematically and 
with the ‘pen in his hand, it may be 
imagined that in the course of a long life 
his MS. collections would be extensive 
and valuable. Itis true that he was easy 
of access and most kindly communicative 
of his knowledge, and there are few of his 
contemporaries devoted to the study of 
antiquities and antient philology who Lae 
not profited by his experience, his sug- 
gestions, and advice. 

In manners Mr. Douce was a perfect 
gentleman of the old school; a little re. 
served on first acquaintance; but when 
this was passed, easy, affable, and kind, 
and no one could be more alive to the 
common courtesies of life which make 
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intercourse agreeable.. He was passion- 
ately fond ef music, and was well ac- 
quainted with the works of Handel, Cor- 
relli, and the great composers of the last 
century. He had also in early life been 
a Toxophilite and an Angler, and re- 
tained to the last a love of the latter 
sport, which he sometimes practised in 
his. annual visits to the country, which 
also afforded. him. facilities for the stud 
of Entomology, in which he took muc 
pleasure. He was, however, so wedded 
to his home, that his excursions were 
never of long duration. His tempera- 
ment was constitutionally irritable, and 
there were some subjects which when 
touched upon excited him extremely. 
He had been naturally of an unsus- 

icious temper; but, as he expressed 
it, “had been the victim of mystery, con- 
cealment, and guile, where he could least 
have looked for it ;” this tended to make 
him in later years suspicious of the mo- 
tives of mankind, but his constant and 
unvariable attachment to those whom he 
had once admitted into the circle of his 
friends, makes it surprising that any one 
could ever have characterised him as 
capricious in his friendships. His health 
through life had been good, with the ex- 
ception of one severe and protracted 
indisposition while at Kensington in 
1824, and this was induced by circum- 
stances acting on his highly sensitive 
mind, and was probably more mental than 
bodily. He was unfortunately averse to 
medical advice, though not to medical men, 
many of whom he numbered among his 
friends. His last illness was short but 
severe, and from his impatience under 
medical discipline he hardly gave himself 
a chance of recovery. He expired on 
Sunday March the 30th, in the 77th year 
of his age. 

The idle reports which have circulated 
respecting Mr. Douce’s testamentary dis- 
position of his property, make it desirable 
that an authentic copy of his will should 
be appended to this memoir. The noble 
bequest. of his very curious and valuable 
Library, his prints, drawings, and medals, 
and coins to the Bodleian Library, will 
be duly appreciated. The reception he 
met with from Dr. Bandinel, when on a 
visit there with his friend Mr. D’Israeli 


in 1830, led to this bequest. His will, 


was made immediately after that event. 
His very curious Museum illustrative of 
the arts and manners of the middle ages, 
he bequeathed to Dr. Meyrick, to whose 
beautiful mansion of Goodrich Court he 
had.also paid a visit not long before in 
company with his friend Mr. Carlisle. 
The gentlemen to whom he left the re- 
sidue of his property were old and tried 
13 


friends, The Rev. Mr. Goddard, to 
whom he was warmly attached, had been 
known to him from hfs youth, and Mr. 
Singer had lived'!in habits of intimate 
friendship with hist for upwards of twenty 
years. Mr. Walkér, his executor, was the 
son of one Mr. Douce’s oldest friends,— 
a friend of fifty years standing, whose 
death he deplored, and transferred - his 
friendship to his son. 
Copy of the Will. 

This is the last Will and Testament of 
Francis Douce, of Upper Gower Street, 
Bedford Square. I give to Sir Anthony 
Carlisle two hundred pounds, requesting 
him either to sever my head or extract 
the heart from my body, so as to prevent 
any possibility .of ‘the return of vitality. 
I give.tothe Reverend Edward Goddard 
of Pagham and Eartham, and to. William 
Weller Singer, Secretary to the Travel- 
lers’ Club, five hundred pounds each, to 
be paid them immediately. I give to the 
Reverend Thomas Frognal Dibdin five 
hundred pounds.—I give to Francis Pal- 
grave five hundred pounds.—I give to my 
nephew Thomas Augustus Douce two 
thousand pounds.—I give to my nephew 
William Douce one thousand pounds.— 
I give to my nephew Henry Douce of 
Bath one thousand pounds.—I give my 


‘ground rents. in Grafton and Hertford 


Street or elsewhere, to Lawrence Walker, 
Esq. of Argyle Street. I give to James 
Christie, Esq. of King’sStreet, St.James’s, 
one. hundred .pounds.—I give to Mr. 
Dagley, of Earl’s Court, Brompton, one 
hundred pounds.—I leave my Library of 
printed books, my collection of prints and 
drawings, my illuminated manuscripts, 
and all my other books and manuscripts, 
(except those hereafter more particularly 
mentioned) ; and my collection of coins 
and medals, with their cabinets, to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. In pur- 
suance of the request of Mr. Nollekens, 
I leave to.the British Museum the large 
volume of the works of Albert Durer, 
which he so kindly bequeathed to me, 
and I also leave to the British Museum 
my large volumes and unbound rolls of 
impressions from monumental. brasses, 
and my commented copies of the. block- 
head Whitaker’s History of Manches- 
ter, and his Cornwall Cathedral. I give 
to the gold prize medal obtained at 
Rome by Mr. Nollekens, which I always 
regarded as one of the. best tokens of his 
esteem and affection. I give all my fa- 
mily pictures to my nephew Thomas Au- 
gustus Douce. I give my beautiful pic- 
ture of the Annunciation of the Virgin, 
to Henry Petrie, Esq. I give to Nicho- 
las Carlisle, Esq. one hundred pounds, 
and the same sum to Mr. Inglis of Pad- 
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dington. I giveto Messrs. Ellis, Baber, 
and Kénig, of the British Museum, fifty 
pounds each. I give to Thomas Rodd, 
one hundred pounds, and to his brother 
Horace, fifty pounds. ‘I give to Mr. 
Evans of Pall Mall, fifty pounds, and to 
Mr. pt of Wellington Street ‘the 
like sum. give to William Hamper 
Esq. of Birmingham, fifty pounds. I 
give to Mrs. Phipps, the truly amiable 
sister of my friend Goddard, fifty pounds, 
and the like sum to Mrs, Smith the wife 
of Captain Smith of Nottingham or Nor: 
thampton, inremembrance of the pleasure 
I always experienced in her society when 
at Kensington. I give rings of five gui- 
neas value to Isaac D'Israeli, Esq., John 
Sidney Hawkins, Esq., Adair Hawkins, 
Esq., — Halsewell, Esq. of Bromp- 
ton, George Cumberland, Esq., Dr. Bisset 
Hawkins, the Rev. Mr. Phipps of Selsea, 
John [Wm] Young Ottley, Esq. Robert 
Ray, Esq., Sir William Ouseley, Dawson 
Turner, Esq. William Bentham, Esq. Dr. 
Meyrick, Llewellyn Meyrick, Esq., Mr. 
Planché, Sir John Carr, Dr. Richard- 
son, Mr. Utterson. I give to my excel- 
lent friend, the Rev. Edward Goddard, 
my grand piano-forte. I give to I. D’Is- 
raeli, Esq., my two large pictures by Miss 
Sharples. 1 give to Dr. Meyrick all my 
carvings in ivory or other materials, to- 
gether with my miscellaneous curiosities 
of every description, including Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, and Oriental anti- 
quities or other articles, except such 
articles specifically bequeathed: in this 
will that may come under the above de- 
nomination, in the fullest confidence that 
he will think it worth while to devote 
some small apartment in his noble man- 
sion of Goodrich Court to their reception, 
either as a present museum, or as the 
foundation of a more extensive one. I 
desire my executor to collect together 
all my letters and correspondence, all 
my private manuscripts, and unfinished 
or even finished essays or intended work 
or works, memorandum books, especially 
such as are marked in the inside of their 
covers with a red cross, with the excep- 
tion only of such articles as he may think 
proper to destroy, as my diaries, or other 
articles of a merely private nature, and to 
put them into a strong box, to be sealed up, 
without lock or key, and with a brass-plate, 
inscribed ‘ Mr. Douce’s papers,: to be 
opened on the Ist. of January 1900,” and 
then to deposit this box in the British 
Museum, or, if the Trustees should de- 
cline receiving it, I then wish it to remain 
with the other things bequeathed to the 
Bodleian Library. And lastly, I give 
and bequeath all the residue of my pro- 
perty to the Rev. Edward Goddard and 
Gent. Mac. Vor. II. 
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William Weller Singer, Esq., my traly 
kind and excellent friends, to be equally 
divided between them. And I appoint 
my worthy friend, Lawrence Walker, Esq. 
of Argyle-street, above-named, to be my 
sole executor; and for his trouble I desire 
him to accept, in addition to what I have 
— given him, the sum of one thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. Witness my 
hand this 22d day of August 1830. 
Francis Douce. 

I had strangely forgot to leave 500/. to 
my beloved Mrs. Salter, for her sole and 
separate use. I also give 40/. to my servant, 

illiam Scoates, if he be with me at the 
time of my decease, and 20/. each to my 
two female servants at present with me. 

The property was sworn to be under 


? 





Rev. Witwtiam Mitts, B.D. 


May 8. At Madeira, whither he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, the 
Rey. William Mills, B.D. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and late Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in that Uni- 
versity. ! 

He received a part of his early educa- 
tion under the Rev. Dr. Ellerton, at 
Magdalen School, and was elected Demy 
in 1810. After passing a brilliant ex- 
amination in the schools, and obtaining 
his degree of B.A., he continued for se- 
veral years as tutor in the family of 
General Sir Alexander Hope, with whom 
he resided at Dresden and at Florence, 
and acquired during his stay in these 
capitals a great command of the German 
and Italian languages. He afterwards 
resided, until a short time before his 
death, principally at Oxford, and, during 
the latter portion of the time, held the 
office of College Tutor. In him the 
University has sustained the loss of one 
of its brightest ornaments—a man who 
conciliated the regard of all that knew 
him, by the qualities of the heart no less 
than of the head; and who, in the capa- 
city, whether of Public Examiner, of Se- 
lect Preacher, or of Professor, displayed 
talents of a high order, and such as are 
but rarely seen united. An elegant and 
correct scholar, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that term, he evinced likewise an 
extensive acquaintance with the languages 
and literature of modern Europe. With 
a mind sufticiently subtle to relish and to 
apprehend the refined investigations ° of 
the Grecian and German metaphysicians, 
he possessed the power of rendering them 
clear and attractive to others, by the 
charms of a luminous and polished style; 
retaining a due respect - preference for 
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established opinions, he shewed himself 
candid and discriminating in his appreci- 
ation of those which were novel. Such 
were his claims to the regard and esteem 
of the University at e; but by the 
individuals of his own college his loss is 
still more deeply deplored. The junior 
ee of the Society has, by his death, 
n deprived of an instructor, endeared 
to them by the amenity of his manners, 
and both willing and able to lead them 
forward in the paths of sound learning ; 
whilst the older members have to lament 
the loss of a friend, whose sound and 
acute intellect might be appealed to on 
gtaver occasions, and whose various ac- 
complishments served to enliven and di- 
versify the daily intercourse of life—of 
one whose piety, untinged either with 
fanaticism or exclusiveness, supplied them 
with a model for imitation, and whose 
kindly feelings and liberal views extended 
their genial influence over the circle in 
which he moved, and reflected a lustre 
—_ the Society to which he belonged. 
is only publications are, an able Dis- 
quisition on the notions of the Jews and 
Heathens respecting a future state ; and 
a Sermon preached in the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s, immediately after the meeting of 
the British Association in 1830, entitled 
«‘ Christian Humility as opposed to the 
Pride of Science,” which was printed at 
the express desire of some of the leading 
members of the Association. 

It is to be hoped, however, that his 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy will not 
be altogether lost to the Public, but may 
meet with some competent Editor. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 21. At Ruislip, Middlesex, 
aged 70, the Rev. Daniel Carter Lewis, 
Vicar of that parish and of Newington in 
Kent, Perpetual Curate of Colnbrook, 
Bucks, and the senior Minor Canon of 
Windsor. He was of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1787, was presented to 
Colnbrook in 1788 by that Society; be- 
came a Minor Canon of Windsor in 1794; 
was presented to Ruislip in 1797 by the 
‘Dean and Canons of that church; and to 
Newington in 1808 by the Provost and 
Fellows of Eton College. His body 
was interred in Ruislip church on the 
27th of March. 

April 17. At Market Overton, Rut- 
land, aged 82, the Rev. John Hopkinson, 
for 52 years Rector of that church (in 
the patronage of John Winkfield, esq. of 
Tickincote) and for 56 years Rector of 
Glatton cum Holme in the county of 
Huntingdon (on his own presentation). 
He was the only surviving son of John 
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Hopkinson, esq. of Burton Coggles in 
Lincolnshire, who served the office of 
High Sheriff of that county in 1769. He 
was formerly Fellow of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he uated B.A. 1773 as 
10th Junior Optime, M.A. 1776. Mr. 
Hopkinson was a truly venerable and 
good man. He has left to the Minister 
and Churchwardens of Market Overton 
2007. to Holme the same sum, and to 
Glatton 1002. for the better pewing and 
repairing the respective churches for the 
accommodation of the parishioners ; also 
2507. among the poor of those parishes 
next Christmas. 

April 28. At West Kilbride, the Rev. 
William Vessie, Minister of that parish, in 
the 67th year of his age, and the 23d of 
his ministry.. 

May 3. At Stow Bardolph, Norfolk, 
aged 83, the Rev. Philip Bell, for fifty- 
three years Vicar of that parish, and 
Rector of Wimbotsham. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1774, 
M.A. 1777; and was presented to his 
united livings in 1779 by Mrs. Moor. 

May 12. At Botley, Hants, aged 30, 
the Rev. James Scott Baker, M.A. late 
of Sidney Sussex coll. Camb. second son 
of the Rev, Richard Baker, M.A. Rector 
of Botley. He was for some time Curate 
of North Walsham, Norfolk, and after- 
wards of Staines, where he seceded from 
the Established Church. Also died, 
shortly before, at Botley, aged 33, the 
Rev. Thomas Scott Baker, M.A, elder 
brother of the preceding. 

May13. At Montreal, Lower Canada, 
aged 46, the Rev. Brook Bridges Stevens, 
Chaplain to his Majesty’s Forces, and 
Lecturer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at that place. He was of Jesus 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1813, M.A. 1817. 

May 14. At Highlands, near Taun- 
ton, aged 37, the Rev. Richard Francis 
Follett, late Master of the Taunton Col- 
lege School. 





DEATHS. 
LonpDoN AND ITs VICINITY. 

April 8. Capt. James Turner, late 
10th Royal Vet. battalion. 

April 11. Aged 43, Lieut. W. Rich- 
ards, R.N. 

April 20. At Chelsea, aged 92, Capt. 
James Wright, late of the 6th R. Vet. 
batt. father of the brave but unfortunate 
Comm. John Wesley Wright, R.N. who 
was barbarously put to death at the Tem- 
ple in Paris, in 1804. 

May 17. At Deptford, Lieut.. Wm. 
Cockcraft, R.N. a survivor of Rodney’s 
brilliant action. 
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June 16. T. Wylde, esq. of St. Mar- 
garet’s-hill, Southwark. 

June 18. At Brompton, aged 9, John- 
Frowd, eldest son of the Rev. W. W. 
Phelps, of Harrow. 

June 24. 1n Berkeley-square, aged 9, 
Francis- Cheyne- Bowles, 5th son of Chas. 
Hare, esq. 

June 26. W. Bramley, esq. of Bed- 
ford-row, and Hersham cottage, Esher. 

June 28. Aged 54, A. Clugston, esq. 
of St. Helen’s-place. 

June 30. Aged 82, Samuel Wilde, 
esq., of New Palace-yard, Deputy‘ and 
Fistt Clerk to Earl Bathurst, one of the 
Four Tellers of his Majesty’s Receipt of 
Exchequer. 

In Grosvenor-pl. aged 6, William, eld. 
son of Col. the Hon. H. B. Lygon, 
grandson of Earl Beauchamp and the 
Earl of St. German’s. 

July 1. Aged 78, Catherine wife of 
A. Warren, esq., of Charlotte-st. Bed- 
ford-sq. 

Aged 83, Isaac Smith, esq., of Osna- 
burgh-terrace, Regent’ s Park. 

July 2. In Charlotte-st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 29, Miss Eliza Mountague, dau. of 
the late Ralph Mountague, esq. 

July 10. At Sydenham, aged 34, C. 
bes ayes, esq. of Clare Hall, Cam- 


ridge. 
July 11. At Ham House, aged 54, 
Lady Laura Tollemache, only surviving 
daughter of the Countess of Dysart and 
the late J. Manners, esq. eldest son of 
Lord W. Manners. She was married 
June 3, 1808, to J. W. H. Dalrymple, 
esq. now Earlof Stair: but the marriage 
was declared void in the following year, 
in consequence of a previous Scotish con- 
tract of the gentleman with another lady. 

July 12. At Great George-st. aged 
61, Alexander Copland, esq. of Gun- 
nersbury-park. This benevolent gentle- 
man had acquired a large fortune as a 
builder. He was buried at St. Martin’s 
in the Fields. 

At Hackney, aged 77, Alice, widow of 
S. Lewin, esq. 

In the Albany, Lieut.-Col. David 
Wilson, of E. I. Co.'s service. 

July 13. At Great Surrey-st. Black- 
friars-road, aged 77, C. Holehouse, esq. 

In Harley-st. in his 13th year, the Hon. 
Lionel-Philip Thomas-Henry Sydney- 
Smyth, second son of Lord Viscount 
Strangford. 

Aged 34, H. Chitty, esq. of Maida-pl. 
Edgeware-road. 

t the residence of her son-in-law 
Capt. E. C. Fletcher, in Sussex-place, 
the Right Hon. Charlotte Lady Teign- 
mouth, widow of John first Lord Teign- 
mouth. She was the only dau. of James 
Cornish, esq. was matried Feb, 14, 1786, 
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and left a widow, Feb. 14, 1834, having 
had issue the present Peer, two other 
sons, and six daughters (see the memoi# 
= Lord Teignmouth in our vol. L p. 


July 14. At his sisters house, Den- 
mark-hill, aged 5], Matthew Holmes, esq. 
of Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

July 15. 1n Cambridge-terrace, having 
attained her 100th year, Mary, widow of 
the Hon. Francis . Roper, of Linstead- 
lodge, Kent, and mother of the present 
Lord Teynham. She was born in Feb. 
1733, the — of Launcelot Lyttel- 
ton, esq. of Lichfield, grandson of Sir 
Edward Lyttelton, the second Baronet, 
of Teddesley Hay, co. Stafford. Her 
mother, the daughter of Sir John and 
Lady E. Curson, of Waterperry, Ox- 
fordsh. was granddaughter of the cele- 
brated Earl of Carnarvon, killed at the 
battle of Newbury. She was left a widow 
Sept. 7, 1793. 

July 16. At Mount-House, Stock- 
well, aged 24, Rosa Mary, second dau. 
of the Right Hon. Charles Farebrother, 
Lord Mayor of London. 

July 17. Drowned, while bathing in 
the Serpentine, aged 23, George Deans, 
esq. of the Army Pay Office, second son 
of the late Rev. James Deans, of Cot- 
tingham, Hull. 

July 19. In Norfolk-street, aged 71, 
William Mitchel, esq. late of New Bank- 
buildings. 

July 22. In his 82d year, Patrick 
Heatly, esq., of Hertford-st. Mayfair. 
He was born in New England, and served 
in the E.I. Co.’s. military and civil service 
in Bengal. 





Beps.—June 19. At Holcote rectory, ' 
Julia, wife of the Rev. Edw. Smith, and 
sister of John Fleming, esq. of Stone- 
ham-park, Hants. 

Berks.—June 18, At Reading, aged 
37, Eliza Scarlett Jennings, youngest 


dau. of the late Mrs. .Neale, of Upper 


Bedford-pl. 
Dorset.—July 7. At Poole, aged 


67, J. Gosse, esq. 

Essex.—June 21. At Saffron Wal- 
den, aged 36, John Archer, esq. some 
years Alderman and twice Mayor of that 
town. 

June 23.—At South Weald, aged 76, 
G. Rokes, esq. 

GLoucEsTER.—June 22. At Chelten- 
ham, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. H. S. 
Beresford, of Killyleagh-castle, Down. 

June 24. At Cheltenham, aged 27, 
John Aldiss Roper, esq. who formerly 


‘moved in the most abject poverty, but 


owing to the death of an uncle residing 
in India, came into possession of 400,000. 
The principal part of his fortune he has 
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left to the daughter of a fruit saleswoman, 
living in the —— the Borough- 
market, on whom. his: affections were 
placed... The rest of his property hei has 
bequeathed to his brother, an artisan, 
living.in Lambeth. . 4 > 
July 19. . Ati:Gloucester, George 
Swaine Hepburn, esq. late captain of the 
Indian navy, and of Underdean Latches, 
in the forest of . Dean. 

Hants.—May 4. At Petersfield, Com. 
Robert Bruce, RN. (1818). 
| May 16. At. Portsea, aged 47, Capt. 
Thos. Kingsford Morris, R.M. 

June 17. At Winchester, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Vaux, Preb. of Win- 
chester, eldest dau. of the late Martin 
Wall, M.D. of Oxford. 

, At Hayling Island, aged 46, Henry 
Webb, esq. 

June 21. At Deane, aged 71, Mrs. 
Sarah Chandler, dau. of the late. Rev. 
Daniel Chandler, Lecturer of Hampton, 
Middlesex, and Rector ot Hascomb, Sur- 
rey. 
Herts.—June 23. Phoebe, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Downs, esq. of North 
Mimms. : 

Kent.—June 15.. At Dover, Samuel 
Powell, esq. of Upper Harley-street, 
and of. Brandlesome Hall, Lancashire. 
This unhappy gentleman shot himself, 
in consequence, as it has been supposed, 
of hearing of the death of his son, at 
Ascot on the 10th of June (see p. 109.) 
He had the affliction, we understand, of 
losing all his sons, five in number, in the 
eourse of one year. The remains of the 
last were buried in the new Cemetery in 
the Harrow : 

June 22. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 
56,. Thomas Allnutt, esq., late of the 
Thorns, Alconbury, Hunts. é 

LancasHIRE.—May 4. At Liverpool, 
aged 68, Capt. James Atherton, Adj. 
2d Lancashire militia. 

June .. Aged 28, Thomas-Barton, 
only son of ‘TT. R. Weeton, esq. of 
Leigh, Solicitor. 

LeicestER.—May 27. Aged 71, Mr. 
Bransom, 40 years Master of the endowed 
school at Osgathorpe. 

June 18. Aged 68, Mr, Charles King, 
surgeon, of Husbands Bosworth, youngest 
son of the late Wm. King, esq. of Stoke 
Golding. . 

June 19. Aged 56, Capt. John Bow- 
ater, Adjutant of the Leicestershire Yeo- 
manury Cavalry. 

June 26. At Wymeswold, aged 71, 
James Ella, esq. 
> Lincotnsuire.—June 22. Aged 15, 
George, eldest son of W. Parker, esq. 
of Hanthorpe-house, near Bourn. 

‘July 9. At Grantham, aged 88, Mrs. 
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Jane Stevens, sister to the last. Mrs. 
Story of Lockington-hall,. Leic. and the 
last of the family of the Rev. Richard 
Stevens of Bottesford, Leic. 

Muppirsex.—July 8. At the vicar- 
age, Teddington, Susan, wife of the 
Rev. T. W. Carr, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Woodward, D.D. 

-, Monmoutu.— June 22. .At Mon- 
mouth,.aged 29, Emma,.wife of William 
Ives, esq. ~ -- 

Norroix.—June 12. At. Starston 
rectory, aged 27, Capt. Edw. Cerjat 
Spencer, of the 88th regt. youngest .son 
of the late. Lt.-Gen. Spencer, of Bram- 
ley Grange, Yorkshire. 

Lately, At Paston, William. Puly, 
aged 98; he was twice married and had 
thirty children, the eldest of which sur- 
vives him, and is in. her 80th year. 

July 11. At Cantley, aged 29, Maria, 
the wife of W. Alexander Gilbert, esq. 

NortTHAMPTONSHIRE.—July 18. In 

her 73d year, Barbara, widow of Samuel 
Isted, esq. of Ecton, dau. of the Right 
Rev. Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dro- 
more. 
. SaLtor.—June 20. At Bishop’s Cas- 
tle, Capt. James Rogers Drew, R.N,, 
only surviving son of the late Samuel 
Drew, .esq. 

June 22. At Ludlow, aged 87, the 
widow of C. Rogers, esq. of Ludlow, 
and of Stanage Park. 

Somerset.—4pril 29. At Bath, aged 
77, John Shaw, esq. 

May 6.. At Stoke House, Shepton 
Mallett, aged 82, John Hody Chiches- 
ter, esq. 

At Sutton Montis, aged 58, Margaret, 
the widow of late Rev. R. W. Moor, 
rector of Sandford Orcas. 

May 12. . At Wells, in-her 48th year, 
Margaret,. wife of Thomas Chittenden, 
esq., dau. of the late Rev.. Thomas 
Knapp, Rector of Englefield, Berks. 

May 14, _ Peter D. Sherston, esq. 
of Stoberry hill, near Wells, Lieut.- 
Col. of the 2d Somerset militia. He 
was the son and heir of Peter Sherston, 
esq. of the same place. He was an ex- 
cellent mechanic. 

May 16. George Helyar,. esq.. of 
Bath, third son of the late W. Helyar, 
esq. of Coker Court. 

May 19, At Bedminster, Lieut. John 
Buckner, R.N. He was in the Royal 
George with Sir J. 'T. Duckworth at the 
passage of the Dardanelles, served on 
shore in Egypt, and was one of the 
gallant party which cut out the French 
corvette Guepe from under the batteries 
in Vigo. 

May 23. At Glastonbury, in her 80th 
year, Ann, dau. of the Rev. Richard 
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' Pratt, formerly Rector of that place, and 


Viear of Butleigh Wootton. 

May 25. At Bath, aged 85, H. Deer- 
ing, esq.of the Lee, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. 

. May 29. At. Bruton,. George. Hen 
St. Liz Sheffield Cassan, second son an 
fifth surviving child of ,the. Rev. Stephen 
Hyde Cassan, M.A., F.S.A. Vicar. 

June 1... At East Charlton, Jane, 
widow of the Rev. E. Harbin, Rector of 
Kingsweston. 

- June 3.. At his son’s house, at. Huish, 
aged 70, George Tuson, esq., of Street 
House, near Glastonbury, an eminent 
Solicitor. oy? 

June 5. At Bath, Catherine, wife of 
the Rev. George Gregory Gardiner, eld- 
est dau. of John M’Clintock, .esq. of 
Drumcear, co. Louth. j 
. Lately... At, Bath,.the widow of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Stock, Lord Bishop of 
Waterford. ; 

SurroLk.—June 7. In his..75th year, 
Richard Wilson, esq., many years an emi- 
nent solicitor.in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 
secretary to Lord Eldon. Latterly he 
retired into Suffolk, where he became one 
of the most celebrated breeders of blood 
horses in the kingdom. ; 

Surrey.— May 26. At Abele-grove, 
Epsom, F. C. Crofty, esq. 

. May 29. At, Croydon, Mary-Ann, 
widow of J. Tunstall, M.D. 

June 1. At Hatcham-grove, Lydia, 
widow of J. Lucas,esq. 

June 4. Aged. 76,. Robert. Bowyer, 
esq. of Byfleet. Lodge, and ,late of Pall 
Mall, portrait painter in water colours to 
His Majesty. He was the spirited pub- 
lisher of the embellished History of Eng- 
land, which bears his name, and of various 
splendid popular works. 

SussEx.—May 9. At Bognor, in his 
55th year, Stephen Lancaster, esq., late 
of. Russeli-place, and Warborne-house, 
Hants. 

May 19. At Bexhill, aged. 71, Ste- 
phen Brook, esq. ‘ 

-.May 20.. At Brighton, aged 76, James 
Miller Church, esq., late surgeon of the 
Royal Westminster Militia. 

June.3. At Brighton, Ann, widow of 
Benj. Brummell, esq. late.of His Ma- 
jesty’s oe : 

June 23. .At Kemp-town, Brighton, 
aged 44, Dan. M‘Swiney, esq. 

Lately. .At the Deanery, Chichester, 
aged .90, the widow of John. Chandler, 
esq. of Whitley, Surrey, and mother of 
the Very Rev. Dr. Chandler, Dean of 
that Cathedral; and, a few days pre- 
viously, at her house in London, also at 
an advanced age, her daughter Mrs. 
Foreman. 
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. At Hastings, aged 19, Henry Martyn 
Cotterill, scholar of St. John’s college, 
Camb. son of the late Thomas Cotterill, 
of Sheffield. 

July 1, At Eastbourne, aged 70, T. 
Purton, esq. of Nottingham-place. 

Warwick.—May 3. At Leamington, 
A. Duke, esq. formerly Major 8th foot. 

June 1. At Leamington, in her 60th 
year, Elizabeth, widow of John. Gilbert 
Francklyn, esq. of Tobago, leaving a son 
and daughter by her. former husband, 
Major-General Stevenson, of the Hon. 
E. I. Co.’s. Cavalry, and two sonsand 
two daughters by her second marriage. 

June 21. Aged 58, and wife of the 
Rey. John Dyke, of Hartshill. 

June 25. At Leamington, aged 15, 
Amelia, daughter of Sir C. E. Carring- 
ton, of Chalfont St. Giles. 

York.—May 15. At her mother’s 
house, in York, Hannah, third daughter 
of the late Rear.Adm. Hugh Robinson. 

May 26. . Aged 79, Elizabeth, widow 
of Philip Saltmarshe, esq. of Salt- 
marshe. 

June 13. At Norton, near Malton, 
aged 67, Harriet, relict of Hall Plumer, 
esq. of Stockton House, near York, and 
dau. of the late Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry Cosby. 

Wates.—May 13. ‘ George Thomas 
Jenkins, esq. formerly Lieut. in the Mon- 
mouthshire Militia, and late of Chepstow. 

May 31. . At Aberystwith, Margaret, 
widow of B. Cocker, esq. of Nassau-st. 
Soho-square. Bei 

June 12. At Tenby, Walter Rice 
Howell Powell, esq. of Maesgwynne, a 
Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieut. 
for the county of Carmarthen. 

ScoTLanp.—4pril 21. At Arthur-seat, 
aged 89, Arthur Dingwall Fordyce, esq. 
LL.D., of Cuish. 

May 11. At Gaerloch, Rosshire, aged 
23, after the birth ofa son, Kythe Caro- 
line, wife of Sir Francis Mackenzie, Bt. 
and eldest dau. of John Smith Wright, 
esq.; and on the same day, her infant 
son. 

June 19. At Edinburgh, aged 21, Alex. 
Colvin Fraser Tytler, eldest son of the 
late A..F. Tytler, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. ‘ 

.. IRELAND.— April 12. ‘At Cork, Lieut. 
Jobn Barrett, 10th Royal Vet. battalion. 

May 3. At Dublin, Lieut. and Quar- 
termaster A. Connell, Ist foot. 

May 4. At Cahir, Lieut. and Adjutant 
Hickman, 7th dragoons. 

May 27. In Arnaree, Dr. Waldron, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Killala. His 
death was caused by a fall down stairs, 
when winding up a clock. 

June 25. At Lodge Park, co. Kilkenny, 
P.A, Warren, esq. 
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July 14. At the Royal Barracks, Dub- 
lin, aged 19, of cholera, Fred. Bousfield 
Carmickael, 31st. regt. eldest son of Fred. 
Carmickael, esq. Twickenham. 

Lately. In Coolcarney, aged 115 years, 
Walter Reape. He was born in the reign 
of King George the First, in the townland 
of ery © where he ended his exis- 
tence. His health and memory were re- 
markably good. 

East Inpirs.—1833, June 8. At Sa- 
poor Cudh, Capt. H. James, 20th N. L 

June 23. At Tellicherry, Assistant- 
Surgeon T. Ward, M. D. 

June 30. At Dharwar, Bombay, Lieut. 
T. S. Kennedy, engineer corps. 

July 1. At Madras, Ensign James 
Hocking, 15th N. I. 

July 7. At Malligaum, Lieut.-Col. 
John Bell Dunsterville, commanding the 
18th N. I. 

July 17. At Kamptu, Second Lieut. 
G. M. Lethbridge, of the artillery. 

Aug.1. At Bangalore, Capt. Arthur 
Watkins, 7th L. C. 

4ug.4. At Sholapore, Lieut. John 
Corrie Bowater, 2d gren. N, I. 

dug. 10. At Calcutta, aged 34, Fran- 
cis Holden Spencer, esq. assistant to the 
salt agent. 

Aug. 13. Aged 85, Vardon Gasper, 
esq. late of Madras. 

Aged 24, of cholera, M. S. Livesley, 
esq. E. I. Co’s. Service, eldest son of 
M.S. Livesley, esq. of Muswell-hill. 

Aug. 23. Ensign H. S. Hutchinson, 
5th N.I. 

Sept. 21. At Cawnpore, Lieut. E. 
Chambers, 44th regt. second son of 
David Chambers, esq. Com. R.N. 

Oct. 8. At Bellary, Madras, Captain 
Brockman, 55th Foot. 

Nov. 10. At Meerut, Bengal, Lieut. 
Ahmuty, 11th dragoons. 

Nov. 27. Major Matth. Semple, H.M. 
38th regt. 

Nov. 29. At Chittoor, aged 43, Thos. 
Gahagan, esq. second judge of the provin- 
cial court at that station. 

Dec. 8. At Poonamallee, Madras, Lt. 
Smithwaite, 48th foot. 

Dec. 10. At Cannanore, Madras, Lt. 
M‘Pherson, 48th Foot. 

Dec..15. At Cawnpore, Lt.-Col. Geo. 
Home Murray, C. B. 16th Lancers, and 
Brig.-General on that station. He served 
with the same regiment throughout the 
Peninsular war, and at the battle of Wa- 
terloo commanded the regiment from an 
early part of the 18th of June, upon Col. 
J. Hay being desperately wounded. 

Dec. 30. At Fort St. George, Madras, 
Capt. Donelan, 57th foot, 

_ Lately. Capt. John Keith, 62d regt. 

On his passage from the East Indies, 


ed 27, Frederick, the second son of 

ichard Hall, esq. of Portland-place, and 
Totteridge, Herts. 

Lieut.-Col. William Gordon, Bombay 
army. 

1834.—Jan. 13. On his passage from 
Calcutta, Lieut. G. M. Archer, 16th regt. 

Jan. 15. At Vizianagrum, 27, 
Capt. George de Blaquiere, 8th Madras 
inft. second son of the Hon. P. B. de 
Blaquiere, and grandson of John Ist Lord 
de Blaquiere. 

Jan. 24. At Lucknow, aged 20, Eliza- 
beth-Louisa, wife of Capt. Geo. Templer, 
22d N. Inf. dau. of Henry Disney Roe- 
buck, esq. 

April 24. On his return from Calcutta, 
George Lycke, esq., late of Sussex-place, 
Regent’s park, 

Crxyton.—Nov. 16. At Jaffra, Co- 
lumbo, Lt.-Col. Bircham, of the Ceylon 
rifle brigade. 

Lately. Lieut. Jas. Vincent, 97th reg. 

ABROAD.—Jan. 10. In Mauray county, 
Tenessee, United States, Mrs. Betsey 
Frantham, at the advanced age of 154. She 
was a native of Germany, and arrived at 
North Carolinain 1710. At the age of 120 
her eye-sight became almost extinct ; but 
during the last twenty years of her life 
she possessed the power of vision as at 
the age of twenty. 

Jan. 19. Drowned, by the upsetting of 
a boat on the South American coast, 
Lieut. John M‘ Clindock Clive, of H.M.S. 
Challenger, together with the purser’s 
steward, and two boys. He was son of 
Theophilus Clive, esq. of the Isle of 
Wight, and nephew of Edward B, Clive, 
Esq. M. P. 

Jan, 21. At Tobago, Ensign Dono- 
van, Ist W. I. regt. 

Feb. 10. Drowned near Bermuda, aged 
20, SecondLieut. A.C. Orlebar, R.Eng. 

Feb. 15. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 24, Cornet C. J. Stock, 15th Dra- 
goons. 

Feb. 17. On his passage from China, 
on board the Hon. Company’s ship the 
Prince Regent, aged 17, Gordon Forbes 
Brett, third son of the Rev. J. George 
Brett, of Chelsea. 

Feb. 28. At Brussels, aged 65, Lady 
Charlotte Adelaide Constance Fitz- 
Gerald, aunt to the Marquis of Hastings, 
and sister to the late Countesses of 
Mountcashell, Ailesbury, and Granard. 
She was the youngest daughter of John 
Ist Earl of Moira, by Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, heiress of the Earls of Hunt- 
ingdon; and married April 10, 1814, 
‘Hamilton Fitz-Gerald, esq. 

March 5. At Malta, retired Com- 
mander Henry St. John, R. N. (1822). 

Macrh 23, At Madeira, whither he 
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had gone on account of ill health, Capt. 
Cameron, eldest son of Sir John Ca- 
meron, K. C. B. commander-in-chief of 
the forces at Plymouth. 

April23. At Denars, in France, Lieut. 
J. old, R. N. 

April 30. At Paris, aged 26, Lady Ca- 
therine Caroline Montagu, sister to the 
Earl of Sandwich. She was the a 
daughter-of George-John sixth and late 
Earl, by Lady Louisa Corry, 2d 
daughter of Armar Ist Earl of Bel- 
more; was married Dec. 1, 1831, to 
Count Alexander Walewsky, of Po- 
land; and has left two children, Louisa 
Mary, born Dec. 14, 1832, and George- 


Edward- Augustus, born March 5, 1834. 
Her remains have been brought to the 
vault of her ancestors, at Barnwell, 
Northamptonshire. Her Ladyship had 
recently been confined with her second 
infant; and the Countess of Sandwich 
was with her. ~The children are living 
and in good health. 

Lately. At Venice, Sir Wm. Taylor 
Money, Consul-gen. of the Lombard States. 
He was a friend of Mr. Canning, and 
universally respected by the foreigners 
among whom he resided. 

May 6. At Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
of oy Matthew Dunsford, esq. for- 
merly of Peckham, Surrey. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, June 25 to July 22, 1834. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 144/50 and 60 118 
Males 1060 2105 Males 720 1369 = 5 and 10 64] 60 and 70 115° 
Females 1045 “emales 649 2 J10 and 20 62]|70 and 80 76 

= 20 and 30 101 | 80 and 90 35 
Whereof have died stillborn and under Qf 30 and 40 124/90 and 100 4 
two years old.......+ penenseavosenncesseseesee 395 40 and 50 131 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated to July 18, 




















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

eS & Sa @i se Bie Bae haw & 

48 7] 2810 | 24 1] 3511]37 3 | 43 10 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. July 25, 

Kent Bags.....eseoseee 7l. 10s. to 92. Os. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to O21 Os. 
IIE, cssscsnanconred Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 81. Os. to 102. 10s. 
eee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..... ......... 71. 10s. to 92. Os. 
Farnham (fine) ... ...6/ 10s. to 122, 12s, | Essex.....seccsecee Ol. Os. to Ol. Ore 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 25, 
Smithfield, Hay, 47. Os. to 52. 10s, —Straw, 1/. 10s. to 17. 16s.—Clover, 4. 4s. to 5/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Bel ..cicuscvvcccssetscs SSS ee eee 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Mutt0on.......ccecece ses 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d Head of Cattle at Market, July 21: 

Veal........ <treewsesiiil 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. TRBRAOG o sicceceoser 2,358 Calves 230 
POPE ..0scccseccessaseses 4s. Od. to Os. Od. Sheep & Lambs 23,930 Pigs 380 


COAL MARKET, July 25, 

_ Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 20s.3d. per ton. Other sorts from 16s. 9d. to 19s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 45s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 

CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 233.——Ellesmere and Chester, 87-———Grand Junction, 
249.——Kennet and Avon, 25.——Leeds and Liverpool, 515.——Regent’s, 174. 
Rochdale, 124.——London Dock Stock, 543.——St. Katharine’s, 66.—— West 
1 and Manchester Railway, 200.——Grand Junction Water 








India, 97.——Liverpoo 
Works, 594.——-West Middlesex, 80.—Globe Insurance, 149.——Guardian, 32. 
—— Hope, 6.——Chartered Gas Light, 514. ——Imperial Gas, 483. —— Phenix Gus, 
404.——Independent Gas, 46.——United General, 453.—-Canada Land Com- 
pany, 484,———Reversionary Interest, 131. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1834, both inclusive. 

























































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
er " a. " ois ae . 
aie 4| ¢ Bz) Saieelg gal & 
2S 2 B.S los Weather. || 28/5 5|.2 \S|| & | Weather. , 
Aa\Ss| 4 |S4 E AaloS| = 34 a : 
oe ; 
Juney ° |} ° | ° fin, pts. July} ° | ° | © fin. pts, } 
26 | 68 | 73 | 62 |30, 28 |ifair, cloudy || 11 | 70 | 77 | 62 |/29,'80 | fair 
27 | 62 | 63 | 54| , 10 |icldy. rain 12 | 68 | 72 | 61 || , 87 jdo. 
28 | 60| 70| 59} , 18 |ifair 13 | 69 | 75 | 60 ||30, 02 /do. 
29 | 64 | 69 | 55 |, 18 |ldo: 14| 71 | 78 | 64 || °, 28 \do. 
30 | 63] 72 | 56 | , 30 jido. 15 | 74 | 82168 || , 18 |fine 
J.1.| 60 | 67 | 58 | , 20 |icloudy 16 | 76 | 84 | 66 || ', 03 ido. 
2| 60| 63| 56 | , Ol |\do. * 17 | 72 | 68 | 65 ||29, 70 |rain, thdr. 
3 | 61 | 641 57] , 08 |ido. 18 | 60 | 61 | 58 || , 48 |do. do. 
4| 60 | 64 | 56 | , 04 |ido. 19 | 61 | 64 | 59 | , 60 ido. do. 
5 | 62 | 68 | 61 |29, 94 Ido. 20 | 59/65) 61 | , 70 ‘cloudy, rain 
6 | 69| 70 | 61 | , 91 |lrain, thdr. || 21 | 59 | 67 | 64 || , 72 |do. do. 
7 | 70 | 7% » 91 | fair 52 | 62 | 68 | 61 || , 90 |do. do. 
8 | 67 | 69 | 66 |30, 08 |icloud 23. {71 | 7% | 66) , 99 ldo. fair 
9 | 67 | 70 | 67| , 08 ldo. 24 | 68 | 72 | 64 ||30, 00 |fair 
10 | 68 | 74 | 57 |, O4 |ifair 25 | 69 | 74 | 65 29, 98 (do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 27, to July 24, 1834, both inclusive. 
; 3 ; (|g 
a wn 
s\ a4] a 3s |¢ le 5 is . > f 
Bi Slesgié, |S iSs| 3 Ik Si. 1: S- taal 
e)n|O8 |O>g Ps Sle. Os|PElss] & [o8iEx. Bills, 
El#| 83185 |SBSS 25 [sSQesa] = [,%| £1000 
5/2 | em | oO = wien | < A=} o 
A | oo it is | 8 le Z | 
27|__o1 4! 984, 985 173121 23 pm!" 49 50 pm. 
28.215 i914 3——_|_—_| 98. 174,——| 23pm. |——| 49 50 pm. 
30215 914 §———-| 984) 98 99§| 17 21 23pm.|/——| 48 50 pm. 
J.112153 914 4—— 983| 98 174|\—| 23pm. || 48 50 pm. 
22154914 4'———| 98§) 983] | 993] 174/23 21 pm. 49 50 pm. 
S215E 91g 4 983) 98 17 26 pm. |——| 50 52 pm. 
42154918 4) 983) 99 17 26pm. |——} 51 52 pm. 
5216 913 Z 99 | 99 174/25 27 pm.| ——, 51 53 pm. 
7|——\92"91; 913 gi——| 993/983 93 174_—|27 26 pm |——_ 52.53 pm. 
8.217 |917924'914 3| 99g! 9931994 98|1003| 173|266312527 pm.|\—— __ 52 54 pm. 
92163191 4 :904914| 99 | 994/98§ 8Z—| 173,2663|2527 pm.\—— _ 52 54 pm. 
10217291§ 41903914) 99 | 994/983 82! 983) 17 24.26 pm.| 893) 53 50 pm. 
11'2174/912 2902914) 99 | 994/984 8§| 993] 1732653} 25pm. |——} 51 49 pm. 
12:2174191§ 491 903——! 99 |984 83|\—| 17 2644 | 49 50 pm. 
14914 491  3| 994 994/984 {100 | 173|——\2422 pm.|— 49 51 pm 
152174191% $913 4| 994| 994/982 8¢| 992] 17§2643| 21 pm. | 51 52 pm. 
16217491 391 4] 99 | 982)98§ 83\——| 17$|2654|2223pm.|—_ 52 50 pm 
172174914 g91 4] 99 | 9941988 8}! 993| 174|——/21 23 pm|—— 51 52 pm 
182183914 3.914 4 994, 994/983 84)100§) 173/2653, ———-——_ 51 52 pm 
19|/91g 4.90291 |—_ 99 |98g 8g——| 179265 | 22pm. |—| 52 51 pm 
21/218 |91g 490% |——| 983984 84| 99| 174/2654| 21 pm. |——| 51 49 pm 
22,218 914 490% §| 99 | 99 |98% 8§| 993| 172'2653/18 16 pm.| 89 | 46 48 pm 
23218 '91491 903 4\——' 983/984 83\——| 174,16. 19 pm.| | 46 49 pm 
er cm os ae (904 3| 99 | 99 198° 84! 993 7 1719pm.|——| 48 50 pm 
| | 


New South Sea 





| 
Annuities, July 10, 893.—July 22, 89 pm. 


Old South Sea Annuities, July 7, 893.—July 9, 903. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








